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STATEMENT  OP  PRINCIPLES 


name  of  the  Association;  NASPA  (The  Association  of  Deans 
and  Administrators  of  Student  Affairs  founded 
In  1919.) 

Address;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dean  Carl  W.  Knox,  157  Admin¬ 
istration  Building,  Urbauia,  Illinois. 

Purpose  of  the  Association;  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
Is  to  discuss  and  study  the  most  effective  methods 
of  aiding  students  In  their  Intellectual,  social,  moral,  and 
personal  development. 

"The  Institutions  which  are  the  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  are  represented  by  those  who  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  administration  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  In  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Recognizing  that  many  specialized  abili¬ 
ties  contribute  to  meeting  student  needs,  this  Association 
seeks  to  provide  and  stimulate  leadership  for  the  effective 
combination  and  utilization  of  all  of  these  resources. 

"As  the  student  personnel  program  Is  affected  by 
and  affects  the  entire  educational  endeavor,  this  Associa¬ 
tion  cooperates  with  those  agencies  and  associations  which 
represent  higher  education,  government,  commtinlty  resources, 
and  specialized  Interests  In  student  personnel  work." 

(Article  II  of  the  Constitution) 

Brief  History  of  the  Association;  The  Association  was 

foianded  In  1919  by  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  eind  Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  In  1919*  and  the  second  at  Illinois  in  I920. 

The  original  organization  adopted  the  name.  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Deans  eind  Advisers  of  Men,  and  this  title  was 
continued  until  the  33rd  Anniversary  Conference  at  St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  In  1951 1  when  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators. 

Prom  the  start  the  Association  adopted  the  policy 
of  Institutional  rather  than  Individual  memberships  and  this 
was  formalized  in  a  constitution  adopted  in  1932. 

The  Association  has  a  long  record  of  cooperative 
activities  with  other  associations  and  has  taken  the  lead  in 
some  inter-association  activities.  It  has  repeatedly  sur¬ 
veyed  Itself  on  functions  --in  1925,  I928,  1939,  1940,  and 
1944.  Since  1935,  the  Association  has  operated  a  Placement 
Service  available  to  member  institutions. 

The  publications  of  the  Association  have  been  the 
Annual  Proceedings  which  are  verbatim  reports  of  all  confer¬ 
ences  since  1919  and  a  monthly  News  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  all  member  institutions.  Through  the  years  there  have 
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been  special  publications  of  bibliographies,  special  papers, 
reports  of  studies  and  case-book  material  dravm  from  the 
Harvard  Seminars. 

The  work  of  the  Association  Is  done  by  the  Annual 
Conference  and  Executive  Committee  and  various  committees 
eind  commissions.  In  1964  active  commissions  are  devoted  to 
professional  relations,  professional  and  legal  principles 
and  problems,  development  and  training  of  student  personnel 
administrators,  program  and  practices  evaluation,  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  behavioral  sciences,  student  financial  aids, 
student  attitudes  and  values,  and  the  student  auid  social 
Issues.  There  are  numerous  ad  hoc  and  permanent  committees 
devoted  to  special  areas  of  Interest.  Since  1925*  the 
Association  has  worked  In  cooperation  with  practically 
every  recognized  association  of  higher  education,  and  In 
1938  called  the  Initial  meeting  with  eight  other  groups 
seeking  to  coordinate  and  Improve  Inter-assoclatlon  rela¬ 
tionships.  An  outstanding  activity  began  In  1954,  when 
the  Commission  on  Development  and  Training  In  cooperation 
with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
and  with  Foundation  support,  conducted  national  regional 
studies  at  the  Business  School  and  regionally  with  the  Busi¬ 
ness  School  faculty  In  1954,  1955,  1956,  and  1957.  For  the 
second  consecutive  year.  Just  prior  to  the  Anniversary  Con¬ 
ference  NASPA's  Commission  III  Is  holding  a  two  day  train¬ 
ing  seminar  which  will  have  some  eighty  personnel  workers 
In  attendance. 

Membership;  Memberships  In  the  Association  are  Institutional 
with  the  official  representative  designated  by 
the  Institution.  Four  year  degree  granting  educational  In¬ 
stitutions  approved  by  their  regional  accrediting  bodies  are 
eligible  for  membership.  There  were  4l4  member  Institutions 
In  1963#  representing  Institutions  in  fifty  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Canada. 


This  brief  statement  concerning  NASPA  was 
prepared  by  our  historian.  Dean  Fred  H. 
Turner,  for  publication  In  the  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal. 
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GREEN  RIBBON  SESSION 
Sunday,  April  5*  1964 


The  Green  Ribbon  session  of  the  46th  Anniversary 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators,  held  April  5-8,  1964,  at  the  Park  Shelton 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  convened  at  three-ten  o'clock  In 
the  Crystal  Room,  President  James  C.  McLeod,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  at  Northwesteim  University,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Good  afternoon.  Gentlemen.  My 
name  Is  McLeod.  I  am  Dean  of  Students  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  for  the  next  few  hours  still  President  of  NASPA. 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you,  and  to  welcome 
you  to  this  fellowship.  One  wonders  what  he  says  whan  he 
extends  the  hand  of  fellowship.  In  love  and  affection  or  In 
sympathy  and  hopes  of  understanding. 

I  would  like  to  be,  to  a  degree,  a  bit  biographi¬ 
cal.  I  do  not  know  how  you  got  into  this  business.  I  do 
not  know  how  a  lot  of  people  did.  I  would  merely  tell 
you  that  I  went  along  on  a  very  happy  and  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  university  chaplain.  After  the  war  I  continued 
as  a  university  chaplain,  and  then  one  day  the  president  of 
the  university  said,  "Jim,  I  would  like  you  to  be  Dean  of 
Students." 


Well,  It  may  be  that  chaplaincy  Is  excellent  prep¬ 
aration  In  some  areas  to  be  a  Dean  of  Students.  I  am  not  so 
sure  but  what  you  need  all  of  the  resiliency  In  a  lot  of 
situations  that  one  must  have  as  a  chaplain  In  order  to  be 
a  Dean  of  Students. 

In  any  event,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 

I  hope  you  will  take  every  opportunity  you  have  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  members  of  this  (to  me)  very  wonder¬ 
ful  fellowship.  The  transition  was  not  nearly  as  difficult 
as  I  thought  It  would  be,  and  I  think  the  most  heartening 
experience  I  had  was  at  the  second  Annual  Conference  which  I 
attended,  auid  was  asked  at  the  last  minute  to  Chair  a  panel 
discussion.  The  panel  discussion  was  for  the  benefit  of  a 
group  of  Deans  of  Men,  Deems  of  Students,  Assistants,  and  so 
on,  who  were  gathered  under  no  other  auspices  than  the  fact 
that  they  represented  Institutions  between  the  sizes  of 
4,000  and  7»000.  They  could  discuss  anything  they  wemted. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  discussion  off  the  floor,  the 
Chairman  suggested  that  It  might  be  Interesting  to  find  out 
how  the  men  In  the  group  became  Deans  of  Students,  what 
avenue,  what  area  of  experience  did  they  have  previously. 

How  did  they  get  here  anyhow? 

Of  course,  as  some  of  you  will  bear  out  If  you 
reveal  to  us  how  you  did,  it  would  be  through  the  teaching 
experience,  through  some  one  of  the  academic  disciplines, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  ways.  Many  of  them  were  tapped 
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Ijy  the  president  of  the  institution.  Others  backed  into  it. 
Some  accepted  Jobs  that  nobody  else  wanted  and  so  suddenly 
found  themselves  vaulted  into  the  position  of  being  a  Dean. 

To  me  it  was  most  interesting  that  the  disciplines 
in  which  these  men  had  prepared  themselves  for  careers  in 
teaching,  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  were  not  necessarily 
completely  related  to  being  personnel  people  on  the  campus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  surprise  you,  I  think,  to  real¬ 
ize  that  in  that  group  of  some  35,  the  largest  single  disci¬ 
pline  of  preparation  was  mathematics;  not  philosophy,  not 
psychology,  not  sociology,  not  amny  of  the  areas  which  yoy 
might  have  expected  to  have  been  the  experience. 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  few  things  very  briefly. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  very  feuniliar  vrith  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  and  not  so  familiar  with  another  little  story 
that  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  about  a  person  coming  into  con¬ 
frontation  with  an  animated  lock,  a  vei^  ordinary  padlock 
with  a  pair  of  thin,  spidery  legs  on  which  it  was  scurrying 
around.  The  little  lock  was  distracted,  nervous,  pitiful 
and  so  the  person  said,  "And  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
And  the  little  lock  wailed,  "I'm  looking  for  someone  to 
unlock  me." 

You  know,  actually  that  is  what  we  are  all  doing. 
Something  that  is  so  challenging  and  so  magnificent  and  so 
wonderful,  so  powerful,  that  is  capable  of  unlocking  us  and 
bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  us  —  something  which  we 
have  and  feel  convinced  we  can  contribute  needs  to  be 
released . 

Of  course,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  this 
veiTT  challenging  area  of  higher  education  we  need  to  be  re¬ 
leased  to  stand  for  something  greater  than  we  have  ever 
stood  for  or  allowed  ourselves  to  stand  for  in  the  past,  emd 
remain  \jnlocked. 

There  are  very  many  factors  that  have  done  it  for 
people  in  the  past:  An  inner  conviction,  desire  to  serve, 
a  faith  in  yovmg  people.  So  we  seek,  I  think  honestly,  if 
we  come  into  this  kind  of  work,  a  desire  to  be  that  which  we 
have  to  be,  servants,  counselors,  friends,  with  the  whole 
community  of  the  university,  achieving  that  \mderstandlng 
which  is  sometimes  very  difficult  with  the  great  monolithic 
masses  which  sometimes  put  the  squeeze  play  on  us,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  is  above  us,  the  students  that  surround 
us,  and  the  faculty  that  looks  at  us. 

But  if  we  remember,  of  course,  that  we  live  in  a 
great  stream  of  lives  which  embody  a  spirit  of  vinselflsh 
seirvlce  which  began  a  long  time  ago  (about  2,000  years  ago) 
we  will  recognize  that  this  necessary  service  is  still  our 
Job. 
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Perhaps  this  Is  a  good  time  today,  as  you  come  to 
your  first  meeting  of  NASPA  --  It  may  not  be  the  first  con¬ 
tact  or  relationship  you  have  had  with  similar  organlzatlons-- 
that  we  recognize  that  one  of  our  Jobs  Is  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  to  preserve  this  heritage  which  Is  ours.  So  maybe  I 
would  suggest  Just  a  couple  of  things  that  we  ought  to  do  to 
ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  and  It  would  be  that  we  take  a 
look  at  ourselves,  the  Institutions  which  we  represent,  and 
this  over-all  fellowship  of  which  you  are  now  becoming  a 
part. 


I  would  hesitate  to  talk  about  tests  to  a  group  of 
students,  particularly  If  they  were  about  to  face  mid  terms 
or  finals,  because  tests  are  never  popular.  Yet  there  are 
some  that  we  ought  to  face  up  to. 


One  of  these  tests  which  we  are  constantly  going 
to  face  Is  best  represented  to  me  by  an  experience  I  had 
when  I  was  at  Ohio  State  University  and  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  agriculture  took  me  out  Into  the  fields  and  explained 
to  me  at  one  point,  as  we  traveled  around,  that  they  had  Just 
trsuisplanted  about  125  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  from  the 
greenhouses  Into  the  field,  he  said,  "because  we  want  to  be 
able  to  preserve  100  of  each  of  them."  I  said,  "Why  don't 
you  Just  transfer  100, "  which  shows  how  much  I  know  about 
agriculture.  He  said,  "About  25  percent  of  them  are  going 
to  die  of  exposure." 

Well,  I  think  we  then  recognize  that  It  Is  climate, 
heat  and  light  and  cold  and  wind  that  are  the  destructive 
forces  that  destroy  our  buildings,  our  bridges,  and  all  the 
other  things  which  man  may  build;  and  that  we  bear  In  mind 
too  that  exposure  Is  for  us  Inevitable. 

As  Individuals  we  are  constantly  under  scrutiny 
from  a  great  variety  of  areas  on  a  university  campus,  and 
we  have  to  stand  up  \inder  the  glaring  light  of  that  scrutiny 
constantly,  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  not  with  any  Idea 
of  arrogance  or  conceit,  but  In  terms  of  what  we  really  have 
to  represent  within  this  academic  community,  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  rather  reflectively,  "How  do  we  look?" 

We  will  look  Just  as  good  as  the  Job  we  are  doing. 

I  think  there  Is  einother  test  too.  In  addition  to 
exposure,  and  that  Is  endurance.  Believe  me,  as  an  oldster 
In  this  business,  you  are  going  to  need  It.  How  are  you 
going  to  be  In  the  long  run? 

One  of  the  better  writers  of  the  past  said  that 
endurance  produces  character.  Character  Is  the  acctomulated 
result  of  a  long  period  Investment. 


One  of  our  early  Negro  educators,  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  said,  "It  Is  the  sum  total  of  all  we  struggle  against." 
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I  think  of  another  quote  that  seems  appropriate. 

If  we  talk  about  endurance,  and  that  Is,  Arnold  Bennett  once 
said  that  anybody  can  write  a  good  first  chapter.  You  have 
seen  those  who  wrote  good  first  chapters,  but  they  forgot  to 
finish  out  the  book.  They  did  not  round  out  the  plot.  There 
was  no  dyneuno,  there  was  no  climax. 

Making  a  truly  significant  contribution  to  the 
total  life  of  the  university  becomes  one's  Job,  and  It  Is 
our  Job  as  Individuals  and  as  groups  of  Individuals  In  this 
personnel  area. 

I  think  there  are  times  when  we  have  to  stand  up 
\ander  another  test,  and  It  Is  the  test  of  comparison,  and 
most  of  us  as  youngsters,  and  as  oldsters,  are  quite  likely 
to  compare  ourselves  sometimes  with  those  with  whom,  when 
we  are  compared,  we  look  pretty  good.  That  does  not  get  us 
off  the  grotmd.  We  ought  to  compare  ourselves  with  the 
best,  because  If  we  do  not  then  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
any  gain. 


The  last  area  that  I  think  would  be  worthy  of  our 
consideration  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
shall  not  make  very  many  gains  In  the  total  area  of  student 
personnel  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  some  tremendous 
sacrifices,  because  we  certainly  have  learned  from  any 
other  area  of  life  that  anything  worth  gaining  Is  going  to 
cost  us.  Anything  worth  possessing  Is  going  to  cost  us. 

So  I  think  this  test  of  sacrifice  Is  always  going  to  be  the 
final  one. 


We  certainly  know  from  all  of  the  other  areas  of 
our  life  that  every  work  of  art  that  Is  going  to  enrich  us 
and  our  living  Is  made  possible  because  there  are  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  lifeblood  and  energy,  and  devo¬ 
tion  and  pour  It  Into  the  ai*t. 

Every  forward  step  of  science  was  made  because  the 
men  In  -white  and  all  of  those  associated  with  them  In  the 
various  fields  of  science  were  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  One 
thinks  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  telling  his  stories  and 
writing  those  poems  that  were  to  delight  the  millions  -- 
millions  yet  unborn.  He  did  It  while  his  whole  body  was 
wracked  with  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  great  tributes  to 
him  Is  that  they  say  he  died  with  a  thousand  stories  In  his 
heart.  He  was  willing  to  make  tremendous  sacrifices. 


You  are  going  to  find,  I  am  sure,  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  tremendous  number  of  them,  perhaps 
more  than  you  have  ever  known  In  your  lifetime  In  this 
area  of  working  with  students. 

Now  I  think  that  this  would  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  Introduce  to  you  one  who  Is  a  sort  of  Deem  of  our  Deans ' 
organization  --  not  sort  of,  generally  Is.  He  follows  In 
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the  great  tradition  of  Thomas  Arkle  Clark  and  all  of  those 
who  made  possible  the  fellowship  which  we  are  enjoying 
here .  I  think  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  that  I  was  attending  a  meeting  in  New 
York  where  I  met  this  gentleman,  and  on  the  way  back  on  the 
train  I  happened  to  win  a  compartment  that  was  warm  and  he 
won  one  that  was  cold.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
versed  we  might  have  arrived  at  the  same  situation.  At  any 
rate  this  man  came  in  and  sat  down  while  they  finally  got 
some  stesun  heat  into  the  compartment.  His  name  was  Fred 
Turner.  In  those  two  and  a  half  hours,  I  felt  that  I  sat 
at  the  feet  of  one  who  has  served  with  distinction,  with 
courage,  with  great  loyalty  as  the  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  So,  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Fred  Turner,  our 
Dean  of  Deans.  Fred.  (Applause) 

DEAN  FREb  H.  TURNER  (Historian):  President  Jim, 
Leo,  Richard,  Green  Ribbon  wearers,  and  some  who  are  not 
Green  Ribbon  wearers:  This  was  a  very  kind  Introduction, 

Jim.  I  remember  that  trip.  That  was  the  coldest  compart¬ 
ment  I  was  ever  in,  with  one  exception. 

Richard  Hulet  and  I  were  coming  back  from  New  York 
one  time  —  I  do  not  know  what  we  had  been  to  --  at  any  ratte 
we  got  on  a  New  York  Central  sleeper  and  it  was  cold  when  we 
got  on.  They  finally  stopped  some  place  short  of  Albany,  a- 
long  the  river  there,  and  hammered  on  the  wheels  for  awhile 
and  underneath  the  car.  Nothing  happened.  In  Albany  they 
said,  "You  folks  will  all  have  to  move.  There  is  no  heat 
in  this  car,  and  there  won't  be  any."  It  was  about  zero 
outside.  So  they  moved  us  all  around. 

I  hesitate  to  talk  history  to  you  people,  yet  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  of 
a  tale.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Association,  but  it  does  seem 
to  touch  on  things  that  so  often  happen  to  so  many  of  us. 

Last  night,  Tom  Emmet,  who  is  one  of  our  host  deans 
here,  had  about  sixty  of  us  --  the  executive  committee  amd 
representatives  of  Wayne  University  and  the  University  of 
Detroit  --  out  to  a  place  of  his  on  the  river.  It  is  over 
on  the  Canadian  side.  We  got  up  there  and  we  could  look 
down  across  the  river  amd  the  sun  was  setting  and  it  was  a 
perfectly  beautiful  sight.  This  was  a  big  crowd  that  Tom 
had  in  his  little  house.  There  was  much  merriment.  He  had 
refreshments  and  a  buffet  dinner  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time. 

We  were  all  standing  around  and  they  Just  announced 
that  the  bar  was  going  to  close  in  about  five  minutes.  With 
all  this  crowd  of  people  in  a  small  house,  smd  nice  and  warm 
in  there  and  the  air  pretty  cool  outside,  the  windows  on  the 
river  side  had  all  become  covered  with  condensed  moisture. 

Ed  Williamson  was  standing  across  the  room  and  he  suddenly 
looked  up  and  said,  "My  god,  look  at  the  fog  out  there." 
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Somebody  walked  over  with  a  handkerchief  and  took  a  swipe  at 
the  pane  of  glass  and  here  was  the  beautiful  sunset  beyond 
the  moisture. 

Oftentimes  we  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  pretty 
much  In  a  fog,  whan  a  simple  swipe  with  a  clean  handkerchief 
would  clear  up  that  fog.  So  perhaps  that  had  some  slgnlfl- 
cauice  for  the  meeting  that  we  are  about  to  come  Into,  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  pretty  foggy  questions  that  we  are  coming 
to  In  the  next  few  days.  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  cannot  be 
solved  with  a  simple  swipe  of  a  clean  handkerchief. 

Now  to  get  to  some  of  this  historical  material,  be¬ 
cause  basically  that  Is  my  Job,  to  give  you  a  little  back¬ 
ground  on  this  Association,  and  I  might  say  to  you  that  It  Is 
an  Interesting  organization.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  like  any¬ 
thing  else  with  which  I  have  ever  had  a  connection.  In  a 
way  it  Is  sort  of  a  fraternity,  but  It  Is  more  than  that,  be¬ 
cause  there  Is  a  spirit  about  It  that  I  do  not  think  you 
quite  find  In  a  fraternity.  It  Is  Just  a  little  bit  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  else  that  I  have  ever  been  connected  with. 

The  first  meeting  I  attended  was  Just  forty  years 
ago,  April  24,  25,  and  26,  emd  we  met  at  Ann  Arbor.  That 
was  the  first  one  I  attended,  and  that  was  actually  the 
sixth  meeting  of  the  Association.  I  was  an  Assistant  Dean 
of  Men  at  Illinois  at  that  time.  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark 
was  Dean  of  Students  at  that  time.  He  said,  "I  think  I  will 
take  you  over  to  a  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor  that  Is  going  to  be 
held  at  the  Michigan  University. " 

We  attended  the  meeting  for  three  days.  The  whole 
group  met  in  Room  308  of  the  Michigan  Union,  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Union  then  had  only  one  building  and  the  women  were  not 
permitted  In  the  building.  It  was  a  men's  building  only. 
There  were  29  people  present.  We  sat  around  one  table,  smd 
we  talked  and  went  to  the  dining  room  and  ate  at  one  table, 
and  that  was  that . 

I  think  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  things  that 
these  29  men  talked  about.  Each  session  they  had  somebody 
present  a  paper  and  then  they  talked  about  It,  and  the  record 
Is  vei^  good  on  what  happened  at  that  meeting.  Incidentally, 
that  is  one  of  the  great  assets,  I  think,  of  our  Association, 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  the  complete  record  of  It,  from  1919 
when  It  started,  right  down  to  today.  I  think  there  Is  no 
other  educational  association  In  the  country  that  compares 
to  this  one  that  has  a  record  which  even  begins  to  touch  the 
record  that  we  have.  Each  year  these  records  become  more 
valuable  and  more  In  demand,  and  if  you  happen  to  own  a  full 
set  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association  you  have  some¬ 
thing  that  really  has  value. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  who  the  people  were  who  talked 
at  this  meeting  in  1924,  and  what  they  talked  about,  because 
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I  think  you  will  find  —  you  will  not  know  the  names,  but 
you  will  be  Interested  In  the  things  they  talked  about,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  we  are  still  talking  about. 

Dean  Scott  Goodnight  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  had  a  paper  on  "How  can  a  Dean  of  Men  Serve  the  Ihilver- 
slty  and  what  are  the  Principal  and  Typical  Functions  of  a 
Dean  of  Men?"  That  Is  familiar. 

Dean  Clark  was  the  next  man.  He  talked  about  "How 
can  a  Dean  of  Men  Come  Into  Closer  Personal  Contact  with 
Students  In  a  Large  University?"  The  large  university  was 
about  3500  students  at  that  time. 

Number  three  was  Dean  Francis  Bradshaw  from  North 
Carolina.  He  talked  on  "Personnel  Work  and  Vocational  Quid- 


Then  caune  Dean  Stanley  Coulder  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  "How  Can  Students  Be  Stimulated  to  Greater  and  More 
Intelligent  Interest  In  Problems  of  the  Day?"  If  that  Is 
not  a  familiar  one,  what  Is  It? 

Then  came  Dean  Nicholson  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  on  the  "Relation  of  Fraternity,  General  and  Profes¬ 
sional,  to  the  University." 

That  was  followed  by  a  man  named  Hubbard  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  I  believe  he  Just  retired  as  President 
of  Texas  College  for  Women.  Anybody  here  from  Texas  who  can 
correct  me  on  that  statement?  Up  until  a  short  time  ago  he 
was  President  of  Texas  Women's  College.  He  talked  about 
"Scholarship  Requirements  for  Fraternities." 

Then  came  Ripley  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
talking  about  "Eligibility  for  Extra  Curricular  Activities." 

Then  a  man  nauned  McClenahan  talked  on  "Student 
Government  --  Its  Character  and  Extent  In  Various  Universi¬ 
ties."  Dean  McClenahan  was  from  Princeton.  Dean  McClenahan 
was  the  first  man  to  come  out  of  the  east  Into  this  mldwest- 
em  group  which  had  formed  the  Association. 

Finally  on  Saturday  morning  of  this  meeting  a  man 
named  Reverend  0.  A.  Shudder,  representing  the  Federated 
Council  of  Churches,  spent  some  time  with  the  group  asking 
them  about  the  possibility  of  submitting  a  questionnaire  to 
the  Deans  of  Men  to  see  If  he  could  find  out  two  things: 

(1)  To  what  extent  was  liquor  a  problem  on  their  csimpuses, 
and  (2)  to  what  extent  were  students  Interested  In  religious 
affairs? 


Actually  those  are  fairly  current  topics,  because 
we  are  still  talking  about  questionnaires  and  we  are  still 
talking  about  liquor,  and  we  are  still  talking  about 
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religious  participation  of  students.  Those  were  the  subjects 
that  were  talked  about. 


One  other  thing,  I  might  mention  a  little  on  the 
background  of  these  men.  I  suppose  these  neunes  mean  very 
little  to  some  of  you,  and  yet  of  this  group  Dean  Scott 
Goodnight  --  I  do  not  know.  Anyone  here  from  North  Carolina? 
Isn't  Francis  Bradshaw  still  alive?  I  think  he  Is.  He  was 
a  psychologist.  I  think  he  Is  still  alive.  Dean  Scott 
Goodnight  Is  still  alive,  living  down  in  Florida.  He  Is  re¬ 
tired.  He  has  been  retired  about  15  years  now. 


I  wanted  to  get  at  the  background  of  these  men  who 
had  been  selected  by  their  Institutions  to  serve.  In  this 
capacity.  Scott  Goodnight  was  a  Professor  of  German,  and  a 
very  distinguished  one.  Dean  Clark  was  a  Professor  of 
English.  Dean  Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  early  psychologists. 
At  that  time  psychology  was  pretty  much  still  an  emerging 
science.  Dean  Coulter  was  a  botanist.  There  is  a  building 
at  Purdue,  Coulter  Hall,  named  for  him.  I  believe  Dean 
Nicholson's  discipline  was  economics.  I  am  not  real  sure 
about  that.  Deain  Hubbard  of  Texas  I  know;  his  area  was 
English.  Deem  Ripley  of  Arkansas  was  a  physicist.  Ripley 
was  the  clown  of  the  giroup,  incidentally.  There  are  lots  of 
good  stories  that  could  be  told  about  Ripley.  Dean  McClena- 
han's  background  was  English;  and  of  course  the  msin  from  the 
churches  was  a  theologlsm. 


There  was  not  a  professionally  trained  guidance 
man  In  the  group.  These  were  professors  from  accepted 
disciplines  who  had  been  assigned  to  work  In  this  special 
field  of  being  Deans  of  Men. 

So  much  for  that  meeting,  which  was  the  first  one 
I  attended,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  It  was  a  very  Inter¬ 
esting  affair  for  a  young  man.  I  was  the  only  Assistant 
Dean  of  Men  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  many  of  these 
men  had  assistant  deans. 

Jim  mentioned  that  many  of  us  had  come  Into  this 
work  by  accident.  Certainly  no  one  had  gotten  Into  it  emy 
more  by  accident  than  I  did,  because  I  had  no  expectation 
at  all  of  being  in  this  kind  of  work.  I  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  a  major  In  chemistry,  fully  ex¬ 
pecting  to  go  to  medical  school.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
Arthur  Wamock  who  was  for  many  years  the  Dean  at  Penn  State . 
Arthur  Wamock  had  been  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  He  went  to  Penn  State  and  In  1922  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  back  emd  be  Associate  Dean  of  Men  at  Illinois 
because  Dean  Clark  wanted  to  taper  off  a  little  bit,  and  he 
wanted  to  take  Arthur  back  and  make  him  Associate  Dean.  At 
the  last  minute  Wamock  wired  and  said  "They  made  such  an 
effort  to  keep  me  here  at  Penn  State  that  I'm  going  to  stay. 
I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you."  At  that  point  Dean  Clark  said 
to  me,  "Well,  you  haven't  very  much  money  to  go  to  medical 
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school  this  year,  why  don't  you  wait  one  year  before  you  go 
to  medical  school?"  I  would  be  a  clerk  In  the  office  there. 
Since  I  had  been  a  freshman  I  had  done  some  work  there  and 
knew  a  little  about  the  office.  He  said,  "Why  don't  you 
stay  one  year  and  be  an  assistant  to  me  and  then  you  can 
decide  about  going  to  medical  school  the  next  year."  Well, 
It's  been  a  long  year.  It's  lasted  a  long  time.  (Laughter) 
That  Is  the  way  I  got  Into  It,  purely  by  accident.  So  much 
for  that. 


This  Association  was  founded  not  as  an  Association 
at  all.  In  December  of  1919  --  and  I  remember  this  corre¬ 
spondence  because  I  mailed  some  of  the  letters  on  It  --  Dean 
Clark  of  Illinois  and  Dean  Goodnight  of  Wisconsin  carried  on 
a  little  correspondence.  This  was  the  first  semester  after 
the  war,  you  see,  I918-I9.  That  year  was  the  ending  of  World 
War  I  and  the  veterans  were  coming  back  and  they  were  creat¬ 
ing  problems,  and  Scott  Goodnight  and  Dean  Clark  were  real 
good  friends  and  had  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  about 
their  various  problems,  and  said,  "Why  don't  we  get  together 
and  have  a  little  meeting  and  talk  about  our  mutual  problems." 
They  agreed  to  have  the  meeting  In  Madison,  Wisconsin  on 
Jsinuary  24-25,  1919. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  Goodnight,  Rlenow  of  Iowa, 
Nicholson  of  Minnesota,  a  man  named  L.I.  Reed  who  was  out  at 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  a  Professor  L.  A.  Strauss  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  (Professor  Strauss  —  they  had  no 
Dean  at  that  time  --  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs)  and  a  Professor  M.  W.  Smallwood  from  Syracuse,  who 
Just  happened  to  be  In  Madison  at  the  time  and  found  out 
about  It,  and  they  said,  "Do  you  want  to  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing?"  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs. 
That  was  the  first  meeting. 

Strangely  enough,  at  that  meeting  they  talked  about 
discipline  and  talked  about  fraternities,  and  talked  about 
liquor,  and  talked  about  automobiles,  which  were  about  to 
become  a  problem  on  the  campuses  In  1919.  (Laughter)  So 
these  things  do  stay  around  year  after  year.  That  meeting 
was  held  In  I919. 


The  second  meeting  that  was  held  In  1920  was  at 
the  Tftilverslty  of  Illinois  and  eleven  men  came  to  that  meet¬ 
ing.  The  two  additional  men  at  that  meeting  were  Stanley 
Coulter  of  Purdue  eind  Joe  Bursley  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  who  had  Just  been  appointed.  I  mentioned  Coulter  was  a 
botanist,  and  Joe  Bursley  of  course  was  an  engineer.  He  was 
a  mechanical  engineer.  He  was  Just  out  of  the  army.  He  had 
been  a  colonel  In  the  Engineers  during  the  war,  and  went 
back  to  Michigan  as  Dean  of  Students.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  men  who  had  the  title  Dean  of  Students. 

The  next  meetings  went  along,  and  I  will  skip  many 
of  them,  but  Just  to  show  you  what  happened  at  the  meetings. 
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the  third  was  held  at  Iowa  City,  Rlenow,  in  1921,  with  l6  men 
present.  The  fourth  at  Kentucky  in  1922,  with  20  men  present. 
Then  I  told  you  about  this  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1924  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  at  that  meeting  Dean  McClenahan  of 
Princeton  was  the  first  mw  from  an  eastern  institution  to 
Join  the  midwestemers,  so  we  were  beginning  to  spread  out 
around  the  country. 

The  first  real  milestone  I  think  for  a  meeting  was 
in  1926  when  this  little  crowd  of  deans  held  a  Joint  meeting 
with  educational  euid  personnel  workers.  These  were  some  of 
the  beginning  psychologists.  One  of  the  men  on  that  program 
was  George  Stoddard,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  workers  in  the  psychological  areas.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  this  Association  with  real  national  scope 
and  lmpo]?t  and  high  standards,  and  I  think  it  is  noteworthy 
for  the  fact  that  he]?e  was  sm  attempt  to  broaden  the  whole 
area  Just  a  little  bit. 

The  name.  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  —  I  remind  you,  that  is  the  earlier  name  of 
the  Association  —  was  adopted  at  the  eleventh  conference  in 
1929  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  constitution  came  along  in  1932,  when 
the  group  met  at  Los  Angeles.  A  man  named  Gardner,  who  was 
for  memy  years  the  secretary  of  this  group,  and  then  served 
as  President,  said  we  ought  to  have  a  constitution  and  a 
name  to  go  along  with  it.  He  wrote  it  and  it  has  been,  with 
minor  changes,  pretty  much  the  constitution  that  Don  wrote 
in  1932.  Basically  that  constitution  still  stsmds. 

The  purpose  was  stated  at  that  time  to  correlate 
and  study  the  most  effective  methods  of  service  in  the 
fields  of  student  welfare. 

Am  I  taking  too  much  time,  Jim? 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD;  About  three  or  four  minutes. 

DEAN  TURNER;  All  right.  This  name,  NAD AM,  stood 
until  1931  when  the  group  met  in  St.  Louis  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  You  may  wonder  why  the  change.  The  change 
was  quite  simple.  So  mamy  Deans  of  Men  had  become  Deans  of 
Students  that  they  were  having  trouble  getting  their  presi¬ 
dents  to  let  them  go  to  meetings  of  the  National  Association 
of  Deans  of  Men.  They  said,  "You  are  not  the  Dean  of  Men. 

This  is  not  the  meeting  for  you  to  go  to.  You  ought  to  be 
going  to  the  meeting  of  the  Deans  of  Students,"  but  there 
was  no  association  of  Deans  of  Students,  so  the  name  was 
changed . 

Steady  growth.  In  1931  they  met  in  Knoxville,  83 
then,  Cincinnati  in  1941,  they  had  the  first  group  to  go  to 
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100.  In  1951  In  St.  Louis  there  were  222;  i960.  In  Columbus 
it  went  up  to  367*  and  the  membership  at  that  time  had  run 
up  to  about  350. 

Through  the  years  the  Association  has  carried  on 
many  activities  of  various  kinds.  Placement  service  began 
working  in  1935.  This  man  Don  Gardner  who  wrote  the  consti¬ 
tution  was  secretary  and  he  started  that. 

The  organization  has  been  very  free  about  self- 
examination  2ind  criticism  and  has  conducted  studies  of  it¬ 
self,  in  1925,  '28,  ’32,  '39,  '40,  '44  and  '58.  These  self- 
examinations  have  been  pretty  Important  affairs  as  far  as 
the  records  go,  and  have  shown  that  the  orgemlzatlon  had  no 
objection  to  examining  Itself  and  seeing  what  it  was  trying 
to  do,  and  trying  to  do  something  about  it  if  it  was  not 
being  done  right. 

I  mentioned  already  that  we  have  the  complete 
record  of  all  of  our  national  meetings,  going  right  back  to 
this  1919  one.  The  minutes  for  the  first  two  meetings  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  1933  proceedings,  because  they  were  lost  for  a 
long  time,  but  were  found  ajid  published  in  the  1933  proceed¬ 
ings,  meeting  at  Northwestern  University. 

We  have  had  lots  of  associations  with  other  disci¬ 
plines.  I  will  mention  these.  First,  the  Vocational  Guld- 
eince  group  in  1923.  In  I926  we  had  our  first  meeting  with 
psychologists.  In  I928  mental  health  first  came  into  the 
picture,  and  that  has  carried  on  right  down  to  present  meet¬ 
ings.  In  1925  we  began  working  with  the  housing  people  and 
had  some  cooperation  at  that  time  with  the  Americam  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects.  In  I926  the  first  material  in  regard  to 
foreign  students  came  into  the  picture,  and  I  cannot  remember 
which  year  it  was,  but  we  helped  found  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Students.  I  sat  In  on  that  meeting  and  I 
might  say  that  the  birth  of  that  organization  was  a  pretty 
difficult  one,  and  lots  of  fun.  Incidentally,  that  was 
started  over  at  Ann  Arbor  too. 

We  have  cooperated  with  other  associations  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  through  the  years,  from  1'925  on.  In  1938  at  Cleve¬ 
land  we  called  the  first  Joint  meeting  of  other  associations. 
I  think,  if  you  will  look  in  the  back  of  your  program  for 
this  meeting,  you  will  find  this  committee  which  is  listed 
there,  our  representation  on  a  cooperating  group  from  other 
associations.  Well  the  groups  that  are  mentioned  there  al¬ 
most  duplicate  the  meetings  that  we  called  together  in 
Cleveland  in  1938.  Scott  Goodnight  again  presided  at  this 
meeting  and  I  happened  to  serve  as  secretary  of  that.  We 
had  lots  of  cooperation  through  the  years  with  the  National 
Inter- Fraternity  Conference,  with  various  federal  agencies; 
we  have  long  had  associations  with  the  registrars.  Since 
1926  we  have  been  members  of  the  American  Covincll  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  been  Involved  with  many  state  and  regional 
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associations  of  various  kinds 


The  Harvard  Seminars,  I  suppose,  are  some  of  the 
most  Important  meetings  we  have  ever  had;  In  1954,  '55»  '56 
and  '57,  we  had  seminars  for  training  of  administrators  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business,  and  set  the  pattern 
for  the  whole  seminar  progrsim  which  Harvard  conducts  at  the 
Business  School  for  educational  administrators. 

Since  1952  we  have  been  working  with  the  Commis¬ 
sions,  which  show  up  In  the  back  of  your  program.  They  have 
changed  through  the  years  but  th61r  work  has  been  helpful 
and  It  has  been  very  good. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  many  good  names 
In  the  Association  that  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  get  to, 
but  when  you  think  of  names  like  Clark,  Coulter,  Goodnight, 
Gauss  of  Princeton,  suid  Lobdell  of  M.I.T.,  these  men  are  all 
gone  except  Goodnight.  These  men  have  been  great  men  and 
they  have  been  great  men  In  higher  education.  They  have  not 
been  Just  administrators;  they  have  been  strong  scholars  as 
well. 


I  think  we  can  say  about  this  Association  that  It 
has  always  (nearly  always)  met  In  pleasant  places.  In  fact, 
people  have  been  critical  of  us  because  they  say  we  tend  to 
find  the  nicest  places  to  meet,  and  go  off  and  shut  the  doors 
and  have  our  meetings.  But  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little 
away  from  that.  Not  that  we  are  not  having  a  nice  place,  but 
we  certainly  have  the  door  opened  wider  thEui  we  have  had  It 
In  the  past. 

We  have  always  had  outstanding,  timely  speakers. 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  In  bringing  outstsuidlng 
people  before  us.  We  usually  have  up-to-the-minute  programs 
as  far  as  what  Is  going  on.  Last  year  at  Evanston  the  Peace 
Corps  was  getting  very  much  Into  the  picture,  and  we  had  a 
lot  of  stuff  on  the  Peace  Corps  there.  So,  whatever  Is 
timely,  we  are  In  on  It,  In  the  war  years  we  were  very  much 
Involved  In  that,  and  In  the  depression  years  we  had  the  NSA 
people  with  ua  every  meeting  for  three  years  In  a  row.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  —  maybe  I  can  take  time  to  tell  this,  Jim. 
Aubry  Williams  was  the  administrator  of  the  NYA  programs  for 
three  years  and,  by  gosh,  the  old  boy  showed  up  and  for  two 
years  In  a  row  he  told  us  the  same  story.  The  third  year  he 
started  In  on  the  same  story,  and  when  he  got  down  to  the 
p\inch  line,  on  signal,  somebody  gave  the  signal  and  we  all 
gave  the  punch  line  from  the  crowd.  Instead  of  having  him 
give  It  to  us.  (Laughter)  That  Is  merely  one  of  those 
things . 


This  has  always  been  a  friendly  and  Infonnal 
group.  There  Is  never  a  week  that  goes  by,  and  often  never 
a  day  that  goes  by  that  we  do  not  talk  long  distance  with 
some  of  our  friends  around  the  country. 
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Somebody  calls  me  and  says,  "How  do  you  do  this?"  And  I  call 
somebody  and  ask,  "Have  you  ever  encountered  this  before?" 

It  Is  this  type  of  relationship  that  has  made  this  organiza¬ 
tion  what  It  Is,  I  believe.  It  Is  true  It  Is  a  professional 
relationship,  but  at  the  same  time  It  has  been  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  good  friends  and  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  been 
In  It  for  a  long  time  have  pretty  much  the  feeling  that  the 
best  friends  we  have  In  the  world  today  are  the  friends  we 
have  made  through  NASPA  stnd  NADAM. 

Jim,  I  think  that  Is  more  than  the  time  I  should 
take.  I  have  probably  used  more  tham  my  share,  but  I  hope 
that  this  has  given  the  new  members  a  little  Insight  Into 
the  type  of  organization  we  have  tried  to  have. 

The  greatest  concern  we  have  today  Is  that  we  will 
lose  the  friendly  atmosphere  which  has  always  characterized 
these  meetings.  In  fact,  we  have  had  those  people  who  said, 
"You  had  better  keep  It  small  or  you  will  lose  the  best  thing 
about  It,"  which  Is  the  Informality  and  the  friendship.  But 
I  think  we  have  reached  the  place  where  we  cannot  keep  It 
small.  We  have  to  keep  on  growing  and  try  to  keep  the 
friendly  spirit  that  has  characterized  It  all  through  the 
years.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you,  Fred,  that  was  a  com¬ 
mendable  Job  of  reviewing  the  years  of  history  of  our  organi¬ 
zation.  I  appreciated,  as  I  sat  here,  realizing  how  fortu¬ 
nate  you  men  are  compared  to  some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
come  Into  this  organization,  and  most  of  us  have  had  the 
benefit  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  the  pre¬ 
conference  experience  In  which  you  have  discussed  In  depth. 

In  many  Instances,  the  kinds  of  things  which  you  will  en¬ 
counter  as  student  personnel  administrators  under  the  train¬ 
ing  school  conducted  by  Don  Marsh  and  his  associates  —  for 
this  we  are  grateful,  and  we  appreciate  what  It  must  have 
mesmt  to  you. 

Some  of  you  might  have  seen  me  lean  across  and 
look  at  the  Insignia  on  my  colleague  here.  I  was  not  look¬ 
ing  for  his  name.  I  know  that.  I  am  not  always  sure  of  the 
neime  of  the  Institution,  as  It  most  recently  appeared  In  the 
press. 


This  Is  Richard  Hulet  who  Is  now  Dean  of  Students 
at  Illinois  State  University  at  Normal.  I  thought  of  It  — 
Is  this  Normal  University,  I  hope,  normal?  (Laughter)  It 
Is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  Introduce  to  you  someone  whom 
many  of  you  have  met,  Dick  Hulet,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Placement  Services  for  our  Association.  Dick. 


DEAN  RICHARD  E,  HULET  (Committee  on  Placement): 
Thank  you.  President  Jim,  Past  President  Fred,  and  Green 
Ribbon  Wearers,  and  a  few  Interlopers  —  a  couple  of  Inter¬ 
locutors.  (Laughter)  The  confusion  about  the  name  of  the 
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institution  is  not  vinusual.  For  107  years  we  bore  the  name 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  and  after  that  length  of 
time,  last  January  1,  changed  the  name  to  Illinois  State 
University  at  Normal.  We  are  still  Old  Normal,  as  far  as 
most  people  in  the  midwest  are  concerned.  So  there  is  still 
considerable  confusion. 

May  I  add,  from  the  Placement  Committee,  a  very 
sincere  word  of  welcome  to  you  Green  Ribbon  Wearers.  We 
love  to  have  the  wonderful  new  vitality  which  you  bring  to 
the  organization.  We  like  to  see  the 'bright  new  faces,  and 
I  am  quite  sincere  about  this,  but  it  does  give  me  an  oppor 
tunlty  to  lead  into  a  Joke  which  I  heard  recently  about  Mrs. 
Richard  Burton,  who  awoke  one  morning,  smiled,  stretched, 
and  said,  "I  feel  like  a  new  man."  (Laughter)  We'll  try 
one  moz*e  time.  (Laughter)  I  awoke  one  morning  feeling 
quite  good.  (Laughter)  Remember,  anything  you  say  will  be 
held  against  you,  Mrs.  Burton.  (Laughter) 


I  woke  up  one  morning  and  felt  young  and  vigorous 
and  I  had  a  good  shave,  went  downstairs,  and  expressed  this 
to  my  wife.  I  said,  "I  feel  ten  years  younger  after  that 
shave."  She  said,  "Why  don’t  you  shave  at  night?"  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 


Seriously,  gentlemen,  the  NASPA  Placement  Service 
is  a  committee  function  of  NASPA.  I  should  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  because  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  doing  the  work,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  you  go 
down  there  to  the  Kirby  Room  where  the  Placement  Service  is 
being  operated,  and  you  will  find  they  are  operating  in  good 
shape  without  me  thei*e.  I  will  not  attempt  to  read  the  names 
of  the  Committee.  They  are  listed  on  page  30  of  your  pro¬ 
gram.  I  suggest  that  you  do  take  a  look  in  the  Kirby  room 
to  see  how  things  are  progressing. 

For  quite  a  nianber  of  years,  as  Fred  mentioned, 

Don  Gardner  carried  on  the  Placement  Service.  He  failed  to 
mention  that  for  many,  many  years  after  that  he,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Treasurer  of  NAD AM  and  later  NASPA,  was  the  Placement 
Officer  of  the  Association.  As  the  duties  of  this  office  be¬ 
came  sufficiently  heavy,  he  turned  the  placement  function 
over  to  a  very  dear  person  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  very 
shortly,  Amo  Nowotny,  affectionately  known  to  all  of  us  as 
"Shorty,"  the  Dean  of  Student  Life  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  "Shorty"  is  still  serving  on  the  Placement  Committee 
and  we  enjoy,  of  course,  his  work  very,  very  much.  If  you 
come  down  to  the  Kirby  Room  for  no  other  reason,  come  down 
to  the  Kirby  Room  and  meet  "Shorty"  Nowotny,  one  of  the 
grand  men  of  NASPA. 


At  the  end  of  the  last  annual  Conference  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman  of  the  Placement  Committee,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  tried  to  carry  on  somewhat  in  the  tradition  which 
preceded  me. 
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we  are  a 

Google 


We  try  to  keep  a  record  of  those  people  who  are  Interested 
In  seeking  employment.  We  try  to  keep  a  record  of  those  In¬ 
stitutions  which  have  vacancies.  The  main  thing  we  do  Is 
make  this  Infomtatlon  available  to  each  of  the  parties,  and 
If  one  wishes  to  contact  the  other,  they  may  do  so.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  pick  and  choose  and  screen  any  of  the  candidates 
or  the  openings.  We  handle  this,  as  I  mentioned,  quite  In¬ 
formally. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  over  a  period  of  years  a 
service  and  many  of  us,  of  course,  can  look  back  to  "Shorty" 
or  to  Pred  and  say,  "They  are  the  ones  who  got  me  Into  the 
business."  Certainly  that  Is  true  of  me.  I  worked  for  Pred 
for  16  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  I  owe  prectlcally 
everything,  professionally,  to  Pred  Turner. 

These  details,  by  the  way,  the  Jesuits  can  Ignore — 
the  details  of  how  the  Placement  Service  works  —  because  I 
presume  that  your  placement  Is  handled  In  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  way.  (Laughter)  But  seriously,  gentlemen,  we  welcome 
you  —  even  Jesuits  (laughter);  especially  those  Jesuits  who 
are  looking  for  personnel  because  they  do  get  some  Ideas  In 
this  way,  particularly  for  lay  Jobs  —  we  welcome  you  to  the 
Kirby  Room.  The  hours  of  the  Placement  Service  Office  being 
opened  are  listed  In  your  program.  We  wish  to  serve  you, 
and  we  hope  that  through  the  years  as  you  shed  the  Green  Rib¬ 
bon,  we  are  able  to  seree  you  In  a  variety  of  ways.  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  you  here,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  add  my 
word  of  welcome  to  NASPA.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you,  Dick. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  In  session  —  If  we  had 
started  on  time  It  would  have  been  55  minutes  —  for  45 
minutes.  Having  spent  the  last  two  days  keeping  meetings 
going  as  best  I  could,  I  would  like  to  keep  this  going. 

Pretty  soon  you  can  go  out  of  here.  But  before  that,  I 
certainly  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  offer  any  and  all  of 
you  an  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions  which  have  come  to 
your  minds  since  you  have  been  here,  specifically  questions 
which  I  am  sure  can  be  smswered  by  some  of  the  Interlopers 
who  are  present.  They  were  affectionately  referred  to  as 
that  because  I  know  at  least  one  past  president  and  a  couple 
of  vice  presidents,  and  a  presldent-to-be  are  In  our  mldst-- 
several  with  senior  experience  In  this  whole  area  of  student 
personnel.  I  am  sure  that  If  you  have  any  questions  this  Is 
a  good  time  to  ask  them,  and  do  not  be  hesltemt;  become  part 
of  the  fellowship  and  let  us  have  them. 

Any  of  you  have  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  at 
this  time,  either  about  the  work  that  you  are  about  to  enter 
or  about  the  Conference?  If  we  cannot  answer  them,  then  I 
do  not  know  where  the  answers  are.  Are  there  any  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask? 
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This  matter  of  the  difference  In  the  placement  of¬ 
fices  between  Hulet's  system  and  the  Jesuits'  system  makes 
me  think  of  how  worried  some  of  us  were  last  year  when  we 
found  out  that  Father  Victor  Yanltelll,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  student  personnel  at  Pordham  university  was  going 
to  St.  Peters.  That  seemed  like  an  awful  long  trip  to  make 
amd  haphazard  way  of  appointing  people,  until  we  fotjnd  out 
It  was  St.  Peters  In  New  Jersey,  eind  not  Rome.  (Laughter) 

Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask? 

Do  any  of  the  "Interlopers"  have  any  words  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  contribute  to  the  group? 

Gentlemen,  I  would  conclude  our  meeting  then,  and 
Just  urge  you  to  make  yourselves  known.  We  will  do  our  very 
best  to  get  to  know  you.  You  are  conspicuous  by  your  green 
ribbon.  Keep  on  wearing  It.  We  want  to  know  you.  We  want 
you  to  feel  part  of  this  fellowship.  I  think  the  tremsltlon 
from  being  a  university  chaplain  for  twelve  years,  to  being 
a  Dean  now  for  twelve  years,  was  made  possible  by  the 
friendly,  genuine  quality  and  character  and  fellowship  of 
the  men  who  make  up  this  organization.  I  hope  you  will  find 
It  as  rich  an  experience  as  the  rest  of  us  have. 

Themk  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

...  The  Green  Ribbon  Session  adjourned  at  three 
fifty-five  o'clock  ... 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
April  5,  1964 


The  first  general  session  of  the  46th  Anniversary 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
Administrators  convened  at  eight-forty  o'clock,  p.m..  Presi¬ 
dent  James  C.  McLeod  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Our  Invocation  this  evening  will 
be  given  by  the  Reveirend  Father  Patrick  H.  Ratterman,  Dean  of 
Men,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Will  you  please 
rise. 


REVEREND  PATRICK  H.  RATTERMAN  (invocation;  Dean  of 
Men,  Xavier  University):  Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we,  the 
members  of  this  46th  Anniversary  NASPA  Conference,  stand  be¬ 
fore  Thee,  our  heads  and  shoulders  bowed.  In  humble  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  human  helplessness  to  fulfill  the  awful  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  Thou  In  Thy  divine  providence  has  placed 
upon  us. 


For  Into  our  trust  Is  placed  each  year  the  very 
best  youth  of  our  nation.  They  are  ours  for  a  time,  to 
teach  the  spirit  of  godly  living  and  of  truth,  to  teach  the 
spirit  of  citizenship  In  Thy  kingdom  upon  this  earth.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  form  the  loyalties  of  these  young  men 
and  women.  Into  their  young  hands  we  must  firmly  Impress  our 
nation's  heritage  of  freedom  and  respect  for  hviman  dignity, 
our  own  deep  faith  that  only  those  who  seek  above  all  else 
Thy  holy  will  only  to  those  will  be  given  the  fullness  of 
life,  as  they  learn  truly  to  love  one  another  In  this  world. 


'Humbly  we  ask  Thy  blessing,  eternal  Father,  that 
we  may  fulfill  our  trust  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
nation  to  their  parents,  and  most  of  all  to  Thee  that  we 
might  guide  those  entrusted  to  our  care  to  the  attainment 
of  eternal  life  and  love  with  Thee.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  It  gives  me  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  present  one  of  our  own  members.  Dean  Harold  Stewart 
at  Wayne  University,  who  will  present  (as  all  of  us  enjoy 
doing)  his  boss.  Dean  Stewart. 


DEAN  HAROLD  E.  STEWART  (Dean  of  Students,  Wayne 
State  University):  Members  of  the  Association:  The  man  I 
am  called  upon  to  Introduce  to  you  this  evening  Is  one  of 
those  strange  beings  known  as  a  Hoosier,  a  native  son  of  the 
state  of  Indiana,  a  state  not  unknown  In  our  Association. 

But  the  sister  state  of  Illinois  must  take  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  man,  since  after  obtaining  his  A.B. 
from  Wabash  College,  he  pursued  graduate  work  taking  his  M.A. 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 


For  more  than  twenty  years  this  man  was  a  respect¬ 
able  and  respected  professor  of  history,  and  then  he  fell 
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from  grace  and  became  an  administrator.  (Lau^ter)  Although 
he  has  never  said  so  In  my  hearing,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
there  are  times  when  he  looks  back  rather  wistfully  upon  the 
peaceful,  calm,  and  relatively  uncomplicated  life  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  teaching  faculty. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  my  boss.  Dr. 
Winfred  A.  Harblson,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Wayne  State  Uhlverslty.  Dr.  Harblson.  (Applause) 

DR.  WINFRED  A.  HARBISON  (Vice  President,  Wayne 
State  University) :  It  Is  only  on  these  occasions  that  I  re¬ 
gard  Dean  Stewart  as  emythlng  other  than  a  colleague  here, 
so  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  to  respond  to  this  "boss"  situa¬ 
tion  that  he  has  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Father  Ratterman,  Dr.  Wise,  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  NASPA:  I  am  very  glad  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
the  students  and  the  faculty  of  Wayne  State  University  to 
welcome  you  here  to  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  and  particularly 
to  Wayne  State  University. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  come  today  from  warmer 
climes  and  are  anticipating  a  northern  climate,  may  I  use  a 
kind  of  controversial  phrase.  Up  here  In  Michigan  we  have 
spring.  It  comes  with  all  deliberate  speed,  southern  style. 
(Laughter) 

Really,  we  are  most  happy  to  have  all  of  you  here 
for  this  occasion,  amd  the  implementation  of  this  welcome 
will  be  carried  out  In  the  next  two  or  three  days  by  Dean 
Stewart,  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  Dr.  Knapp,  who  you  know,  and  by 
many  members  of  their  staff  here  at  Wayne  State  University. 

Here  In  Detroit,  I  aun  very  happy  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  welcome  In  sort  of  two  Installments.  I  think  to¬ 
morrow  night  Father  Britt  of  the  University  of  Detroit  will 
be  speaking  to  you,  auid  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  you  the 
second  half  of  the  welcome  to  Detroit  and  to  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

In  giving  you  a  welcome  here,  I  think  If  you  picked 
up  a  newspaper  here  in  Detroit  since  you  arrived,  I  have  to 
make  a  sort  of  reservation.  Apparently  they  have  given  the 
attention  to  two  other  men  who  have  come  here  to  Detroit. 

One  Is  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  is  going  to  be  speaking  here  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  think  I  know  what  his  interests  a]?e  here  In 
Detroit.  Another  one  Is  Ambassador  Dobrynin  from  Russia, 
who  is  also  speaking  at  the  economic  club  here  tomorrow.  So 
If  you  got  pushed  off  the  front  page,  I  suggest  that  tomor¬ 
row  look  on  page  17  In  the  third  column,  or  some  place  there 
and  you  will  find  some  notice  of  your  activities  here  In 
Detroit . 


NASPA,  as  you  call  yourselves  by  Initials,  is 
truly  a  national  organization.  I  took  time  to  look  over 
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your  program  rather  carefully,  and  I  was  favorably  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  this  Is  truly  a  national  organization,  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Oulf. 

This,  I  think,  makes  It  Important  for  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  In  what  you  are  doing  to  get  considerable 
feedback  on  the  deliberations  that  you  have  In  your  general 
sessions  emd  In  your  general  conferences  which  you  have  set 
up,  I  trust  this  feedback  Is  valuable  to  you  when  you  go 
back  to  your  Institutions, 

Those  of  us  In  general  administration  have  to  be 
concerned  that  these  confei^nces  feed  back  Into  our  Insti¬ 
tutions  so  we  can  make  progress  In  the  total  educational 
progreun  of  any  educational  Institution, 

The  Importemce  of  NASPA  I  think  continues  to  In¬ 
crease,  This  Is  your  46th  annual  meeting,  Porty-slx  years 
sometimes  seems  like  a  long  time  to  some  of  you  young  people. 
To  some  of  us  It  does  not  seem  quite  so  long.  Dr,  Wise  asked 
me  how  long  I  had  been  here,  and  I  have  been  here  most  of 
those  46  years  you  are  talking  about,  and  therefore  they  have 
passed  rather  rapidly, 

I  noticed  In  your  Introduction  to  your  program  you 
Indicated  that  one  of  the  two  grand  old  men  In  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  orgcinlzatlon  was  Dean  Tommy  Arkle  Clark  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  I  was  doing  my  graduate  work 
there,  as  Dean  Stewart  Indicated,  not  too  many  years  after 
this  organization  was  started,  and  I  can  still  remember,  as 
a  graduate  student,  the  saying  on  campus  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  that  Dean  Clark  had  with  students,  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  has  found  a  better  method  to  do  certain  things  than  he 
had  at  that  time.  This  Is  the  way  It  was  told  to  me,  that  If 
a  student  has  a  serious  problem  he  goes  In  to  see  Tommy  Arkle 
Clark,  as  they  called  him  down  there  affectionately,  and 
Tommy  takes  the  boy  for  a  walk  around  the  block,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  In  this  walk  had  solved  literally  hxindreds  and 
thousands  of  problems. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  In  the  years  since  that  time 
you  people  have  added,  and  you  people  are  the  professional 
personnel,  and  you  know  the  scientific  way  to  approach  many 
of  these  problems  In  this  field  of  direct  relations  with 
students,  and  we  have  developed  some  new  techniques  In  how 
we  can  handle  many  things  of  this  kind.  This  Increases  the 
over-all  effectiveness, 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  have  replaced  the 
need  for  this  man  to  man,  man  to  woman,  whatever  It  may  be, 
contact,  the  Idea  of  sitting  down  to  discuss  these  things 
In  an  open  and  frank  way,  or  to  take  a  walk  around  the 
block. 


Finally,  for  some  of  you  who  are  newcomers  to 
Detroit,  I  know  some  of  you  have  been  here  before  --  perhaps 
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some  of  you  have  not  been  here  before  --  I  would  like  to 
make  a  special  brief  explanation  of  what  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been,  and  maybe  let  you  Judge  then  what  it  is. 

This  institution  has  grown,  as  all  universities  do 
in  a  sense,  in  direct  response  to  educational  needs  in  this 
area,  eind  I  think  it  has  added  to  the  educational  balaince, 
the  balance  in  higher  educational  opportunities  in  this 
region  of  southeasteim  Michigan,  if  we  may  use  that  kind  of 
geographical  designation.  Wayne,  therefore,  is  both  rela¬ 
tively  old  and  relatively  young. 

In  1968  this  institution  is  going  to  celebrate  our 
centennial.  I  understand  that  one  of  my  alma  maters,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  is  going  to  have  the  honor  of  having 
you  people  down  there,  and  they  are  also  going  to  be  cele¬ 
brate  their  centennial,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  that  kind  of  relationship,  maybe  I  will  need  to  go  back 
as  a  limping  elder  statesman  to  see  what  goes  in  Illinois  in 

1968. 

Though  we  are  almost  100  years  old,  until  the  last 
45  years  this  institution  did  not  exist  as  a  coherent,  cohe¬ 
sive  Institution.  Until  1917  all  we  had  in  the  way  of  ante¬ 
cedent  segments  of  this  institution  was  the  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  the  Normal  School,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time. 

In  1900,  before  there  was  a  Wayne  University  or  a 
Wayne  State  University,  in  this  area  there  were  three  siz¬ 
able  institutions  eind  a  few  smaller  ones.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  of  course,  is  an  old  and  highly  respected  aind  well 
respected  institution.  It  was  in  the  year  I900.  Out  here  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  us  was  an  institution  at  that  time 
widely  known  as  Ypsllanti  Normal,  now  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Down  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  near  where  you  are  going 
tomorrow  night,  was  the  University  of  Detroit. 

So  it  was  into  that  pattern  of  relationships  that 
this  institution  grew  and  has  grown  during  the  last  45  years. 

As  you  know,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Twentlety  Century,  Detroit  grew  geographically,  population- 
wise  and  Industrially  at  a  phenomenal  rate  because  of  the 
public  acceptance  or  public  demand  for  the  automobile.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  there  developed  a  growing  need  for  a  public 
tiniverslty,  close  at  home  for  many  students  who  did  not  wish 
to  leave  home,  or  for  financial  reasons  could  not  afford  to 
go  away  to  college.  And  that  was  the  need  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  began  to  meet. 

Prom  1917,  when  the  Detroit  Junior  College  was  es¬ 
tablished,  until  1934  when  we  were  fully  organized  as  a  \ani- 
versity  under  the  title  of  Wayne  University,  then  we 
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developed  very  rapidly.  That  Is  a  very  brief  speui,  as  you 
can  see,  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  add  quality  and  some  quantity  also  to  our  stature  as 
a  university.  We  hope  we  have  had  some  success. 

For  those  of  you,  again,  who  are  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  maybe  some  of  you  have  been  here  before  but  have 
returned  after  a  few  years,  you  will  see  tomorrow  (If  you 
have  not  already  today)  some  physical  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  here. 

Until  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  ago  this 
Institution  consisted  of  Old  Main,  which  was  old  Central 
High  School,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  our  campus.  Back  In 
the  late  thirties  one  of  the  corny  sophomorlc  expressions 
used  by  students  was  this:  "Will  you  please  step  off  of  our 
ceunpus  so  I  can  step  on  and  stand  awhile."  It  was  almost 
that  restricted  In  Its  physical  limitations.  Then  we  began 
to  grow  by  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  except  they  are 
not  circles.  You  will  see  around  you  tomorrow  some  of  this 
growth  process  on  several  hands.  One  of  the  most  obvious, 
and  maybe  one  of  the  most  annoying.  Is  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  In  the  process  of  developing  a  new  mall.  What  has  been 
Second  Avenue  out  here  In  front  of  the  McGregor  building,  to 
the  west  of  here,  for  one  hundred  and  some  odd  years.  Is  to 
be  closed  and  this  Is  to  be  the  central  hub  or  mall  of  this 
university.  In  the  process  we  are  having  to  develop  a  new 
Second  Avenue,  and  this  requires  some  bulldozers  and  steam 
shovels  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  which  goes  with 
that  Important  xindertaklng.  So  you  see  us  In  the  process  of 
development  from  that  standpoint. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  you  people  In  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  there  Is  one  building  I  wish  we  had 
here  to  show  you.  We  are  going  to  have  this  In  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  a  new  student  union  building.  We  want 
this  to  be  a  very  outstanding  building.  It  will  be  built 
facing  this  new  mall,  this  new  Second  Avenue  that  you  are 
going  to  see  out  here.  This  would  be  a  nice  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  In  which  to  carry  on  many  of  the  programs  that  you  are 
going  to  be  dealing  with  here  In  the  next  two  days.  This 
you  will  have  to  come  back  and  see  at  some  later  time. 

So  I  think  as  an  administrator,  as  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  as  an  old  history  professor  who  has  fallen  from  grace, 
as  Dean  Stuart  reminds  me  --  you  know,  I  like  to  use  that 
expression;  I  Just  don't  like  to  have  my  colleagues  use  that 
expression,  (Laughter)  when  I  have  been  out  of  teaching 
for  a  few  years. 

But  we  are  proud  of  our  developments  here  In  our 
physical  campus.  We  are  even  more  proud  of  the  kind  of  stu¬ 
dents  we  have,  the  kind  of  graduates  we  produce,  the  faculty 
and  staff  we  have,  and  the  kind  of  educational  programs,  both 
formal  and  Informal,  which  we  present  to  our  students. 
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We  all  hope  you  oan  come  back  again  to  see  us  here 
In  Detroit,  and  to  see  what  develops  here  In  Wayne  State  Ital- 
verslty,  at  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  at  some  of  the 
smaller  Institutions  here. 

In  the  meantime,  we  wish  you  the  best  for  a  very 
meaningful  and  thoughtful  conference  here  at  Wayne  State 
University.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDEMT  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Har- 
blson,  for  this  sincere  welcome  to  Wayne  State.  I  know  that 
Dean  Stewart  emd  his  staff  have  made  us  all  feel  that  we  are 
most  welcome  to  this  relatively  new  but  very  distinguished 
University. 


I  would  now  like  to  take  time  to  present  to  all  of 
us  a  group  of  young  men  of  distinction  on  their  way  to  very 
distinguished  careers. 

Dean  Roberts  tells  me  that  we  have  now  passed  the 
previously  highest  enrollment  figure  for  a  NASPA  Conference, 
2Lnd  still  I  think  the  most  Important  people  here  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  here  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  us.  I  would 
like  to  have  all  the  wearers  of  the  Green  Ribbon  stemd  up, 
will  you? 

. . .  Applause  as  the  Green  Ribbon  Wearers  arose  . . . 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  If  you  had  any  doubts  about  our 
growing,  you  Just  had  evidence  that  we  are. 

I  think  It  well  that  our  Conference  Is  beginning 
tonight  with  one  who  Is  as  close  to  us  In  his  own  background 
and  xmder standing  and  appreciation  of  that  which  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  as  our  speadcer  for  this  evening. 

Dr.  Max  Wise,  a  native  of  Iowa,  has  had  degi*ees 
from  Interesting  Institutions,  which  gives  him  a  perspective 
and  vindersteindlng  of  much  of  American  education  today: 
Graceland  College,  bachelor' sdegree  from  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  Master's  degree  from  Colximbla,  and  a  doctorate  from 
that  same  Institution.  He  has  been  a  teacher  In  high  school, 
an  athletic  coach,  a  guldemce  worker,  and  Dean  of  Student 
Personnel  --we  like  to  bring  back  our  old  alumni  —  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Depth  of  Guidance,  and  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion  In  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  I  could  go  on,  but 
he  would  be  Just  as  embarrassed  as  the  rest  of  us  If  I  were 
to  recite  his  complete  background.  Suffice  It  to  say,  he 
has  the  tickets  to  be  a  speaker  this  evening. 

If  we  did  not  know  him  through  any  other  situation 
we  would  know  him  certainly  as  the  author  of  "They  Came  For 
the  Best  of  All  Reasons,"  and  "College  Students  Today." 

I  am  going  to  let  him  name  his  own  baby  and  pre¬ 
sent  his  own  subject  to  you. 
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It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  present  to  you  Dr.  W.  Max  Wise.  (Applause) 

DR.  W.  MAX  WISE  (Associate  Director,  Danforth 
Foundation,  St.  Lovils,  Missouri):  Jim  told  me  a  moment  ago 
that  he  might  move  down  off  the  platform,  and  I  said  he 
could,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  to  Interpret  that  re¬ 
quest. 


I  was  out  on  the  West  Coast  sometime  In  the  fall 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Western  Personnel  Institute  and  spoke 
and  apparently  aroused  some  inaction  —  so  much  so  that  one 
of  your  members.  In  closing  the  meeting,  said,  "Max,  we  are 
glad  to  have  had  you  here  anyway."  (Laughter)  So  that  may 
explain  why  Jim  wants  to  flee  the  platform  before  I  start. 


As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  recently  Joined  the 
staff  of  a  Foundation,  a  fascinating  development  In  America. 

A  ntunber  of  you  have  asked  me  here  how  I  like  my  work.  This 
I  often  get  asked,  and  I  have  not  thought  of  quite  how  to 
respond  to  these  questions,  until  I  heard  recently  about  a 
Tennessee  movintalneer  who  had  been  back  In  the  hills  for 
sometime,  living  back  In  the  hills  with  his  family,  and  he 
came  out  to  the  crossroads  and  went  to  the  general  store. 

His  cronies  were  all  sitting  around  the  stove,  and  after  he 
tuul  sat  down  awhile  and  started  to  smoke,  one  of  them  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "How's  your  wife?"  The  old  mountaineer  sat 
awhile  puffing  his  pipe,  and  then  said,  "Compared  to  what?" 
(La\ighter) 

There  are  some  times  In  my  work  when  I  feel  I  am 
In  a  kind  of  heaven  on  eaz>th.  I  think  you  will  appi>eolate 
It  when  I  tell  you  four  conditions  that  prevail  In  founda¬ 
tion  work.  There  are  no  students.  (Laughter)  There  are  no 
alumni.  We  do  not  have  a  football  team.  (Laughter)  And  we 
are  not  looking  for  money.  (Laughter) 

I  have  entitled  my  few  remarks  tonight  this  way: 

ETHICS  AND  LAW:  A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN 
STUDENTS  AND  COLLEGES 

I  would  like  to  start  by  saying  that  I  come  here 
tonight  more-  to  share  a  perplexity  with  you  thaui  to  propose 
definitive  solutions  designed  to  quell  the  growing  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  attends  the  Increased  demands  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  for  freedom,  the  reactions  of  colleges  to  these  demands, 
amd  the  heightened  Interest  of  the  courts  and  the  public  with 
respect  to  proper  and  Judicious  use  of  the  power  of  the  col¬ 
lege  In  dealing  with  students.  My  hope  Is  that  my  remarks, 
while  they  may  seem  critical  to  you,  will  suggest  some  direc¬ 
tions  toward  which  we  must  move  If  workable  resolutions  to 
these  problems  are  to  be  developed. 
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I  start  with  the  assertion  that,  unless  American 
colleges  redefine  their  relationships  with  students,  you  and 
your  colleagues  will  he  called  upon  increasingly  by  student 
groups,  by  Interested  parties  to  the  questions  of  Justice 
and  fair  play,  by  the  courts,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  general 
public,  to  defend  your  actions  in  student  relations.  In  this 
regard  I  need  not  chronicle  recent  events  which  have  alerted 
thinking  persons  to  the  fact  that  the  old  oixier,  which  de¬ 
fined  the  student  as  a  ward  of  the  college,  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged  across  the  land.  It  may  be  only  a  slight  exaggeration 
to  say  that  if  we  fall  to  secure  new  understandings  and  new 
procedures  to  apply  to  our  relationships  with  students,  those 
specifically  charged  with  student  affairs  will  find  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  working  with  students  seriously  impaired.  We 
will  find  ourselves  cast  as  defendants  of  the  old  order  be¬ 
fore  student  and  public  opinion.  There  is.  Indeed,  to  my 
mind,  considerable  evidence  that  such  is  already  happening 
and  some  of  you  have  responded  to  this  by  becoming  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  more  legalistic,  and  I  submit,  less  helpful  to  your 
students. 

We  are,  I  believe,  at  the  point  where  we  recognize 
that  the  concept  of  the  college  as  a  "family, "  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  were  expected  to  look  upon  the  president  as  "father" 
and  the  faculty  as  "uncles",  is  no  longer  viable.  When  one 
thinks  of  our  modem  colleges  one  sees  how  impossible  such  a 
concept  la.  If  the  college  is  not  to  be  "one  happy  family," 
what  is  it  to  be?  What  alternative  social  arrsingements  are 
possible? 

As  a  professor  of  law  recently  said,  "The  problem 
is  how  am  institution  built  on  the  concept  of  family  rela¬ 
tions  cam  develop  a  new  system  of  social  arrangements  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  pluralism  and  Independence  which  mark  the 
modem  college." 

I  am  aware  that  your  Association  has,  during  the 
past  five  years,  taken  national  leadership  to  explore  the 
meaning  of  new  conditions  in  which  college  students  are 
demanding  Increased  civil  rights  and  in  which  both  the  courts 
and  the  public  are  putting  new  pressures  on  the  colleges  to 
assure  a  higher  level  of  due  process  and  fair  play  in  their 
relationships  with  students.  This  is  a  discussion  of  great 
moment  to  American  higher  education  and  your  Association  can 
be  proud  that  it  has  taken  leadership  in  promoting  thought¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  problems.  Other  professional  associa¬ 
tions  have,  to  their  discredit,  shown  an  lanwilllngness  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  You  have  rightly  promoted  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  legal  questions  Involved  in  these 
matters  and  I  have  followed  with  interest  the  materials  you 
have  made  available  on  the  topic. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
relationships  of  colleges  and  students  are  of  considerable 
moment,  there  is  a  serious  danger,  I  believe,  that  in  focus- 
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ing  on  the  legal  questions  we  may  Ignore  what  seems  to  me  the 
prior  question  of  the  ethical  dimensions  of  our  relationships 
with  our  students. 

In  the  long  run  the  legal  questions,  I  submit,  will 
be  solved,  or  at  least  rendered  of  less  Importance,  If  we  can 
derive  a  clear  and  defensible  ethical  system  which  guides  our 
work.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  have  no  clear  ethical  basis 
for  our  work  with  students  the  legal  questions  will  continue 
to  plague  us,  since  the  hope  that  legal  aspects  can  be  settled 
In  the  absence  of  the  compassionate  Influence  of  a  Just  ethi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  false  hope. 

My  argument  Is  an  old  one,  long  recognized  In  dis¬ 
cussions  of  social  relations.  Legal  philosophers  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  what  we  call  the  rule  of  law  consists  of  at  least 
two  types  of  social  principles: 

1.  There  Is  the  positive  law,  which  consists  of 
the  codes  enacted  by  legislative  bodies,  mandated  by  courts 
or  promulgated  by  powerful  political  leaders.  Such  positive 
law  describes  specific  acts  prohibited  or  allowed  and  the 
punishment  which  may  result  If  one  violates  the  code.  It 
also  describes  the  rules  under  which  relations  between  per¬ 
sons  are  carried  on  --  contractual  relations,  etc. 

2.  There  Is  also  the  moral  law  —  resting  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  supersede  the  political  state  and  the  legal 
codes  --  which  claims  the  loyalty  of  men  because  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions,  moral  and  ethical,  which  attract  and  Inform  the 
consciences  of  men. 

Walter  Llppmann  In  his  book  entitled.  The  Public 
Philosophy,  has  used  a  different  term  to  describe  the  Seime 
point.  He  said,  "...free  Institutions  and  democracy  were 
conceived  and  established  by  men  who  adhered  to  a  public 
philosophy...,  the  highest  laws  are  those  upon  which  all 
rational  men  of  good  will,  when  fully  Informed,  will  tend 
to  agree."  [p.  123,  Mentor,  1955) 

While  the  positive  law  guides  the  agencies  charged 
with  administering  Justice,  the  moral  law,  or  If  you  please, 
the  public  philosophy,  expresses  commitments  which  appeal  to 
all  men.  It  tempers  the  letter  of  the  positive  law  and  se¬ 
cures  the  general  assent  of  all  parties  to  the  legal  system. 

We  need  to  note  that  the  positive  law  and  the  mor¬ 
al  law,  or  public  philosophy.  Interact  with  each  other. 

It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that  philosophers  of  the 
law  and  of  the  common  life  have  often  asserted  the  primacy 
of  the  ethical  consensus  over  the  positive  law.  Many  note 
that  In  the  absence  of  such  ethical  consensus  the  positive 
law  becomes  a  battleground  which  pits  men  against  men,  makes 
the  courts  scenes  of  bitter  strife,  and  prohibits  the  common 
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consent  so  essential  If  the  positive  law  is  to  operate. 

Again  to  quote  Llppmann,  "For  political  ideas  acquire  opera¬ 
tive  force  when,  ...  they  acquire  legitimacy,  when  they  have 
the  title  of  being  right,  which  binds  men's  consciences." 

(p.  138)  He  argues  that  the  vitality,  even  the  continued 
existence  of  a  democratic  society  rests  on  a  defensible  and 
articulated  public  philosophy. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  am  not  arguing  that  we  can  sub¬ 
stitute  moral  or  ethical  law  for  positive  or  codified  law. 
Rather  I  am  argpilng  that  to  Ignore  moral  or  ethical  principles, 
or  to  fall  to  establish  the  public  philosophy,  makes  the  posi¬ 
tive  law  unworkable  or  at  least  highly  inefficient.  Thus,  as 
we  in  the  colleges  seek  an  answer  to  the  challenge  in  our  re¬ 
lationships  with  students  and  argue  the  question  of  whether 
elements  of  the  positive  law  —  due  pz>oeess  and  in  loco 
parentis  —  should  be  changed,  we  will  make  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  to  treat  this  as  if  it  were  principally  a  question  of 
positive  law.  The  experience  of  legal  systems  over  many 
generations  suggests  that  unless  we  can  derive  a  set  of 
ethical  pz>lnclples  to  which  most  people  agree,  our  search 
for  modified  positive  law  will  be  futile. 

We  are  greatly  handicapped  in  exploring  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  ethical  principles  appropriate  to  the 
relationships  between  students  and  colleges  because  so  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  preblem.  Even  within  the 
field  of  student  personnel  work,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  ethical  principles  beyond  adapting  a  few  elements  of 
the  code  of  ethics  of  psychologists  to  guide  our  procedtires 
in  counseling  students.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  re¬ 
cent,  and  very  helpful,  books  which  attempt  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  student  personnel  work  in  colleges  and  universities 
have  only  a  few  references  to  the  word  "ethics"  and  that 
those  references  note  that  the  ethical  code  adopted  by  Amer¬ 
ican  psychologists  may  not  be  entirely  appropriate  to  student 
personnel  work.  There  is,  of  course,  discussion  appropriate 
to  a  public  philosophy,  but  this  is  not  explicitly  recognized. 
Thus  the  profession  which  you  represent  has  given  almost  no 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  ethical  principles  which 
should  guide  our  relationships  with  the  stxidents  with  whom  we 
work. 

In  summary,  then,  I  believe: 

1.  The  "family"  concept  no  longer  applies  to  the 

college . 

2.  In  the  period  when  colleges  are  being  chal¬ 
lenged  to  extend  due  process  and  civil  rights  to  students  we 
will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we  fall  to  make  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  clear  as  a  backgreund  or  foundation  for  whatever 
changes  in  the  positive  law  or  procedure  we  develop.  If  we 
hope  to  develop  specific  codes  and  laws  which  will  settle 
the  disputes  Involving  students,  without  having  made  our 
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ethloal  principles  clear  and  having  secured  wide  support  for 
them«  we  Ignore  the  experience  of  husum  society.  More  spe- 
clflcally*  definition  of  the  rights  of  the  college  end  the 
rl^ts  of  the  students  In  the  sense  of  positive  law  will 
lead  to  continued  legal  battles  unless  these  rest  on  the 
basis  of  agreed  ethical  principles.  The  naked  use  of  codi¬ 
fied  law  will  make  the  college  the  scene  of  Increased  liti¬ 
gation. 


3.  Having  given  so  little  attention  to  naklng 
ethloal  principles  explicit,  we  have  failed  to  arouse  the 
conmon  support  we  vust  have  If  we  are  to  develop  an  atsios- 
phere  of  trust  In  the  college. 

It  can  be  argued  that  American  corporate  business 
experience  I's  Instructive  to  us.  Earlier  In  this  century 
large  businesses  often  took  the  position  that  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  employees  consisted  of  the  application  of 
technical  legal  requirements.  The  corporation  came  to  be 
viewed  as  Impersonal,  devoid  of  social  conscience,  and  Im- 
Bioral.  Only  when  business  saw  that  ethical  principles  ought 
to  serve  as  guides  to  employee  relations  was  the  damage  re¬ 
paired. 

Again  It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that  what  were  con¬ 
sidered  proper  ethical  principles  for  business  In  the  19th 
Century  —  that  a  business  had  no  obligation  to  an  employee 
Injured  at  work  —  became  unethical  In  the  20th  Century. 

It  Is  a  strange  phenosienon  that  the  college,  which 
says  It  Is  devoted  to  the  reflective  life  and  to  high  ethi¬ 
cal  standards,  has  taken  so  little  time  to  have  made  expli¬ 
cit  the  ethical  relationships  which  It  has  with  Its  own  stu¬ 
dents,  and  has  devoted  so  little  time  to  securing  under¬ 
standing  and  support  among  Its  faculty  and  students  for  such 
principles. 


What  are  the  possibilities  for  developing  an  ethi¬ 
cal  basis  for  the  relationship  to  students  In  colleges?  Or 
idiat  are  the  possibilities  of  a  public  philosophy?  What  fac¬ 
tors,  characteristic  of  colleges  and  students  In  this  period, 
suggest  the  natxire  of  the  ethical  principles  we  might  propose 
for  the  common  consent?  On  what  grounds  could  such  ethical 
principles  rest? 


An  ethical  system  which  defines  the  relations  of 
students  to  their  colleges  must  rest  on  exploration  of  the 
fundamental  commitments  we  make  to  the  freedom  euid  Integrity 
of  human  life,  to  educational  purposes  which  nurture  and  de¬ 
velop  human  potential  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  auid  to 
the  belief  that  men  atxl  women  can  share  In  the  responsibility 
of  the  quest  for  meaning  In  life,  whether  they  are  faculty  or 
students.  The  ethical  principles  we  establish  must  move  from 
these  fundasental  convictions  to  prudential  decisions  which 
consider  the  particularities  of  the  college  as  a  social  In- 
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stltutlon,  set  In  time  and  space  with  certain  people  associ¬ 
ated  with  It. 

Perhaps  I  can  he  most  helpful  If  I  share  with  you 
my  tentative  thou^^ts  about  some  suitters  which  might  be  the 
basis  of  such  an  ethical  system.  I  do  not  submit  these  In 
the  form  of  ethical  principles,  but  rather  In  the  form  of 
conments  about  matters  on  which  I  believe  we  could  secure 
wide  agreement  and  which  could  be  developed  Into  a  set  of 
ethics . 


1.  In  20th  Centxiry  America  we  have  accepted  plur¬ 
alism  as  a  way  of  life:  we  have  rejected  any  narrow  view 
which  sets  Jew  against  Catholic,  poor  against  wealthy,  rural 
against  urban.  We  allow  considerable  freedom  of  action  and 
demand  few  tribal  oaths  which  set  men  against  men.  We  wish 
to  substitute  a  personal  sense  of  responsibility  for  compul¬ 
sion  by  force  Insofar  as  possible.  We  believe  that  most  men 
can  be  led  to  develop  their  consciences  as  guides  for  good 
conduct . 


2.  In  our  system  of  higher  education  we  believe 
that  faculty  aind  students  should  have  free  access  to  Ideas, 
that  most  are  capable  of  Judgments  with  respect  to  the  worth 
of  arguments,  and  that  most  hope  to  live  productive  lives  of 
good  will.  We  reject  the  Idea  that  higher  education  Is  In¬ 
doctrination  and,  therefore,  accord  to  each  member  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  the  responsibility  to  consider  and 
weigh  a  wide  range  of  Ideas. 


3.  We  adhere  to  compassion  In  human  affairs.  We 
have  a  sense  of  fair  play.  We  believe  men  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  We  abhor  the  Irresponsible  accusation.  We 
believe  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend  himself. 

4.  We  recognize  that  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  given  both  broad  responsibility  and  broad  author¬ 
ity  In  their  relationships  with  students  so  that  they  may 
educate  without  the  narrow  restraints  Imposed  by  laws  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  social  Institutions.  Alone  among  our 
social  Institutions  colleges  enjoy  the  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  accorded  the  family,  which  Is  allowed  almost 
unfettered  freedom  to  rear  children.  We  recognize  this  ar¬ 
rangement  as  a  moral  trust  which  places  requirements  on  us 
not  placed  on  ordinary  social  Institutions.  As  with  parents, 
we  recognize  that  human  life  Is  entrusted  to  us  and  we  take 
special  care  to  see  that  our  authority  Is  exercised  with 
restraint  and  concern,  even  love. 


5.  We  recognize  that  there  Is  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  that  college  students  today  are  capable  of  matxire 
Judgments  and  that  where  they  fall  to  make  such  Judgments 
we  have  a  responsibility  for  nurturance  and  compassion.  We 
must  neither  allow  students  so  little  freedom  that  mistakes 
are  Impossible,  nor  are  we  Justified  In  shielding  them  from 
the  consequences  of  their  mistakes  as  If  they  were  children. 
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for  we  know  that  each  man  must  learn  to  be  responsible  for 
his  own  life. 

6.  We  recognize  that  the  present  college  Is  no 
longer  an  Isolated  social  Institution  In  which  the  lives  of 
students  and  faculties  are  circumscribed  by  the  campus.  We 
recognize  that  the  college  Is  one  among  sMny  Influences  In 
the  life  of  the  sttident.  Therefore,  while  It  ziay  have  been 
possible  at  one  time  to  enforce  rules  of  conduct  on  college 
students,  we  recognize  that  we  must  now  lead  the  student  to 
nature  conduct.  Thus,  specific  rules,  since  they  will  be 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  enforce,  may  be  less  Important 
than  Intelligent  and  reasoned  discussion  which  promotes 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  students  and  which  develops 
an  elevated  level  of  conscience. 


7.  We  recognize  that  the  developments  In  the 
social  sciences  have  placed  at  our  disposal  certain  under¬ 
standings  and  techniques  which  may  be  used  either  to  Intimi¬ 
date  and  coerce  students  or  which  may  be  used  to  Inform  and 
develop  our  work.  We  recognize  that  we  must  use  both  the 
Ideas  and  methodologies  of  the  social  sciences  with  consid¬ 
erable  restraint,  and  that  we  are  tinder  an  ethical  Imperative 
that  each  student  must  be  free  from  coercion.  Thus  we  recog¬ 
nize  an  obligation  to  use  measurement  data,  not  to  classify 
and  type  stvidents,  but  to  eiqplore  unrealized  possibilities. 
While  we  recognize  the  truth  that  In  the  mass  we  can  predict 
the  future  actions  of  students,  we  hold  to  the  belief  that 
Individuals  may  act  uniquely,  even  creatively.  While  we  are 
Interested  In  the  ability  to  predict  future  actions  of  In¬ 
dividuals,  we  recognize  the  logical  and  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  Involved  In  such  an  assumption,  for  It  can  lead  to  a 
deterministic  view  of  human  life. 


I  am  not  sure  whether  these  bases  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  set  of  ethics  appeal  to  you.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  something  like  this  effort  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
adequately  meet  the  challenge  Imposed  on  the  colleges  and 
universities  by  the  Increased  Interest  In  civil  rights  of 
college  students. 


If  we  had  acted  earlier  to  consider  the  adequacy  of 
the  ethics  of  our  relationships  with  stxadents,  keeping  In 
mind  the  new  conditions  In  our  colleges  and  universities,  I 
believe  much  of  the  current  controversy  about  the  civil 
rights  of  students,  and  about  due  process,  would  never  have 
occurred.  If  we  continue  to  ignore  the  ethical  questions  In¬ 
volved  In  our  work  and  If,  as  some  research  shows,  we  take 
action  with  respect  to  our  students  with  no  clear  \mderstand- 
Ing  of  the  restraints  which  ought  to  guide  us,  then  I  despair 
of  developing  any  new  proceduz^s  which  will  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

What  I  am  calling  for  Is  your  leadership  In  two  re¬ 
spects: 
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1.  You  should  talcs  Initiative  to  lead  your  ool- 
lege«  students  and  faculty,  to  develop  some  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  appropriate  to  guide  the  relations  between  students 
and  the  college.  These  should  draw  on  the  fundamental  con¬ 
victions  which  we  share  as  free  men,  as  Americans  and  as 
participants  In  the  hl^er  learning.  You  should  aim  at  se¬ 
curing  wide  consensus  to  the  ethical  principles,  since  this 
Is  an  essential  foundation  for  a  spirit  of  trust  In  the  col¬ 
lege  oomnunlty. 

2.  Your  second  responsibility,  I  believe.  Is  that 
having  developed  an  ethical  basis  for  your  work  with  stu¬ 
dents,  you  should  conduct  your  woric  In  ll^t  of  these,  codi¬ 
fying  pTOcedxares  where  necessary. 

I  close  on  this  optimistic  note.  I  believe  It 
possible  to  secure  the  kind  of  consensus  I  propose  If  we 
trust  the  reasonable  processes  of  discussion  and  debate. 

There  Is  no  other  way  In  a  free  society. 

Thauik  you  very  much.  (Prolonged  applause) 

PRESIDElfr  McLBQD:  Dr.  Wise  —  I  found  It  very  easy 
to  call  him  Max,  as  he  referred  to  me  as  Jim  —  we  Invited 
you,  sir,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  We  were  certain  that 
you  had  something  to  say.  You  have  said  It  well.  We  are 
grateful  for  a  provocative  and  an  Interesting  presentation  In 
which  you  have  revealed  emphathy,  understanding  and  sympathy. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  0.  D. 
Roberts,  o\ir  Conference  Chairman,  and  ask  If  he  will  make 
such  announcements  as  he  finds  necessary  at  this  time.  O.D. 
By  the  way,  here  Is  a  guy  who  has  done  a  whale  of  a  Job  with 
the  biggest  Conference  we  have  ever  had.  (Applause) 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS  (Dean  of  Men, 
Purdue  University):  Thank  you,  Jim.  Remember  my  error  last 
year  In  not  Informing  you  very  clearly  as  to  the  beginning 
time  of  the  Conference.  For  awhile  this  afternoon,  we  were 
wondeirlng  If  I  had  even  told  you  the  day.  (Laughter)  But  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  nimiber  has  grown  so  rapidly. 

...  Conference  announcements  by  Conference  Chair¬ 
man  Roberts  . . . 

PRESIDElfr  McI£0D:  Are  there  any  aimouncements  from 
anyone  else  who  would  like  to  make  them  at  this  time? 

DEAN  ROLAND  PATZER  (Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  Chalrmaoi,  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations):  The 
Conmlttee  on  Fraternity  Relations  Is  meeting  right  after  this 
meeting.  In  the  same  room  they  met  In  earlier  this  morning. 


PRESIDElfr  McLEOD:  All  right.  You  will  note  on 
your  program  that  Comnlsslon  and  Committee  meetings  on  call 
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of  the  Chairman  may  convene  at  this  time,  or  slightly  later. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Nominating  Conmlttee 
will  meet  In  the  Wayne  Room  and  Just  In  ease  the  elected 
menibers  of  that  Committee  do  not  know  who  they  are,  better 
turn  to  page  26  and  check.  Blackburn,  Emmet,  Good,  Riggs, 
Shaffer,  Zlllman,  and  such  past  presidents  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  are  present. 

If  there  Are  no  other  announcements,  I  have  asked 
the  question  of  our  guest  speaker  tonight  whether  he  would 
like  to  field  some  questions  from  the  audience,  but  I  also 
recognize  that  many  of  you  did  a  considerable  amount  of 
traveling  today,  and  some  of  the  rest  have  been  working  In¬ 
dustriously  today  on  the  Conference,  and  perhaps  It  would 
be  In  order  If  those  who  wish  to  chat  Informally  with  Dr. 
Wise  following  this  meeting  would  come  down  here  In  front, 
and  not  make  It  any  toucher  on  him. 

If  there  are  no  other  announcements,  this  meeting 
Is  adjoximed. 

...  The  Conference  recessed  at  nine-thirty 
o'clock,  p.m.  ... 
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SECOND  OENERAL  SESSION 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 

The  Second  General  Session  convened  at  nine-fifteen 
o'clock.  Dean  Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Dean  of  Students,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Now,  If  I  might  have  your  at¬ 
tention,  please.  (Applause)  Thank  you,  Ted.  We  will  start 
appz*oxlmately  on  time,  within  a  half  hour  of  that  scheduled 
on  the  program.  (Lau^ter) 

I  have  to  call  to  your  attention  several  points. 

. . .  Conference  announcements  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Dean  Stewart  asked  me  to  say 
that  the  exhibit  In  the  foyer  Is  from  the  Pratt  Institute 
In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  he  thinks  you  will  find  It  stimu¬ 
lating  to  Investigate  that  exhibit  while  you  are  on  your 
break. 


Is  O.D.  Roberts  In  the  room?  Are  there  any  other 
annoxmcements  to  be  made  this  morning  before  we  proceed? 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  ROBERTS:  The  tickets. 

CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  I  am  to  remind  you  that  tickets 
for  the  banquet  must  be  purchased  today.  Any  other  emnounce- 
ments? 

Well  now,  my  friends,  we  have  In  front  of  us  a 
very  rare  euid  stimulating  experience.  We  have  with  us  as 
the  guests  of  the  Conference  two  distinguished  scholars, 
men  whose  reputations  go  far  beyond  their  Immediate  pre¬ 
occupations.  They  have  been  asked  to  address  themselves  to 
the  question  of  how  the  student  leams;  the  question  of 
whether  It  Is  our  function  to  manipulate  the  environment  so 
as  to  enhance  his  learning;  or  whether.  In  fact,  the  envir¬ 
onment  In  which  the  student  pursues  academic  endeavors  Is 
In  fact  a  totally  meaningful  environment,  whether  In  fact  It 
Is  not  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  forces  that  Impinge  upon 
him  and  condition  how  he  leams  and  functions. 

To  address  themselves  to  this  Issue,  we  have  In¬ 
vited  Dr.  Joseph  Grossllght,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psychology  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  euid  Dr.  Harvey  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Culture  at  Andover- Newt on  Seminary,  at  Newton  Center. 

At  this  time  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  Dr. 
Joseph  Grossllght,  a  colleague  of  mine  during  my  years  at 
Kent  State  IMlverslty,  a  distinguished  psychologist  who  Is 
a  graduate  of  UCLA,  with  his  graduate  degrees  from  Yale 
University. 
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His  principal  field  Is  learning  theory  and  behav¬ 
ior.  His  subjects  have  been  In  Increasing  order  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  myna  birds,  students,  axid  trout.  (Laughter)  He 
Is  a  stimulating  person,  known  as  an  outstanding  teacher,  re¬ 
searcher,  and  leader  of  a  professional  staff. 

I  take  gz^at  pride  and  pleasure  In  presenting  to 
you  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Orossllght.  (Applause) 

DR.  JOSEPH  QROSSLIOHT  (Kent  State  Dhlverslty,  Kent, 
Ohio) :  Dean  Nygreen,  Gentlemen  of  NASPA: 

One  Is  always  and,  I  think.  In  all  ways,  usefully 
challenged  when  given  an  assigned  topic.  The  challenge  Is, 
first  of  all,  to  ascertain  a  purpose  —  what  alms  did  this 
organization  seek  to  serve  In  establishing  this  particular 
proposition?  The  challenge  next  manifests  Itself  In  the  In¬ 
volvement  and  commitment  that  one  owes  any  topic,  particu¬ 
larly  If  It  must  represent  an  elther-or,  or  perhaps  mutually 
separate  conditions.  Can  I  approach  this  dialogue  position 
with  a  degree  of  personal  Involvement  that  allows  for  a 
forceful  and  mutually  profitable  experience  for  all  partici¬ 
pants?  Next,  one  must  face  the  problem  of  how  to  convey 
Ideas  and  concepts  free  of  one's  own  professional  Jargon,  a 
difficult  accomplishment  In  Itself! 

The  concept  of  the  student  as  a  conditioned  learner 
Immediately  conJuz*es  the  Image  of  the  salivating  student. 

The  rejection  of  this  Image  must  be  Immediate. 

Besides  consideration  of  the  topic  at  hand,  some 
pirellmlnary  Inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  this  group  offers 
additional  temptations.  The  obvious  temptation  of  a  faculty 
member  addressing  administrative  officers,  shall  be  thor¬ 
oughly  Inhibited.  (Laughter)  My  Inquiries  led  me  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  your  purposes  are  to  be  stimulated,  to  be  exposed 
to  alternative,  even  alien,  possibilities,  and  perhaps  to 
invite  some  reasonable  measure  of  rabble-rousing!  This  cer¬ 
tainly  strikes  an  Immediately  responsive  chord  —  therefore, 

I  shall  approach  this  task,  tinged  more  than  a  bit  with  a 
rabble-rousing  fervor,  without,  as  Is  the  agitator's  preroga¬ 
tive,  full  and  adeqxiate  defense  for  all  Ideas  presented. 

What  Ideas  are  elicited  by  the  premise  that  the 
college  student  is  conditioned  by  his  academic  environment, 
that  the  behavior  of  the  student  Is  dependent  upon  the  aca¬ 
demic  atmosphere  to  which  he  reacts  as  a  learned  object, 
that  the  university  represents  a  microcosm  and  the  behavior 
appropriate  to  It,  Is  not  constantly  dependent  upon  contem¬ 
porary  reference  to  the  larger  macrocosm  of  which  the  \inl- 
verslty  Is  a  pairt.  The  concept  to  be  developed,  as  It  was 
assigned.  Is  that  the  students'  behavior  can  be  conditioned, 
that  Is,  controlled,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  environment  without  necessary  reference  to  later  utili¬ 
zation  or  Incorporation  of  the  world  beyond  the  university 
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setting.  It  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  primary  reference 
to  the  academic  environment  need  not  deny  the  question  of 
transfer  of  behavior  from  university  training  to  the  broader 
universe,  but  rather  more  of  a  denial  that  the  broader  uni¬ 
verse  Is  essential  In  the  conditioning  or  establishing  of 
the  students'  behavior. 

With  emphasis  upon  the  university  or  academic  en¬ 
vironment,  one  can  pose  the  next  question.  What  behavior  Is 
to  be  conditioned  or,  better  yet,  learned?  Let  us  recognize 
that  the  student  cones  to  the  university  already  equipped 
with  an  elaborate  repertoire  of  learned  behaviors.  The  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  this  repertoire  will  be  an  Important  factor 
In  his  eventual  success,  however  defined.  In  the  university 
microcosm.  The  behavior  of  the  student  when  first  Intro¬ 
duced  to  this  new  environment,  the  university,  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  In  three  general  ways:  First,  It  may  be  Innate 
or  Inherent  to  the  organism,  that  Is,  Indlgeneous  to  Its 
nature.  This  explanation  of  student  behavior  In  the  univer¬ 
sity  world  Is  clearly  InappTOprlate .  Second,  the  behavior 
stay  be  the  product  of  previous  learning  and  experience. 

The  similarity  of  the  university  environment  to 
the  previous  learning  conditions  and  the  strength  of  this 
behavior  In  comparison  with  competing  behavior  can  lead  to 
Its  occurrence  In  the  university  setting.  The  question  of 
appropriateness  and  effectiveness  of  previous  learning  In  a 
new  situation  certainly  could  be  an  Issue. 

However,  there  Is  a  third  antecedent  to  behavior, 
namely,  the  environment  Itself.  Any  learning  sltxiatlon  can 
force  or  Increase  the  probability  of  cex^aln  behaviors  and 
Inhibit  or  decrease  the  probabilities  of  others. 

It  Is  this  condition  of  learning,  namely,  the  en¬ 
vironmental  press,  that  constitutes  the  siajor  theme  of  sqr 
remarks.  Valuable  though  It  may  be,  I  believe  our  current 
Interest  Is  not  In  discussing  the  conditioning  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  classroom  learning  situation,  but  rather  the  broader 
or  readiness  components  of  the  gross  academic  environment 
Itself.  I  suggest  these  are  matters  most  directly  Involved 
with  your  own  responsibilities.  Further,  these  sMiy  be  the 
components  most  easily  overlooked  and  yet  the  ones  which.  If 
appropriately  manipulated,  have  the  most  definitive  effect 
on  what  shall  Indeed  constitute  the  academic  envlronisent . 

What  the  student  learns,  his  whole  Intellectual 
development.  Is  clearly  related  to  his  motivation,  which  of 
his  actions  are  met  with  success,  and  finally,  what  events 
In  the  university  environment  serve  to  pay  off  or  reward  his 
actions.  For  convenience  sake,  the  learning  process  Is  often 
schematized  as  a  sequential  linkage  made  up  of  wanting  some¬ 
thing,  attending  to  something,  doing  something,  and  receiving 
something.  The  wanting  and  receiving  components  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  learning  situation  are  those  to  be  attended  to  for  this 
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eoneept  the  aoadealo  Blerooosm.  Simply  stated,  let's  not  be 
so  oonoerned  with  the  technology  of  learning  (auto- Instruc¬ 
tional  devices  as  a  ease  In  point)  but  more  with  the  atmoe- 
phere  of  learning  In  the  academic  environment. 

Personally,  methods  of  teaching  are  less  Important, 
that  Is,  eontidbute  less  to  total  academic  variance,  than  do 
the  attitudes,  motivation  and  preparation  of  the  student  and 
the  motivational  role  of  the  teacher  In  undergraduate  In¬ 
struction.  To  be  eonoexned  with  motivation  of  the  student  at 
the  university  reflects  at  least  two  factors.  First,  he  may 
not  come  to  us  with  the  appropriate  motivational  system  for 
learning.  Secondly,  Just  what  function  does  our  academic 
world  Intend  for  these  students? 


I'm  reminded  that  there  are  In  any  culture  Ideal 
norms  which  do  not  accurately  mirror  the  actiial  behavior  of 
that  culture.  Isn't  this  true  as  well  for  our  acaulemlc 
cultures?  Most  members  of  the  academic  congnmlty  would 
stress  the  scholarship  of  the  university.  But  doesn't  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  academia  Indicate  that  the  environmental 
press  Is  fostering  and  encouraging  motivations  and  behaviors 
not  always  consistent  with  our  Ideal  norm  of  scholarship? 

We  complain  about  antl-lntellectuallsm  In  the  broader  cul¬ 
ture  —  we  complain  about  the  Inadequate  preparation  aifforded 
by  our  high  schools  —  but  frankly,  as  a  teacher,  I  sometimes 
tire  of  making  certain  that  scholarship  demands  do  not  Inter¬ 
fere  with  non- scholarship  motivations  established  by  our  aca¬ 
demic  world. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Poraker  In  a  vex>y  clever, 
but  facetious,  manner,  that  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  already  produce  an  Important  by-product,  primarily  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  action,  namely,  adulthood.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  our  colleges  and  universities  are  the  Instltxxtlons 
that  administer  puberty  rites  for  high  status  adolescents. 

The  environmental  press  of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  often  represent  the  ceremonial  Initiation  of  adolescents 
and  the  resulting  acceptance  of  them  as  adult  members  of  the 
tribe.  In  short,  the  student  Is  conditioned  by  the  academic 
environment  for  rites  of  passage  rather  than  scholarship. 
True,  knowledge  Is  transmitted  In  the  rites  of  passage,  but 
It  Is  a  by-product  not  a  primary  purpose.  The  suggestion 
has  been  siade  that  the  football  coach  should  pass  out  the 
diplomas . 


With  regard  to  behavioral  readiness,  and  to  condi¬ 
tioning  the  student  by  the  academic  environment,  I  strongly 
suggest  the  need  for  a  careful  examination  of  what  motiva¬ 
tions  and  goals  are  being  fostered.  Have  not  our  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities  on  a  campus  produced  motivations  and  be¬ 
haviors  at  variance  with  the  primary  objectives  of  higher 
education?  To  borrow  an  expression  from  Roskens  and  Hans- 
meler,  to  what  extent  ara  our  dormitories  and  living  ar¬ 
rangements  on  a  campus  conceived  of  as  "classrooms  away  from 
the  classroom"  rather  than  a  home  away  from  home? 
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Let  me  pz*opose  that  a  prlmax>y  and  frequent  criter¬ 
ion  for  the  selection  of  dormitory  counselors  Is  one  of  social 
value  rather  than  one  of  scholarship  value.  True,  this  Is  an 
overstatement,  but  the  frequent  report  of  admitting  academic 
departments  Is  that  students  selected  as  dorm  counselors  are 
those  who  have  a  history  of  extensive  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ity,  which  Is  supposed  to  reflect  the  model  of  the  well- 
rounded,  gregarlous-type  necessary  to  fill  these  positions 
In  our  dormitories.  Cei^talnly  high  scholarly  ability  Is  not 
uncorrelated  with  these  characteristics  too.  Often  the  bet¬ 
ter  scholar  simply  does  not  demonstrate  these  social  charac¬ 
teristics  —  characteristics  which  represent  our  concern  with 
rites  of  passage.  If  scholarship  Is  the  puz*pose  of  our  uni¬ 
versities,  then  perhaps  It  Is  time  to  Increase  our  concerns 
with  and  alter  the  models  for  Identification  within  the  aca¬ 
demic  world. 


The  question  of  relnforcers  In  the  conditioning  of 
our  students  In  the  academic  world  Is  a  difficult  one.  First 
of  all.  It  Is  difficult  to  precisely  define  the  nature  of  a 
reward.  Yet,  If  we  are  to  significantly  alter  the  behavior. 
If  we  are  to  elicit  and  have  emitted  behavior  appropriate  to 
the  academic  purpose  of  our  \mlversltles  and  colleges,  we 
must  Interest  otirselves  with  those  events  that  serve  this 
reward  function.  Must  our  relnforcers  be  In  terms  of  the 
larger  world  and  the  future  world  after  graduation?  Must 
our  relnforcers  be  abstractions  constantly  dependent  upon 
previous  learning  prior  to  university  experience?  After  all, 
what  Is  Inherently  reinforcing  about  a  high  grade?  In  fact, 
one  of  the  discouraging  events  of  academic  participation  Is 
the  professor's  realization  that  high  grades  do  not  have  the 
Intended  value.  Clearly  one  of  the  problems  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  Is  that  the  rewards  of  education  are  often  perceived  of 
as  In  the  future,  dependent  upon  events  to  be  encountered 
after  graduation.  Now  It  Is  well  known  that  an  organism  will 
learn  and  continue  to  perform  when  reinforcement  Is  substan¬ 
tially  delayed  only  If  cez*taln  temporal  contingencies  have 
been  strengthened.  Unless  the  gap  between  the  behavior  and 
the  ultimate  relnforcer  Is  bridged  with  a  sequence  of  con¬ 
ditioned  or  learned  relnforcers,  other  behaviors,  often  Inap¬ 
propriate  for  the  academic  envlrenment,  will  occur  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  force  of  the  reinforcement. 

A  related  example  is  that  all  too  familiar  one  of 
the  mother  who  tells  her  obstreperous  offspring,  "Daddy  will 
spank  you  when  he  comes  home."  However,  between  the  time  of 
the  crayon  on  the  walls  and  the  administration  of  the  chas¬ 
tisement,  the  child  Is  sm  angel.  Then  the  parents  wonder 
why  the  crayon- Ing  of  the  walls  continues  and  the  good  be¬ 
havior  disappears.  This  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  euid 
conditions  alone  as  applied  to  our  universities  could  occupy 
memy  hours  of  discussion  suid  consideration.  I  urge  you  to 
expand  upon  this  not  In  terms  of  the  technology  of  learning 
but  In  terms  of  broad  academic  atmosphere  or  environmental 
press  effects. 
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I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  structure  our  academic 
environment  in  such  a  way  that  events  within  the  academic 
structure  can  acquire  appropriate  reinforcing  value.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  constant  dependence  upon  eventual  or  future  re¬ 
inforcing  events  after  academic  exposure  need  not  be  the 
carrot  held  before  the  donkey's  nose. 

To  do  this  we  must  more  adequately  employ  the 
learning  techniques  of  shaping  or  approximation  to  the  de¬ 
sired  behavior.  To  quote  a  distinguished  psychologist  neuned 
Skinner,  "the  gradual  shaping  up  of  behavior  by  reinforcing 
crude  approximations  of  the  final  topography  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  complete  response."  Is  it  not  possible  that 
our  academic  learning  conditions  could  be  so  stxnictured  that 
the  four  years  of  college  experience  establish  a  series  of 
approxlaiatlons  or  shapings  of  student  behavior  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goals  of  knowledge?  Would  not  these  lead  to  transfer 
from  classroom  to  the  later  world,  rather  than  college 
simply  being  perceived  by  memy  as  a  wayside  station  on  the 
way  to  adult  status? 

The  discussion  sessions  will,  I  suspect,  allow  us 
to  elaborate  further  this  construction  of  the  academic  en- 
vlz*onment  in  terms  of  shaping  and  establishment  of  condi¬ 
tioned  z>elnf orcers .  For  the  moment,  allow  me  to  suggest  two 
possible  suppositions. 

Foregoing  for  the  moment  any  elaborate  philoso¬ 
phical  discussion  of  grades,  there  is  a  high  correlation 
between  grades  and  attainment  of  one  of  our  academic  goals — 
participation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Many  students 
come  to  our  universities  with  some  vague  but  not  very  well 
lnterlox>lzed  value  of  scholarship  and  knowledge.  However, 
because  of  previous  years  of  experience  and  often  unfortu¬ 
nate  academic  values,  they  are  well  motivated,  having  overly 
learned  the  reinforcing  value  of  many  of  the  social  and 
extramural  ftmctlons  that  make  up  the  academic  environment. 

As  teachers,  our  Interest  is  to  have  them  at  least  as  well 
motivated  for  high  grades  as  attending  the  coming  school 
pz>om  —  to  have  a  superior  grade  as  rewarding  as  Joining 
some  high  status  fraternity  or  sorority. 

Now  most  universities  do  try  to  preserve  the 
scholarship  role  by  insisting  upon  a  minimum  grade  point 
average.  In  fact,  the  grade  point  average  is  usually  a 
minimum  sind  generally  below  the  all-university  average  or 
the  average  required  for  graduation.  I  propose  that  this 
smacks  of  some  kind  of  inconsistency;  that  it  does  nothing 
to  establish  high  scholarship  as  a  conditioned  relnforcer. 
Would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  require  a  higher  average 
than  that  for  graduation  or  that  abstract  "all-university" 
for  establishing  eligibility  for  the  already  learned  reward 
condition  of  fraternity  Joining,  or  for  attendance  at  foot¬ 
ball  gastes,  or  dating  privileges  on  weekends?  The  havoc 
this  would  raise  on  most  campuses  of  my  knowledge  is  immense. 
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but  how  Is  high  scholarship  at  the  university  to  acquire  Its 
own  jreward  value  If  It  Is  not  associated  with  reinforcing 
stimulus  events  already  existing  for  most  students? 

Most  professors  complain  of  the  lack  of  transfer 
from  one  course  to  another  not  only  between  disciplines  but 
within  a  discipline.  Further,  there  are  complaints  that 
students  transfer  little  from  their  academic  world  to  their 
later  world  after  the  four  formal  transition  years.  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  some  of  this  Is  due  to  our  failure  to  shape  or 
approximate  this  transfer  behavior.  We  wait  and  wait  for  It 
to  occur  In  toto  so  we  can  reward  It.  Now  some  behaviors 
will  require  an  Infinite  waiting  period. 

One  characteristic  often  hoped  for  after  four  years 
of  college  experience  Is  greater  participation  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  cultural  and  Intellectxial  events  of  our  world. 

In  fact,  with  the  Increased  leisure  time  problem,  there  Is 
serious  concern  over  appropriate  and  valued  activities.  In 
our  academic  world  we  establish  cultural  programs  and  some¬ 
how  hope  that  by  accident  or  osmosis,  the  college  student 
will  come  In  contact  with  these  events.  Further,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  contact,  we  hope  for  some  significant  behavioral 
change.  My  Impiresslon  Is  that  faculty  members  planning  these 
events  are  usually  disappointed  In  the  attendance. 

Simply  making  available  Is  not  enough;  we  need  to 
shape  and  appz^xlmate  the  desired  behavior.  If  we  simply 
wait  for  this  commitment  to  cultural  events  In  toto,  four 
years  of  waiting  Is  Just  a  beginning.  How  about  a  cultural 
program  of  guided  approximation  aided  by  a  bit  of  Jiidlclous 
employment  of  environment  press?  Freshmen  are  required  to 
attend  three  programs  of  Grade  I  culture  each  semester. 

Grade  I  culture  Involves  events  which  already  elicit  approach 
responses  for  most  college  students  —  a  series  of  Interest¬ 
ing  films,  a  number  of  folk-singers,  and  the  like.  Now,  af¬ 
ter  Grade  I  experience  the  student  has  learned  some  approach 
behavior  to  cultural  events.  In  fact,  they  even  have  some 
reward  value.  By  continued  stages  of  approximation,  stu¬ 
dents  In  their  senior  years  may  well  be  actively  seeking 
and  attending  lectures  of  "Existentialism"  or  "Zen  Buddhism" 
and  turning  out  In  substantial  niunbers  to  hear  distinguished 
poets.  There  Is  even  a  strong  possibility  that  this  behav¬ 
ior  may  persist  even  after  adulthood  has  been  formally  be¬ 
stowed.  This  concept  of  shaping  of  behavior  could  prove 
exciting  In  the  establishment  of  behavior  In  our  academic 
environment.  We  will  have  conditioned  our  students  without 
necessarily  going  to  the  extreme  of  "Brave  Mew  World." 

Isn't  It  possible  that  emphasis  on  the  supposed 
open  system.  In  contrast  to  the  closed  system  of  education 
and  the  dependence  upon  the  so-called  real  world  of  life 
reflects  otir  own  failure  —  a  failure  eventuating  from  our 
Inability  to  perceive  the  academic  microcosm  as  one  available 
for  effective  manipulation?  Should  not  the  academic  environ- 
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ment  condition  the  non-aeademle  rather  than  the  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  vice  versa? 

I've  had  fun  thinking  In  this  fashion.  Further, 
how  often  Is  one  Just  given  the  opportunity  to  express  opin¬ 
ions?  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  nany  who  will  dlsmls  this 
fun  and  gaMs  as  unrealistic  or  unrwasonable .  Thex*e  Is  one 
thing  I  have  learned  —  sqrthology  Is  the  prlnary  premise  of 
two  activities  —  fishing  and  education.  (Prolonged  ap- 
lause) 


CHAIRMAN  NTOREEN:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Qrossllght.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  connientjkng  In  support  of  the  position  he 
has  taken  to  call  to  yoxir  attention  some  recent  studies  which 
established  a  relationship  between  school  spirit,  as  defined 
by  attending  games,  and  other  college  events,  and  vocatlonal- 
Ism.  The  more  directly  vocationally  oriented  the  student, 
the  more  he  participates  In  these  public  events;  and  these 
studies  accumulating  lend  support  to  this  position. 

Now  we  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  from  Dr. 

Harvey  Cox,  a  gentleman  who  Is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  eomnentators  upon  student  life  and  thinking  In 
these  critical  days. 

A  graduate  of  the  Dhlverslty  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
graduate  degrees  from  Tale  Divinity  School  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Cox  has  had  an  extensive  set  of  experiences. 
Including  being  an  adviser  and  covmselor  to  students  through 
the  TMCA,  Director  of  Religious  Activities  at  Oberlln  College, 
Protestant  Minister  to  Youth  at  Temple  University,  a  period 
of  association  with  the  Division  of  Evangelism  of  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  for  the  last  several  years  as  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Theology  and  Cult\ire  at  And  over-Newt  on. 

In  his  own  life  he  represents  the  epitome  of  the 
involved  scholar,  for  his  recent  activities  Include  a  year 
of  residence  In  Berlin,  residence  In  West  Berlin,  and  dally 
occupation  In  East  Berlin,  and  he  has  also  been  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  some  of  the  major  civil  rights  expressions  of  our 
time. 


It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  present 
to  you  Dr.  Harvey  Cox.  (Applause) 

DR.  HARVEY  COX  (Andover- Newton  Seminary,  Newton 
Center,  Massachusetts):  Dr.  Nygreen,  Dr.  Grossllght,  amd 
Fellow  Shepherds  of  the  Microcosm:  (Laughter) 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  whether  or 
not  he  meant  It,  Dr.  Qrossllght 's  students  must  on  occasion 
salivate  some  of  the  Ideas  he  projects.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  start  my  remarks  this  morning  by 
showing  you  a  snapshot  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  encountered 
last  fall  In  North  Carolina.  I  met  her  In  a  police  station 
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where  she  was  being  booked  for  having  participated  In  a  sit- 
in.  In  fact,  she  had  thrown  her  body  In  front  of  a  police 
car. 


I  began  to  talk  to  this  young  lady  during  the  long 
period  In  which  she  had  to  wait  before  she  was  being  booked, 
and  I  noticed  that  under  her  arm  she  carried  a  copy  of 
Kafka's  "Castle."  I  thought,  here  was  the  Image  of  the  veiry 
thing  we  are  trying  to  produce  In  American  higher  education, 
a  girl  of  obvious  Intelligence,  dedication,  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  maturity,  poise.  So  I  began  to  speak  with  her  about 
her  educational  background,  and  found  out  that  after  being 
an  "A"  and  "B"  student  for  three  and  a  half  years,  she  had 
dropped  out  of  college  during  the  beginning  of  her  last 
semester  of  her  senior  year. 

I  asked  her  why  she  had,  and  she  said  the  reason 
was  that  what  she  was  learning  In  college  did  not  seem  "to 
be  for  real."  I  use  her  phrase  "for  i?eal."  She  had  done 
very  well  with  reference  to  all  the  systems  of  testing  that 
we  have  devised,  but  It  was  not  "for  real."  It  did  not 
Illuminate  her  existence  as  a  person  now  caught  up  In  the 
passion  and  pathos  of  social  change. 

Furthermore,  she  said,  "After  all.  It  Is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  higher  educational  system  which  has  In  part  produced  the 
segregated  society  that  I  am  dedicated  to  changing."  She 
was  saying  that  as  far  as  she  was  concenied  American  hl^er 
education  was  not  for  real  and  It  did  not  count.  And  It  Is 
these  two  points  to  which  I  would  like  to  address  my  re¬ 
marks  this  morning,  as  they  Impinge  on  the  student  as  a 
learner,  and  I  would  prefer  to  say,  as  a  learning  subject. 

Her  remarks  reminded  me  of  two  earlier  chapters 
In  the  history  of  higher  education.  One  was  that  famods 
period  —  at  least  famous  for  those  of  us  who  have  perused 
this  history  —  the  13th  century  at  the  University  of  Paris 
where  a  theologlem  named  Slger  DeBrabant  headed  a  movement 
called  Latin  Averrolsm.  It  threw  out  the  Immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing.  It  was 
magpilflcently  unorthodox  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  man¬ 
aged  to  hold  his  position  as  a  theologian  by  teaching  that 
there  was  a  double  truth,  that  things  could  be  true  In 
rational  philosophy  which  were  untrue  In  theology,  amd  vice 
versa. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  what  this  yoiang  lady  In  the 
North  Carolina  Police  Office  was  saying  to  me  Is  that  we 
find  ourselves  today  In  precisely  the  situation  In  which 
this  rather  odd  theologian  found  himself,  teaching  the  stu¬ 
dents  (whether  we  Intend  to  or  not)  that  there  Is  In  fact  a 
double  truth;  there  Is  a  kind  of  truth  which  enables  you  to 
perform  well  according  to  the  staindards  of  grading  and  ac¬ 
complishment  set  down  by  the  university  and  another  kind  of 
truth  which  Illuminates  and  deepens  one  existence  In  the 
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world,  and  these  two  truths  have  very  little  to  do  with  each 
other.  They  are  a  part,  Averrolst  theorists  would  say,  of 
two  different  systems,  of  two  different  games,  which  are  only 
at  best  tcmgentlally  related,  one  to  the  other. 

What  one  learns  from  the  classroom  Is  not  for  real. 
It  resilnded  me,  see<mdly,  of  that  dismal  page  In  the  history 
of  higher  education  during  the  1930 's  In  National  Socialist 
Qermany,  where  we  discovered  during  the  Nuremberg  trials  that 
the  desuis  of  medical  schools,  some  of  them  educated  In  Ameri¬ 
can  medical  schools,  had  participated  In  the  ghoulish  cmd 
sadistic  experiments  on  Jewish  Inmates  In  concentration  camps. 

In  other  words,  this  was  the  betrayal  of  the  uni¬ 
versity's  function  as  the  social  critique  of  the  society  In 
which  It  lives,  the  microcosm  affecting  and  criticizing  the 
macrocosm.  It  was  a  betreyal  of  the  university's  responsi¬ 
bility  to  refuse  to  be  regimented  and  to  allow  Its  knowledge 
to  be  regimented  for  Ideological  purposes.  It  was  education 
that  did  not  count  —  that  did  not  count. 

So  In  this  young  lady  sitting  In  a  police  court  In 
North  Carolina,  I  found  really  a  living  Indictment  of  some  of 
the  assumptions  on  which  higher  education  today  operates,  and 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  text  for  what  I  would  respond 
to  this  young  lady,  and  perhaps  the  text  for  what  she  Is  say¬ 
ing  to  us  as  educators,  comes  from  Plato.  It  sounds  like  It 
comes  from  John  Dewey,  but  It  does  not.  It  comes  from  Plato 
when  he  said,  "It  Is  the  city  and  not  the  academy  which  Is 
the  true  teacher  of  man."  It  Is  the  city  and  not  the  academy 
which  Is  the  true  teacher  of  man. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  function  of  the 
mlcrecosm  ctirrlculum  Is  the  utilization,  at  least  In  part, 
the  critical  and  selective  utilization  of  the  total  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  student.  Including  the  socalled  "outside"  world 
which  appears  to  be  less  and  less  outside  the  more  one  under¬ 
stands  It;  the  utilization  of  this  environment  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  learning  subjects  who  take  responsibility  for  the 
shaping  and  fashioning  of  that  total  environment  of  which 
they  and  the  university  and  everyone  else  are  eventually  a 
part. 


Whether  we  believe  It  or  not,  and  whether  we  would 
like  to  admit  It  or  not,  at  the  basis  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  Institution  of  education  there  Is  In  fact  a  theologi¬ 
cal  —  or  perhaps  one  ought  to  say  a  philosophical  affirma¬ 
tion.  Someone  has  to  decide  what  Is  the  good  for  man  and 
what  Is  the  nature  of  truth.  Although  we  may  not  ask  our¬ 
selves  this  question  very  frequently  as  we  devise  curricula, 
eveiry  currlculiun  Is  to  some  extent  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 


All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
be  open,  self-critical,  emd  conscious  of  the  way  In  which 
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o\ir  ourFleulftf  and  our  campus  life  responds  to  this  question. 

I  could  not  agree  moz*e  with  Dr.  Orossllght  that  the 
environment  of  the  student  on  the  campus  Includes  not  only 
the  classroom.  It  Includes  the  entire  environment.  Including 
the  so-called  adult  models  to  which  we  expose  students  In 
dormitories  and  other  places.  I  would  wish  to  also  empha¬ 
size  that  It  Includes  a  much  larger  circle  of  learning  In¬ 
fluences  of  which  we  should  be  conscious. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  good  for  man  —  understood 
at  least  from  my  perspective  —  Is  precisely  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  adulthood;  and  I  would  xmapologetically  defend,  one 
might  even  say,  the  production  of  adults, of  responsible, 
mature  adults,  as  an  authentic  and  defensible  objective  of 
higher  education.  Harold  Taylor  puts  It  In  these  words: 

"The  university  Is  responsible  not  only  for  the 
education  of  Its  students  In  the  achievement  of  Intellectual 
and  Imaginative  power,  but  In  the  achievement  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  the  i^esponsibllltles  of  educated  citizens." 

This  Is  education  which  Is  "for  real"  and  which 
counts,  which  helps  students  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  society  In  which  they  find  themselves  —  education  for 
commitment,  for  maturation.  The  parables  of  the  Gospel  come 
Immediately  to  mind,  the  countless  parables  that  Jesus  tells 
of  the  people  who  are  left  to  take  care  of  the  vineyard  when 
the  master  departs,  and  who  find  themselves  with  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  It.  Or  the  picture  of  maturation  that  St.  Paul 
paints  frequently,  "When  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things,"  the  achieving  of  manhood  and  maturity  as  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  one's  responsibility,  as  a  subject  to  his  whole 
environment . 

A  teacher  of  mine,  whose  name  many  of  you  will 
recognize.  Dr.  Philip  Jacob,  who  once  wrote  a  book  called 
"Changing  Values  of  American  College  Students, "  produced 
the  following  list.  I  might  say  parenthetically  that  for 
me  Phil  Jacob  was  precisely  the  kind  of  person  who  djd  what 
I  am  suggesting  here  today,  who  provided  me  a  model  of  a 
teacher  who  was  Involved  euid  deeply  responsible  In  the 
larger  world  In  which  our  tmlverslty  was  located.  He  lists 
seven  things  that  we  ought  to  be  encouraging  If  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  adults: 

1.  Worry  about  Importauit  things. 

2.  Discord.  That  may  be  a  hard  factor  for  people 
to  measure  who  are  committed  to  the  minimization  of  discord 
on  campuses,  but  he  means  discord  rather  than  sheepish  com¬ 
pliance  . 

3.  Doubt  rather  than  easy  belief. 

4.  Self-discovery,  the  achievement  of  Identity 


and  p\ix>pose  In  life 


3.  Learning  how  to  share  purposes. 

6.  Assuming  responsibility. 

7 .  Humane  feeling . 

I  think  In  addition  to  answering  the  question, 

"what  Is  the  good  for  man  and  how  oan  It  be  achieved,"  there 
Is  the  question  of  what  Is  the  nature  of  truth.  This  Is  a 
philosophical  or  even  a  theological  question,  but  I  do  not 
think  because  It  Is  such  a  question  we  should  avoid  talking 
about  It,  because  an  assumption  about  the  meaning  of  truth 
does  lie  at  the  basis  of  every  system  of  higher  education. 

I  have  been  fascinated  recently  In  trying  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  one  from  the  other  —  two  views  of  truth  which 
have  In  a  kind  of  Interwoven  way  found  their  way  Into  the 
assumptions  of  American  higher  education. 

One  of  them  I  would  call  the  Greek  view  of  truth, 
relying  on  the  Greek  word  here,  alethla,  for  tnith.  Alethla. 
This  word  means  quite  literally  "unveiling."  Lethla  meems 
veil,  alethla  means  the  taking  away  of  a  veil.  In  other 
words,  truth  Is  something  which  Is  alz«ady  there.  It  Is  to 
be  discovered,  to  be  uncovered,  to  be  seen,  and  the  learner 
has  no  role  In  the  determination  of  what  truth  and  meaning 
are.  His  role  Is  the  uncovering  of  something  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  finished. 

On  the  other  side  there  Is  what  might  be  called 
the  Hebrew  view  of  truth,  and  here  the  Hebrew  word  for  It, 
which  we  translate  truth.  Is  Instructive,  It  Is  the  word 
emet,  perhaps  adequately  translated,  fidelity,  or  relia¬ 
bility,  or  even  responsibility.  God  was  understood  as  being 
true  when  he  did  the  things  that  he  promised  to  do.  A  vine 
was  described  as  being  true  when  It  produced  grapes  In  due 
season.  A  friendship  was  true. 

In  other  words,  here  was  a  relational  and  func¬ 
tional  view  of  truth  In  which  the  party  Involved  was  not 
simply  discovering  something  which  had  already  been  done, 
but  entering  Into  a  relationship  which  proved  to  be  either 
true  or  untrue. 

The  same  contrast  can  be  draunatlzed  by  comparing 
the  view  of  naming,  which  characterized  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  visions  of  the  world.  Recall,  If  you  will,  that  In 
Plato's  vision  of  the  world  all  of  the  essences  had  their 
names,  assigned  from  eternity  by  the  Idea  of  the  God.  It 
was  man's  Job  In  the  universe  to  discover  the  essences  of 
things,  the  Ideas.  He  had  no  role  or  no  responsibility  In 
producing  them.  In  fashioning  them,  or  In  Inventing  them. 

His  Job  was  to  uncover  them.  Truth  was  alethla. 
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But  in  that  wonderful  myth  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  as  we  find  It  now  In  the  first  book  of  the  Bible, 
Genesis,  you  will  recall  that  God  makes  and  names  the  stars 
and  the  world.  Then  He  creates  the  animals.  At  this  point 
a  very  Important  thing  happens.  He  calls  upon  man  and  asks 
him  to  naune  the  animals,  and  the  story  as  It  Is  told  by  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  conjures  a  picture  of  God  leading  the 
kangaroos  and  the  elephants,  and  the  pterodactyls  past  man, 
and  man  assigns  to  each  one  a  name  and  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  "Whatsoever  name  the  man  called  them,  that  was  the  name 
thereof . " 


These  wez>e  not  critters  which  were  already  assigned 
a  name  and  a  meaning  from  eternity.  They  were  given  a  name 
and  a  significance,  a  meaning,  as  they  were  drawn  Into  man's 
world,  as  they  became  a  part  of  his  projects,  of  his  meanings. 
God  drew  m5in  Into  the  creative  process  and  made  him  a  partner 
In  the  construction  and  fashioning  of  truth. 


It  Is  my  Impression  that  althoxigh  our  culture  In 
America  and  In  the  west  Is  em  Inheritor  of  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  visions  of  man  and  of  the  world,  we  have  Just  lived 
through  a  period  In  which  the  Greek  vision  of  truth  has  almost 
entirely  overwhelmed  the  Hebrew  version  of  truth,  that  we  need 
a  directive  In  which  we  try  to  help  students  discover  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  the  tiruth  that  they  learn;  they  have 
a  responsibility  for  shaping  It,  for  creating  It,  and  not 
simply  for  Internalizing  and  Ingesting  It;  and  that  this  Is 
particularly  true  of  the  world  of  the  social  responsibility 
and  political  change.  They  do  not  Just  learn  about  It.  They 
have  something  to  do  with  making  It,  with  making  what  they 
are  learning  about. 

I  think  It  Is  too  late  to  wait  until  students  have 
graduated  from  college  and  then  teach  them  that  the  world  of 
political  science,  or  the  world  of  literature,  or  the  world 
of  chemistry  Is  one  that  they  shape  as  well  as  learn  some¬ 
thing  about.  This  has  to  happen  during  their  years  of  formal 
education,  and  It  happens  only  by  a  re-emphasls  of  Plato's 
point,  that  It  Is  the  city  and  not  simply  the  academy  which 
Is  the  tree  teacher  of  man. 

I  think  that  students  learn  more  than  we  believe 
they  learn  from  the  way  In  which  the  university  relates  It¬ 
self  to  the  larger  environment.  This  Is  a  message  which 
comes  through  even  when  It  Is  not  treated  In  lectures.  Stu¬ 
dents  notice  whether  the  college  they  attend  takes  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  beautifying  or  Improving  Its  Immediate 
geographical  area,  or  whether  the  university  they  attend  Is 
a  slum  landlord.  They  know  and  the  message  comes  through. 


The  responsibility  which  the  college  Itself  takes 
In  shaping  and  fashioning  the  macrocosm  Is  a  part  of  the 
learning  process.  It  teaches  students  something  about  the 
responsibility  of  educated  persons  for  their  society. 
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We  are  faced  now  with  some  very  difficult  obstacles 
In  achieving  this  kind  of  a  maturation  In  students.  One  of 
them  Is  the  prolonged  adolescence  which  seems  to  be  almost 
the  obsessive  goal  of  many  college  administrators.  High 
school  students  arrive  In  college  who  have  already  had  cars* 
dates,  sex,  money,  travel,  and  find  that  there  Is  not  any¬ 
thing  very  different  about  the  tmlverslty  they  come  to.  And 
the  whole  concept  of  In  loco  parentis  by  which  we  try  to 
perpetuate  a  sense  of  adolescent  dependency  thwarts  and 
chokes  the  buds  of  maturity. 

The  other  problem  we  have  Is  the  Increasing  separa¬ 
tion  between  pTOfesslonal  teachers  and  professional  people 
In  the  world.  It  used  to  be  In  certain  stages  of  western 
education  that  all  of  us  were  a  little  of  each. 

The  medieval  school  men,  for  example,  were  politi¬ 
cal  figures.  They  were  ecclesiastical  figures.  They  played 
a  role  In  the  larger  society  as  well  as  teaching  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Only  In  the  Rennalsance  did  the  tiniversitles  them¬ 
selves  become  so  sterile  and  so  rigid  that  some  of  the  best 
humanists  had  to  leave  them  In  order  to  be  creative,  and  even 
then  much  humanist  teaching  went  on  outside  of  the  university. 

Today  we  do  have  poets  In  residence,  we  bring  In 
visiting  lectiirers  who  are  at  work  In  the  so-called  outside 
world,  but  they  think  of  themselves  as  outsiders,  as  those 
who  are  on  foreign  territory  when  they  step  on  to  the  campus. 

Frequently  they  are  Invited  to  the  campus  by  stu¬ 
dent  organizations,  and  this  should  tip  us  off  to  something. 
Sometimes,  In  fact,  they  are  Invited  as  a  counterpoise  to 
what  the  students  hear  their  faculty  members  saying  In  the 
classroom  --  to  be  a  kind  of  an  opposition. 

Nevertheless,  the  division  Is  perpetuated.  There 
are  those  who  ^  and  there  are  those  who  teach.  And  the 
message  begins  to  come  through  to  a  young  girl  with  a  volume 
of  Kafka  under  her  arm  In  a  North  Carolina  police  station. 

The  message  begins  to  come  through  that  what  you  leazn  In 
the  university  Is  not  for  real  and  does  not  really  count. 

It  hurts  her  and  It  hurts  others. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  scientists  and 
azi;lsts  today  are  so  catastrophically  vulnerable  to  exploita¬ 
tion  today  In  our  society  Is  because  they  have  lost  touch 
with  the  history  8uid  the  philosophy  of  their  disciplines. 

Now  they  can  be  exploited  and  used  for  the  production  of  germ 
warfare  weapons,  or  for  making  a  continual  hash  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  we  are  surrounded  with  dally,  advertising  almost 
completely  devoid  of  artistic  standards.  They  are  profes¬ 
sionals  who  have  been  cut  off  from  the  academic  discipline. 

On  the  other  side,  academicians  who  are  cut  off 
from  their  performsmce  of  art  In  the  world  tend  to  feel  In¬ 
creasingly  Inept,  timid,  cautious,  emd  powerless  as  they 
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watch  the  real  world  making  the  decisions  that  they  feel  they 
really  know  a  lot  more  about. 

This  then  Is  the  social  basis  for  the  double  theory 
of  truth  which  emerged  first  of  all  In  Paris  of  the  13th 
century,  and  now  returns  to  haunt  us  In  our  time.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  you  see.  Is  a  part  of  this  macrocosm;  willy  nllly  he 
Is  a  part  of  It.  It  Intrudes  In  his  life  thi?ough  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  television  set,  his  draft  notices,  the  head¬ 
lines  In  his  paper. 

Our  task  Is,  therefore,  to  make  sure  that  his  per¬ 
ception  of  this  larger  world  of  the  city  is  a  critical.  In¬ 
tellectually  balanced,  and  passionate  one.  For  the  good  of 
both  the  university  and  the  city,  the  college  and  the 
society,  the  hiatus  of  the  walled  university  which  separates 
the  walled  university  from  the  world  needs  somehow  to  be 
broken.  And  It  Is  not  easy  to  do  this  in  an  Increasingly 
differentiated  society. 

I  believe  we  do  have  to  expose  students  to  models 
of  adulthood  during  their  four  years  of  college.  This  Is 
not  simply  a  process  which  Is  learned  informationally.  Stu¬ 
dents  Internalize  the  Images  of  people  that  they  encounter, 
and  If  they  encounter  In  this  world  mainly  adults  who  are 
Involved  In  academic  pursuits,  they  are  going  through  a  per¬ 
iod  of  embltterment  and  cjmlclsm.  Therefore,  I  believe  we 
need  to  find  ways  of  bringing  more  non-academicians  Into  the 
academic  setting  for  longer  periods  of  time,  to  Involve  them 
In  the  teaching  process,  so  that  students  are  exposed  to 
them,  and  can  begin  building  ego  identities,  as  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  Erik  Erlkson  at  Harvard  would  call  them,  based  on  their 
relationships  to  these  people. 

On  the  other  side,  I  think  It  means  finding  ways 
In  which  faculty  members  caui  Involve  themselves  In  the  so- 
called  outside*  world,  along  with  their  students.  Now  they 
do  It  already  —  sometimes  for  very  handsome  fees  —  but 
they  do  It  behind  the  backs  of  their  students  and  administra¬ 
tions.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  this  a  legitimate  thing. 

Let  them  take  their  students  along  when  they  advise  the 
steel  company,  or  when  they  work  as  a  consultant  In  a  chemi¬ 
cal  firm.  I  took  four  of  my  students  along  last  fall  when  I 
went  to  Jail,  (laughter)  and  we  had  an  Interesting  session 
of  our  seminar.  (Laughter)  In  cell  block  2. 

In  addition  to  this  (the  faculty  Involving  their 
students  In  their  extra-academic  pursuits  smd  bringing  non- 
academicians  In),  I  think  the  students  provide  the  key  link 
In  finding  ways  to  Involve  the  students,  not  simply  In  a 
haphazard  participation  In  the  exciting  world  of  social 
change  and  power  and  Imagination  which  lies  outside  as  well 
as  within  the  university,  but  doing  It  In  a  disciplined  and 
systematic  way. 
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I  think  the  environment  of  the  students  should  be 
manipulated  #  I  agree  100  percent  here  with  the  previous 
speaker;  It  should  be  manipulated,  however.  In  view  of  the 
unmanlpulatable  world  In  which  It  finds  Itself,  In  a  way 
which  enables  students  critically  to  take  part  In  their 
larger  world. 

I  think  of  the  new  service  quarter  at  Kalamazoo 
College,  of  the  experimental  work  being  done  by  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  and  now  being  done  by  Goddard  and  Colby.  I  note  also, 
with  appreciation,  the  practice  of  many  colleges  of  encour¬ 
aging  students  to  take  a  year  out  to  be  Involved  In  something 
outside  of  the  academic  atmosphere,  as  part  of  their  formal 
educational  training. 

We  live  In  a  time  when  the  most  Important  evi¬ 
dences  of  health  and  of  social  vision,  and  of  Idealism, 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice,  the  willingness  to  suffer, 
are  being  exhibited  by  the  young.  They  are  no  longer  the 
silent  and  beat  generation.  They  are  the  spearpolnt  of 
social  change  In  our  society,  these  young  adults  of  college 
age.  They  want  an  education  which  Is  for  real,  and  they 
want  an  education  which  counts,  and  I  believe  that  when 
they  have  done  something  about  racial  Injustice  In  America, 
something  about  diffusing  the  H-bomb,  we  had  better  watch 
out  because  they  may  then  turn  their  reforming  zeal  on  us, 
on  the  xmlversltles  and  colleges  of  our  country.  They  will 
demamd  an  education  which  Is  worthy  of  them,  and  this  Is  sm 
education  which  Is  for  i*eal  eind  an  education  which  coiants. 

And  I  think  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  give  It  to  them. 


Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  NYOREEN:  And  to  the  men  and  women  of 
NASPA,  this  puts  forth  the  real  question  for  our  discussion 
sessions  which  follow. 

Two  men,  not  really  very  far  apart  In  spirit,  have 
chosen  to  delineate  two  different  views  which  bear  upon  our 
functions  as  counselors  and  administrators  In  the  college 
and  university  environment.  Can  our  discussion  of  these 
{joints  of  view  then  not  only  help  us  further  to  define  our 
role  and  function?  Certainly!  It  can  also  help  us  broaden 
our  perception  of  what  our  duties,  obligations  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  to  be.  So  thank  you,  Joe,  and  thank  you, 

Harvey. 

Dr.  Grossllght  and  Dr.  Cox  will  be  visiting  these 
sessions.  Let  us  adjourn  now  for  coffee,  and  then  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  Is  convenient  let  us  go  to  the  McGregor  Conference  Cen¬ 
ter  for  discussion.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

...  The  Conference  recessed  at  ten-fifteen 
o'clock  ... 
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SEMINAR  SESSION 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 


The  Seminar  held  In  Room  Bl,  McGregor  Confex^nee 
Center,  convened  at  ten- forty- five  o'clock,  0.  Robert  Ross, 
Dean  of  Students,  Uhlverslty  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  If  I  could  have  your  attention, 
please,  since  we  are  inmnlng  behind  schedule,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  discussion.  I  think  we  have  very  little 
structure . 


You  might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  no  one  up 
here  had  the  remarks  beforehand,  so  we  heard  them  Just  as 
you  did.  I  hope  that  you  found  them  as  exciting  and  Inter¬ 
esting  as  I  did. 

I  am  Bob  Ross.  Joe  Kauffman  and  Bill  Denman  are  up 
hez^.  We  are  sort  of  like  pictures  on  the  wall,  because  our 
main  function  is  to  provide  an  atmosphere  where  you  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  with  each  other  and  with  us  some  of  the 
questions  that  came  to  mind  this  morning. 

I  am  real  hopeful  that  one  or  both  of  the  two 
gentlemen  will  be  In  our  room  shortly.  I  think  at  the  time 
they  come  in  we  should  take  an  opportunity  to  give  them  some 
feed-back  and  have  an  opportunity  for  further  discussion  with 
them. 


To  kick  this  off,  I  have  asked  Joe  Katiffmam,  whom 
I  have  heard  talk  about  some  of  the  Issues  that  seemed  to  be 
Involved  this  morning,  to  ptit  them  In  a  perspective  that 
might  stimulate  our  thought  and  discussion  further.  So  at 
this  time  I  will  turn  It  over  to  Joe,  who  will  make  a  few 
comments;  then  we  would  appreciate  having  your  thoughts,  dis¬ 
cussion  and  comments.  Joe. 

CONSULTANT  JOSEPH  F.  KAUFFMAN  (Consultant,  American 
Council  on  Education):  Bob  asked  me  to  do  this  a  moment  ago 
and  as  he  lndj(cated,  none  of  us  saw  the  manuscript  In  ad¬ 
vance. 


I  personally  felt  that  there  were  many  profound 
Ideas  In  both  presentations.  I  find  It  difficult  to  relate 
totally  to  the  presentations  this  morning.  I  will  Just  take 
a  couple  of  minutes. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  one  could  pose  a  dichotomy  on 
the  basis  of  the  two  presentations,  and  that  Is  the  \miver- 
slty  having  as  Its  central  purpose  scholarship,  and  our  role 
In  promoting  the  values  of  scholarship;  and  the  second  paper 
believing  or  professing  that  Its  central  purpose  was  in  the 
students'  Involvement  In  shaping  both  the  truth  or  truths  of 
the  intellectual  experience  but  the  social  experiences  Awd 
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Involvement  with  the  world  outside  the  university.  I  think 
this  Is  a  neat  kind  of  dichotomy  for  discussion  or  argument 
purposes,  and  I  hope  we  will  get  Into  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  a  couple  of  words  about 
the  burden  that  gets  put  on  us  In  this  situation.  In  this 
dichotomy,  as  Deans  of  Students,  as  Student  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Vfhere  do  we  stand.  If  we  accept  this  dichotomy? 

We  Inherit,  certainly,  the  frustration  of  the  students,  or 
the  expression  of  the  frustration  of  the  students  who  react 
with  "Is  this  for  real?"  or  "what  does  It  matter?"  or  "what 
does  It  count  for?"  We  are  expected  to  prevent  expressions 
of  that  frustration  from  becoming  too  anti- social,  or  too 
publicly  known. 

We  stand  In  the  middle  of  this.  Inheriting,  really, 
those  who  succumb  or  fall  by  the  wayside,  those  who  perhaps 
for  vez^  moral  and  truthful  and  honest  reasons  rebel  against 
the  over-emphasis  on  the  separation  of  scholarly  life,  Intel- 
lectxial  life  from  the  real  world. 

We  In  turn  Inherit  the  accusations  of  faculty  of 
not  being  seriously  committed  to  the  puirposes  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  namely  the  scholarly  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  most  Deans  of  Students 
are  thoroughly  committed  to  the  Intellectual  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  but  the  nature  of  their  role.  It  seems  to  me, 
must  put  them  In  between  these  two  tensions,  these  two  pres¬ 
sure's.  I  would  like  to  cite  Just  one  Illustration  and  then 
I  will  quit,  and  that  Is  to  pursue  the  cause  of  the  second 
speaker.  Reverend  Cox,  who  Indicated  and  demanded  his 
presence  In  North  Carolina,  namely,  the  civil  rights  ques¬ 
tion. 


I  think  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
great  energy  and  great  movement  In  this  field,  that  there 
will  be  an  Increasing  emphasis  on  expanding  opportunities 
for  not  only  Negjroes  but  other  disadvantaged  groups  In  our 
society  to  participate  In  higher  education.  Policy  deci¬ 
sions  will  get  made  In  a  faculty  senate  which  will  speak  out 
In  a  rounding  credo  of  democracy,  and  a  board  of  trustees 
which  will  remove  whatever  remaining  barriers  may  exist, 
and  then  Deans  of  Students  smd  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tors  will  be  told,  "Go  ahead.  Do  something."  And  people  In 
admissions  will  be  told  to  Identify  people  with  talent  who 
can  succeed,  and  financial  offices  will  be  told  to  come  forth 
with  financial  aid  and  counselors  and  placement  people  and 
residence  hall  people,  and  student  union  directors,  euid  you 
will  be  left  with  Implementing  what  obviously  will  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  and  tension  ridden  situation  which  will  call  for  you, 
somehow  or  another,  to  walk  a  tight  rope  between  Involvement 
In  a  real  world  and  the  world  of  scholarship  which  Is  on  the 
campus . 
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This  Is  just  one  illustration  of  the  burden*  I 
think*  that  falls  on  Student  Personnel  people  In  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  You  cannot  duck  either  side*  Involvement  or  the 
scholarly  world*  and  I  hope  that  we  can  east  some  light  on 
It  In  the  discussion*  Bob. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  All  right*  Joe. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  this  as  Informal  as  possible. 

It  might  help*  for  two  reasons*  one  so  that  we  can  get  to 
know  each  other  better*  and  also  to  help  Leo*  If  you  would 
Identify  yourselves  as  you  make  ooimnent.  Now*  after  all 
this*  who  has  a  burning  desire  to  e<HBment  at  this  time? 

REV.  M.  B.  MARTIN  (Dean  of  Students*  St.  Louis 
Thilverslty) :  It  seems  to  me  If  we  get  Involved*  as  Dr.  Cox 
suggested  this  morning*  we  become  a  political  arena*  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Qexman  universities  where  to  start  out  In 
polities*  you  have  to  start  out  In  the  university  and  get  a 
following  there*  and  then  you  have  It  made;  or  as  In  South 
America*  I  think*  which  Is  more  typical.  In  South  America 
they  make  dictators  and  overthrow  them. 

It  seems  If  we  get  Involved  to  that  extent  we  no 
longer  are  educational  Institutions.  We  become  a  political 
arena  and  a  situation  for  making  kings  and  dethroning  them. 

I  think  It  Is  prostituting  the  whole  Idea  of  the  American 
university. 

Besides  my  experience  has  been  that  the  people  who 
are  the  political  stalwarts  on  campus  are  not  the  leaders 
later  on.  The  leaders  are  the  people  who  spend  their  time 
In  the  laboratories  and  become  proficient  emd  become  big 
people,  or  persons  who  never  got  Involved  In  campus  activi¬ 
ties  In  school.  They  have  gone  through  law  school*  and 
they  are  the  people  who  go  Into  politics.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  Important. 

In  other  words*  they  developed  themselves  while 
they  were  In  school  and  stayed  out  of  the  campus  politics* 
but  they  are  ready  to  take  over  when  they  get  out  of  college* 
and  they  do.  And  the  person  who  has  spent  his  time  rabble- 
rousing  falls  by  the  wayside.  That  Is  my  Impression. 

DEAN  ALFRED  R.  WOLFF  (Deem  of  Student  Personnel* 
Ikilverslty  of  Bridgeport):  I  Just  sort  of  feel  Impelled  to 
a  differing  opinion  from  what  the  good  Father  has  said.  I 
think  the  universities  In  Germany  did  not  take  a  commitment 
and  therefore  what  happened  was  a  tremendous  upheaval  re¬ 
garding  education*  a  downgrading*  and  of  course  a  lot  worse 
than  that. 


I  think  actually*  If  we  Just  work  in  an  Intellec¬ 
tual  atmosphere  away  from  the  world  we  may  have  wonderful 
experiments*  but  somehow  our  Ideas*  our  hvimaneness*  our 
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working  with  people,  the  very  things  that  siany  of  us  really 
live  for,  otir  noral  values  sonetlsies  Just  go  and  mean 
nothing.  So  although  I  understand  what  the  Father  sieans,  I 
snjst  voice  a  real  disagreement  with  him. 

DEAN  CARL  NAMN  (Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Men, 
Rutgers  university):  I  wonder  If  these  things  are  isutiially 
exclusive?  I  found  myself  wondering  while  I  listened  to 
both  speakers  If  we  could  not  learn  sosiethlng  here.  We  all 
have  our  own  positions  on  this  contlnutm,  and  Institutions 
have  positions  on  this  continuum  of  Involvement  In  the 
world  versus  the  Ivory  tower.  But  the  commonality  noticed 
here  was  our  total  preoccupation,  and  we  should  be  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  suitter  of  the  campus,  the  psychology  of 
learning  on  the  campus,  the  environmental  press  making  what¬ 
ever  value  system  the  Institution  believes  In  here,  whether 
It  Is  Involvement  In  the  world,  whether  It  Is  a  private  en- 
vlronsient  such  as,  say,  Ooddard  believes  In,  making  this 
effective  and  being  concerned  about  relnforcers,  about 
student  values,  student  culture,  the  barriers  that  exist 
there,  the  faculty  expectations,  our  expectations,  and  the 
Interplay  between  these  factors.  Here  Is  another  arena  you 
might  say  that  I  would  think  Is  common  to  all  of  this. 

DEAN  H.  DONALD  WDffilOLER  (Stanford  University): 

Dr.  Cox's  conments  reminded  me  of  a  good  many  that  I  have 
heard  recently.  In  which  there  Is  apparently  some  effort  to 
Slake  educational  Institutions  feel  very  defensive  because 
the  entire  faculty  and  board  of  trustees  Is  not  In  Missis¬ 
sippi.  (Laxighter) 

I  have  felt  defensive  about  this.  I  have  wondered 
whether  siaybe  I  ought  to  be  down  there  In  Mississippi  and 
Just  how  I  would  man  the  office  while  I  was  gone.  Some  of 
our  faculty  mesibers  have  been  down  there,  and  I  wondered 
whether  they  were  better  than  I  In  the  moral  sense,  because 
they  were  there  and  I  was  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  these  apologists  for  In¬ 
volvement  have  failed  to  spell  out  Is  what  Is  the  precise 
role  of  higher  education  In  social  revolution?  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  whether  higher  education  Is 
here  to  preserve  society  as  we  know  It,  or  to  change  It,  or 
some  ccanblnatlon  of  the  two.  And  I  think  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  In  apology  for  Involvement  stop  on 
the  brink  of  trying  to  define  Just  what  our  role  Is. 


I  see  the  jrole  of  higher  education  as:  (l)  being 
very  sure  that  Its  own  house  Is  In  order  with  respect  to  the 
major  social  Issues  of  the  day,  such  as  Integration  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  On  those  affairs  within  the  campus  which  touch 
on  these  siajor  Issues,  I  think  It  Is  our  obligation  to  be 
very  sure  that  the  principles  and  the  practices  which  we  fol¬ 
low  are  those  which  we  can  support  with  really  good  conscience. 

(2)  Secondly,  encouraging  the  confrontation  of 
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our  students  with  these  Issues,  encouraging  their  coming  to 
grips  with  them,  encouraging  their  taking  positions,  finding 
positions,  and  expressing  their  own  consciences  with  z*espect 
to  these  Issues. 

(3)  Maintaining,  In  the  Interests  of  liberalism, 
a  position  of  dethchment  from  direct  Involvement  on  the  part 
of  the  Institution  Itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  b^rlsklng  fascism  If 
we  argued  that  the  Institution  should  tsxe  a  posture  with 
respect  to  many  of  these  Issues  emd  then,  as  an  Institution, 
conduct  a  crusade,  no  matter  how  much  Individual  members  of 
the  university  eonmunlty  might  be  In  favor  of  such  a  crusade. 

Now,  surely  Dr.  Cox  was  not  asking  for  this,  but  I 
think  he  and  many  others  like  him  give  the  Impression  that 
thpy  are  asking  for  Institutional  crusades  on  many  of  these 
Issues  when  that  Is  not  really  what  they  want  at  all. 

DEAN  VfM.  E.  TRITAX  (Dean  of  Students,  East  Texas 
State  College ) :  I  think  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  getting  as  many  as  two  crusades  because  of  the  poor 
risk  nature  of  many  of  the  Institutions.  I  think  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Stanford  that  we  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  raise  these  questions  with  our  students,  but 
as  for  direct  Involvement,  It  seems  to  me  you  get  Involved 
In  another  problem,  and  I  think  It  does  get  us  Involved  In 
political  Issues.  But  scxnetlmes  you  get  one  end  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum,  and  In  some  Institutions,  by  raising  the  question, 
this  frightens  members  of  the  legislature  so  much  that  you 
Just  cannot  raise  the  questions  In  some  Institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  raised. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  I  would  like  to  throw  out  this 
point.  It  occurs  to  me  that  GTOssllght,  as  a  psychologist, 
has  a  psychological  principle  that  relates  to  learning,  and 
even  If  you  look  at  this  Intellectual  sphere  that  he  was 
dealing  with  that  he  did  not  mention,  and  this  Is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  psychological  Involvement,  and  what  Is  happening  on 
the  campus  In  terms  of  the  way  things  are  structured,  the 
way  they  are  presented,  what  Is  presented,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  this  Is  an  Interesting  Issue  that  even  ties 
In,  Don,  with  yours  In  terms  of  how  many  of  you  have  talked 
to  students  who  were  going  south,  and  It  occurred  to  you  that 
they  had  never  taken  any  position  on  campus  on  some  real 
problems  that  students  need  to  be  dealing  with  there,  even 
In  this  same  area.  Why  does  It  have  to  take  on  more  meaning 
to  go  south  them  deal  with  them  on  your  own  campus? 

DEAN  TRUAX:  Do  you  have  to  carry  a  placard  to  be 

Involved? 

DEAN  EUGENE  E.  ROBINSON  (Associate  Dean  of 
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Students,  Austin  College):  I  would  like  to  follow  this  up  In 
that  you  possibly  do  not  have  to  canry  a  placard .  I  ap¬ 
proached  some  students  who  were  Involved  In  picketing  down  In 
Dallas  on  this  same  Idea,  and  one  of  them  frankly  adsiltted 
afterwards  that  If  you  could  accomplish  this  with  picketing, 
would  you  really  be  willing  to  do  this?  The  feeling  was  kind 
of,  well,  they  really  wanted  the  notoriety  of  being  able  to 
go  down  and  picket.  This  was  part  of  the  whole  affair. 

I  think  even  If  we  could  get  a  decision  for  an  In¬ 
stitution  to  arrive  at  whei?e  they  want  to  be  on  this  con¬ 
tinuum  —  either  the  Intellectual  thmist  or  the  total  In¬ 
volvement  thrust  —  I  think  you  can  still  use  the  learning 
theory  and  the  learning  Involvement  to  bring  this  abotit. 

This  Is  one  area  where  In  strident  personnel  we  need 
to  becoBie  more  familiar  with  how  do  these  people  really  learn 
to  engage  In  this,  cmd  then  begin  to  structure  the  environ¬ 
ment  to  bz>lng  this  along.  I  think  you  can  fit  this  Into  the 
thrust  of  the  Institution  also. 

CONSULT AWT  KAUFFMAN:  I  Just  wemted  to  Involve  Dr. 
Grossllght  In  our  discussion.  If  I  may.  During  the  coffee 
break  I  had  occasion  to  ask  him  a  question  about  his  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  the  dichotomy  that  gets  posed  by 
the  two  speakers.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  expand  a  bit 
on  one  response  he  gave  to  me  about  his  not  disagreeing  with 
the  feelings  of  concern  about  Issues,  but  his  concern  with 
the  quality  of  participation  that  a  student  can  make,  or  a 
contribution  that  the  student  can  make  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  If  he  does  not  first  become  a  student  and 
learn.  X  wonder  If  you  would  comment  on  that? 

DR.  OROSSLIQHr:  I  think  the  thing  that  I  am  being 
asked  —  I  will  take  It  out  of  context  for  a  moment  and 
give  It  to  you  a  different  way.  I  teach  big  classes  when  I 
teach,  and  sometimes  there  Is  criticism  of  big  classes  be¬ 
cause  the  statement  Is,  how  do  you  get  any  discussion  or 
participation?  My  answer,  the  first  one.  Is  always,  the 
student  has  to  know  something  before  we  can  really  partici¬ 
pate.  So  on  some  of  the  Initial  courses  what  we  are  doing 
Is  giving  him  something  to  work  with  so  that  at  a  later  time 
he  can  participate. 

My  concern.  In  terms  of  the  question  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  earlier.  Is  that  you  can  call  for  social  participa¬ 
tion,  but  being  In  a  picket  line  I  guess  Is  a  common 
example  now  as  one  kind  of  participation,  but  Is  it  the  kind 
of  participation  that  we  are  really  trying  to  strive  for? 


I  think  the  universities  can  help  prepare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  kind  of  participation  In  society,  but  It  takes 
some  formal  training.  I  do  not  think  we  really  have  to 
necessarily  get  them  the  experience  of  being  In  a  race  riot 
to  tmderstand  the  lmpoi*tance  of  racial  relations,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 
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So  maybe  the  imlverslty  la  giving  them  the  appro¬ 
priate  behaviors  so  that  at  a  later  time  they  can  operate  as 
intelligent  members  of  society.  We  have  given  them  the  ap¬ 
propriate  responses.  I  suppose  this  Is  the  way  I  would  re¬ 
spond  to  that  particular  question. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  Are  you  putting  this  In  rational 
versus  the  emotional  terms? 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  No,  sir.  As  a  psychologist  I  do 
not  Icnow  what  you  are  talking  about,  see.  (Laughter)  I  am 
not  being  facetious  about  It.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  emo¬ 
tional.  I  watched  students  on  campus,  and  particularly  at 
the  one  I  am  at  now  they  are  having  a  kind  of  fuss  over 
some  things,  and  I  have  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  lot  of 
license  without  the  responsibility  and  the  preparation  that 
goes  with  what  we  mean  by  freedom  here.  This  Is  what  Is  be- 
glimlng  to  bother  me.  kre  we  preparing  students  In  the 
classroom  to  make  the  appropriate  perceptions  of  the  world 
about  them,  and  then  to  know  what  are  the  ranges  of  behavior 
they  can  engage  In? 

DEAN  BURNS  B.  CROOKSTON  (Dean  of  Students,  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University):  What  about  practice  In  experimenta¬ 
tion? 


DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  You  mean  set  up  small  miniature — 

DEAN  CROOKSTON:  You  suggested  that  picketing  was 
not  the  only  way  In  which  people  could  learn  how  to  express 
themselves  on  Issues  of  the  day.  What  other  ways  are  there, 
and  In  what  ways  can  It  happen  on  a  campus? 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  I  suspect  that  you  may  be  asking 
me  a  question  that  Is  beyond  my  knowledge  of  a  university, 
to  be  perfectly  honest. 

MR.  PETER  A.  LEKISCH  (Graduate  Student,  Cornell 
Uhlversity):  Recently  Cornell  University  Student  Government 
gave  $1,000  to  a  county  In  the  south  to  promote  voting  train¬ 
ing.  A  lot  of  people  on  campus  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
represented  properly  and  called  for  a  referendum.  The  ref¬ 
erendum  failed,  and  the  money  Is  still  going  to  go  to  this 
county  in  the  south.  But  In  the  process,  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  learning  took  place,  democratic  learning,  and  also  a 
contribution  I  think  to  society.  This  is  a  way  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  government  and  also  a  student  body,  I  think,  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  social  experience  such  as  this. 


DEAN  ARNO  J,  HAACK  (Dean  of  Students,  Washington 
University):  I  would  reduce  part  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  to  a  rather  simple  assumption.  I  find  myself 
looking  for  a  meaningful  involvement,  to  put  a  dangerous 
over- simplification  on  this.  This  can  come  In  a  nvunber  of 
ways.  There  are  some  of  our  students  who  are  Involved  In 
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that  aense  with  the  aeademlo  material,  and  I  wish  this  were 
a  majority,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  la.  Thla  la  a  thlrat 
for  knowledge  and  a  coming  awake,  a  coming  alive.  When 
that  happena  I  am  not  too  concerned  about  the  kid.  I  go 
along  with  Father  Hartln.  He  will  take  care  of  hlmaelf . 

Another  group  of  our  people  over  the  yeara  have 
become  meemlngfully  Involved  In  our  normal  patterns  of  campus 
life  and  activity,  where  at  least  they  get  a  fair  group  iden¬ 
tification,  a  meaning  of  social  needs,  which  for  many  of  them 
la  a  very  real  need.  A  small  group  have  become  meaningfully 
Involved  In  social  Issues.  This  la  a  minority,  I  think,  on 
most  campuses. 

I  will  accept  any  one  of  these  Involvements.  I  am 
not  In  a  position  to  say  one  Is  more  valuable  than  the  other, 
provided  we  are  exposing  them  In  the  total  education  process 
to  the  range  of  Issues  that  they  should  ultimately  need  to 
view  and  becoaie  Involved  with. 

What  woinrles  me  nowadays  Is  that  In  spite  of  our 
academic  pressure,  I  do  not  think  our  level  of  meaningful 
Involvement  with  the  purely  academic  material  Is  Increasing 
as  rapidly  as  we  might  wish  It  to  be.  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  Involvement  In  normal,  an  old  term  campus  stereotype  — 
the  normal  Involvement  In  caunpus  activities  Is  dropping  off. 
It  Is  dropping  off  dazzllngly.  We  are  beating  It  over  the 
head,  "This  Is  wasting  time,"  and  all  of  that  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  viewpoint. 

In  the  third  area  of  social  experimentation,  the 
percentage  of  Involvement  I  do  not  think  Is  vastly  Increas¬ 
ing,  In  spite  of  all  the  dramatic  Issues  we  have  right  now. 
What  I  see  happening  Is  a  growing  detachment.  This  Is  the 
group  that  Is  playing  around  with  sex,  and  playing  around 
with  drugs  and  wearing  beards,  and  affecting  the  beatnik 
phase,  which  I  think  Is  a  protestation  against  Involvement, 

In  a  sense,  or  seeking  Involvement  In  another  area.  Prom 
where  I  sit  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  too  meamlngful 
for  them.  I  am  not  sui?e  that  I  would  have  wisdom  enough  to 
say  how  I  would  like  to  have  the  Involvement  happen.  I  do 
not  like  It  In  this  last  area  that  we  have  a  lot  of  right 
now.  I  would  settle  for  Involvement  In  any  one  of  the  three 
levels,  without  attempting  to  set  up  a  hierarchy  of  values 
to  say  one  Is  more  Important  than  the  other. 

REV.  MARTIN:  I  would  like  to  agree  with  Amo.  I 
am  a  man  of  peace  and  quiet.  (Laughter) 

Last  year  we  were  asked  by  some  colored  people, 
students,  to  set  up  a  chapter  of  CORE  on  campus.  I  was  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  that,  so  I  suggested  to  them,  "Look, 
you  Are  getting  along  pretty  well  on  campus.  Nobody  Is  dis¬ 
criminating  against  you,  and  nobody  cares  whether  you  are 
black  or  white  or  yellow  or  pink,  or  anything.  Why  not  leave 
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It  that  way.  If  you  start  agitating  on  campus,  pretty  soon 
everybody  Is  going  to  be  sore  at  you,  and  they  are  going  to 
want  to  throw  you  out."  They  could  see  that.  "Why  not,  in¬ 
stead  of  stairtlng  a  crusade,  why  not  work  this  rationally. 
There  are  discriminating  things  aroxmd  the  territory  here,  so 
why  not  get  some  other  white  people  too  to  help  you  on  this, " 
and  they  did.  They  set  up  something  of  an  organization.  We 
have  barber  shops  amd  we  have  eating  places,  and  a  couple  of 
other  places  around  the  territory  that  were  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  colored  people.  We  got  them  desegregated,  and 
everything  is  going  along  very  nicely. 

We  have  no  crusade  to  the  south.  Maybe  that  is 
bad.  We  did  not  have  a  picket  line  at  Jefferson  Bank  where 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  rather  violent  stuff  going  on  In  St. 
Lotils,  and  I  think  we  accomplished  moire  right  arovind  the 
territory  than  If  we  had  established  the  chapter  of  CORE. 

Another  ex£unple.  A  year  ago  we  had  the  coach 
hanged  In  effigy  after  the  second  geime  of  the  season,  at 
the  third  quairter  of  the  second  game  of  the  season.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  There  was  a  big  hubbub,  and  the  coach  was  about  — 
well,  he  happened  to  be  at  Kansas  State  at  the  time  playing 
the  game. 


We  got  hold  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  demon¬ 
stration,  before  the  g£ime  was  over.  Finally  we  got  them  to 
sit  about  and  talk  about  this  thing  rationally.  Well,  be¬ 
fore  the  game  was  over  the  riot  was  over  too.  But  every¬ 
thing  went  along  pretty  well.  In  fact,  I  think  we  came  out 
number  two  In  the  conference  last  year,  emd  also  got  Into  a 
post-season  tournament. 

But  I  think  this  Involvement,  Irrational  involve¬ 
ment,  without  sitting  down  and  doing  things  halfway  sanely, 

I  think  It  can  be  a  detriment.  It  may  be  an  experience,  but 
It  Is  not  a  very  constructive  experience  for  the  school  or 
for  the  students,  or  for  society.  I  think  If  we  can  get 
people  to  be  a  little  more  rational  eind  take  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  rather  than  the  more  explosive  means,  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  all  around. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  Before  Dr.  Grossllght  leaves,  does 
anyone  want  to  direct  a  specific  question  to  him? 


DEAN  WILLIAM  P.  DENMAN  (Dean  of  Students,  Elmhurst 
College):  I  would  like  to.  If  I  may.  Dr.  Grossllght,  would 
I  Interpret  you  correctly  as  feeling,  although  you  threw  out 
an  opinion  earlier,  that  you  felt  Involvement  had  to  be 
meaningful  in  terms  of  the  educational  setup  for  the  student 
In  the  campus;  in  other  words,  external  things  can  sometimes 
be  pretty  superficial,  you  felt.  You  would  not  necessarily, 
reflecting  on  your  earlier  remarks,  feel  that  learning  in 
the  macrocosm.  Impinging  on  the  microcosm,  could  not  be  made 
meaningful  from  an  environmental  press  or  learning  stand¬ 
point,  would  you? 
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Aren't  you  8a3rlng,  so  often  what  happens  Is  that 
this  becomes  fairly  superficial  and  In  terms  of  learning* 

In  terms  of  the  variables  of  learning*  motivation  and  the 
learning  barrier  and  reinforcement,  that  It  does  not  become 
applicable? 

Am  I  misinterpreting  you  here?  What  is  your  posi¬ 
tion  on  this? 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  I  do  not  think  you  are  misinter¬ 
preting  me.  My  position  Is  a  very  difficult  one.  I  had  to 
take  one  for  the  sake  of  the  role  assigned  me. 

DEAN  DENMAN:  Right.  I  was  Just  wondering*  before 
you  left  If  you  would  go  Into  that. 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  I  think  I  really  believe  that 
there  Is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  later  world,  and  really 
not  enough  on  the  academic  world.  The  more  I  think  about 
It*  the  more  I  am  kind  of  convinced  that  the  position  I  took 
Is  the  one  I  really  want  to  take.  I  was  not  sure  when  I 
started.  This  shows  up  In  our  classes*  for  example.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  ask  you  questions  about*  well*  how  Is  this  going 
to  help  me  earn  a  living*  or  how  Is  this  going  to  be  useful 
later. 

So  the  emphasis  Is  always  further  directed*  rather 
than  currently  directed*  and  I  find  this  bothersome  In  one 
respect.  I  also  would  have  taken  a  kind  of  Interesting  ex¬ 
ception*  although  It  would  be  a  hard  one  to  defend. 

Cox*  you  know*  was  proposing  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  Is  bring  In  more  outside  people.  And  this  Is  based  on  a 
kind  of  dichotomy  that  I  hope  Is  rapidly  dying  In  our  uni¬ 
versities.  If  It  Is  not*  It  should  be*  that  there  are  out¬ 
side  people  and  Inside  people*  and  that  somehow  the  college 
professor  fits  a  particular  stereotype  not  In  contact  with 
the  external  world . 

I  am  a  little  concerned  sometimes  with  "outside" 
people  In  this  respect:  They  come  In  and  they  try  to  draw 
an  artificial  distinction  between  the  college  professor  and 
his  classroom  and  what  Is  happening  In  the  real  world.  A 
banker  friend  of  mine  In  town  will  come  and*  "Boy*  some  of 
those  professors  of  economics  ought  to  get  down  here  Into 
the  real  world  and  see  how  economics  works." 


I  also  think  that  some  of  the  people  who  come  In 
from  the  outside  world  mouth  very  nicely  what  Galbraith  calls 
the  conventional  wisdom*  and  this  tends  to  perpetuate  a  way 
of  organizing  the  world  for  the  student  when  he  goes  out. 

I  am  Just  one  of  these  persons  who  believes  that 
It  is  time  for  the  universities  to  have  a  greater  Impact* 

€md  I  meant  It  vice  versa*  this  way*  rather  than  the  vinlver- 
slty  always  having  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
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DEAN  DENMAN:  But  if  we  left  techniques  here  (we 
were  talking  about  bringing  In  people  from  outside),  would 
It  be  inevitable  necessarily  from  your  point  of  view  that  by 
the  macrocosm  Impinging  on  the  microcosm  that  you  are  going 
to  lose  the  environmental  press  that  you  are  talking  about? 
Or  could  this  possibly  work  theoretically? 

DR.  GROSSLIQOT:  I  think  the  distinction  Is  an 
artificial  one.  It  Is  8m  artificial  one  obviously.  You  can 
make  real  use  of  It. 

DEAN  DENMAN:  Tes. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  Did  someone  In  the  back  have  a 

question? 

DEAN  TURNER:  Ross,  I  wamted  to  ask  If  Dr.  Oross- 
llght  would  --  he  started  to  and  then  did  not  go  ahead.  I 
wonder  If  he  would  —  I  wonder  how  he  would  feel  about  com¬ 
menting  about  his  reaction  to  Dr.  Cox?  It  seems  to  me 
there  was  a  little  divergence  on  the  point  of  view.  I 
think  I  got  what  he  was  talking  about;  I  sun  not  sure  yet. 
Perhaps  you  got  It  better  than  I  did . 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  I  do  not  know  If  I  can  really 
adequately  smswer.  I  think  Dr.  Cox  was  trying  to  drive  at, 
as  I  gathered  It,  he  felt  that  there  was  a  failure  of  cur¬ 
rent  education  In  one  respect,  that  we  could  not  deal  with 
what  he  called  (in  some  notes  I  received  from  him  Just  the 
other  day)  the  closed  system. 

I  am  not  aware  of  this  distinction.  I  guess 
Harold  Anderson  of  Michigan  State  has  been  proposing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  closed  system  amd  the  open  system  of 
education.  I  have  a  hunch  —  and  I  am  a  little  concerned 
If  I  Interpreted  him  correctly,  but  I  suspect  that  I  did 
not  —  that  you  somehow  always  have  to  make  education  use¬ 
ful;  that  he  was  arguing  that  we  had  better  prepare,  that 
this  girl  that  he  saw  In  North  Carolina  had  become  disen¬ 
chanted  with  our  education  because  It  was  kind  of  pursuit 
for  knowledge.  It  was  kind  of  an  abstract,  we  were  kind  of 
Isolated  from  the  real  world,  emd  somehow  I  felt  he  was  In¬ 
dicting  our  higher  education  In  the  sense  that  In  our  aca¬ 
demic  environment  we  were  not  preparing  our  people  to  ade¬ 
quately  participate  In  the  real  world. 

Now  I  would  disagree  with  him,  I  think.  I  think 
I  would  disagree  with  him,  but  I  also  think  that  we  csm 
make  our  education  more  effective  for  trsmsfer  to  the  real 
world  thsm  we  have  been,  without  always  saying,  "Well,  wait 
until  you  get  out  four  years  from  now." 

Does  that  help,  or  Is  that  Just  a  lot  of  words 
now  I  have  strung  together?  Sometimes  I  can  do  that. 
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CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  I  have  one  question.  Dr.  Gross- 
light,  In  terms  of  your  exeunple  you  use,  or  Illustration  of 
your  teaching  large  classes.  Maybe  It  Is  not  a  question  as 
much  of  usefulness,  as  to  what  Is  meamlngful.  How  do  you 
involve,  and  how  do  you  make  this  meaningful  for  this  large 
class? 


To  me  this  has  the  same  kind  of  Implication  for 
the  Intellectual  development  of  the  student  as  for  some 
things  that  Cox  has  raised.  In  other  words,  do  you  start 
with  the  anticipation  that  they  are  Involved,  that  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  them  Is  meauilngful,  or  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  that  Is  developed  here  In  terms  of  — 

DR.  GROSSLIGHT:  I  will  answer  your  question  In 
this  way.  Probably  It  will  not  satisfy  you.  This  Is  off 
on  education  now.  If  you  like. 

I  think  one  of  the  primary  roles  of  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  teacher  Is  to  enhance  or  establish  motivation.  I  think 
this  Is  the  problem  we  face  In  education,  to  be  perfectly 
honest.  We  should  not  have  to  do  this,  but  this  Is  the  way, 
as  I  see  It,  that  Is  the  way  the  thing  Is  stnictured. 

So  part  of  my  problem  In  a  big  class  Is  to  somehow 
build  motivation,  keep  them  interested,  and  do  It  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  If  you  like.  And  hope  then.  If  I  have  them  en¬ 
rolled  with  me,  that  by  chemce  they  are  going  to  pick  up  the 
Information  that  I  £un  trying  to  convey. 

Maybe  that  does  not  auiswer  your  question,  but  In  a 
way  I  think  this  question  of  motivation  for  education  Is  one 
of  the  really  critical  Issues  for  Instructors  today, 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS;  It  seems  like  that  same  degree  of 
Involvement  with  you,  and  with  the  courses  directly  related 
to  what  Cox  Is  talking  about  In  tei*ms  of  a  person  being 
Involved . 

DR,  GROSSLIGHT:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  go  out  and  tell  them  what  psychologists  are  doing  In 
Industry,  and  what  they  will  be  able  to  do  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  I  am  going  to  give  them,  and  how  they  will  be  able  to 
earn  a  living  with  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  very  thor¬ 
oughly  avoid  this  all  the  way  through.  I  want  them  to  want 
knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  Somebody  In  the  back  has  a  ques¬ 
tion. 


DEAN  JAMES  E,  NEVfMAN  (Assistant  Dean  of  Students, 
university  of  Chicago):  I  would  certainly  defend  to  the 
death  the  fact  that  colleges  and  luilversltles  exist  for  the 
academic  training  of  their  students,  but  I  also,  as  we  talk 
hei^,  am  Inclined  to  react  violently  the  other  way  because  I 
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think  there  Is  a  group  of  students  (who  many  of  us  know)  who 
are  not  even  being  discussed  hex*e,  and  that  Is  I  think  a  very 
large  group  of  students  aex*oss  the  United  States  who  are  In¬ 
volved  In  their  academic  work,  and  who  come  In  to  college  and 
they  go  to  work  right  away  on  the  subject  matter.  They  are 
deeply  Interested  In  It,  and  they  are  going  right  on  Into 
graduate  work.  That  Is,  It  seems  to  me  an  awful  lot  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  a  great  many  Institutions  are  now  going  on  to 
graduate  work  and  that  this  colors  their  whole  career  dur¬ 
ing  their  liberal  arts  program. 

They  are  concerned  about  getting  Into  graduate  work 
so  they  spend  all  of  their  time  studying.  They  do  not  want 
to  get  Involved  In  anything  that  Is  going  to  detract  from 
that.  They  do  not  want  to  go  out  on  a  limb  and  do  anything 
that  Is  kind  of  dangerous,  or  that  would  Impair  their  chances 
for  going  on,  and  so  on. 

They  are  old  before  their  time,  and  they  do  not  go 
through  the  period  of  exploring  and  of  getting  excited,  and 
of  being  deeply  concerned,  loving,  committed  people. 

I  think  when  we  sit  here  emd  talk  so  dryly  about 
motivation  and  about  getting  them  Interested  In  the  subject 
matter  that  we  are  Ignoring  something  that  Is  vei?y  much  our 
concern,  and  our  problem,  and  that  Is  really,  to  me,  the 
question  lb,  how  can  It  be  In  this  age  In  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  the  races  Is  such  a  driv¬ 
ing,  moral  question,  should  It  not  be  our  concern  that 
there  aza  so  many  of  oxir  students  who  can  sit  In  their 
rooms  and  reaul  sociology  academically;  and  wheza  the  H-bomb 
Is  so  impoirtant,  how  they  can  read  International  zalatlons 
academically,  without  becoming  personally  and  academically 
ocmomltted . 


I  think  that  Is  a  very  zaal  problem  at  least  with 
a  segment  of  the  students  who  are  now  In  college. 

DR.  GROSSLIQHF:  I  must  leave.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  Somebody  else  want  to  comment? 

DIRECTOR  JOSEPH  C.  GLUCK  (Director  Student  Affairs, 
West  Vlirglnla  University):  Along  the  line  of  what  Jim  Is 
talking  about  heza,  I  am  suza  students  must  be  wrong,  but  I 
do  a  lot  of  student  cozmsellng,  amd  the  students  have  some¬ 
times  said  to  me,  "The  trouble  with  the  professors  Is  they 
do  not  mind  doing  the  academic  work,  and  making  straight  A, 
and  getting  Into  graduate  school,  but  the  hell  of  the  whole 
situation  Is  that  the  professor  never  really  shows  himself 
for  what  he  Is."  There  aza  two  points  of  view.  Don't  ask 
me  what  I  think.  I  am  detached  from  this  whole  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  —  maybe  I  am  wzang  about  It,  may¬ 
be  the  students  aza  wrong,  but  I  think  I  would  vote  for  the 
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students.  I  an  not  trying  to  dann  all  faculty  members,  but 
I  would  say  that  I  am  very  much  afraid  there  Is  a  new  breed 
of  instructors  who  have  made  a  fetish  of  this  situation,  of 
the  academic  enterprise,  that  "I  will  not  show  my  colors,  I 
will  not  tell  you  who  I  am."  They  have  a  mask.  This  Is  one 
thing  that  a  good  self-respecting  student  finally,  I  do  not 
believe,  will  ever  feel  that  this  sian  Is  coming  clean  In 
this  situation. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  Joke  I  heard.  There  was  a 
Judge  down  In  our  part  of  the  world.  In  the  mountains,  who 
told  a  story  about  a  colored  gentleman  who  ceune  to  him  at 
the  age  of  about  63  years,  and  wanted  to  get  a  divorce.  The 
Judge,  being  all  things  to  all  people  In  our  part  of  the 
world  (laughter),  got  him  Inside  the  chambers  and  he  said, 
"Jim,  I  have  known  you  for  forty  years,  and  I  know  you  have 
a  good  woman."  He  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  divorce  her 
now?  You  have  all  these  children,  you  have  grandchildren." 

He  said,  "Judge,  you  know  the  trouble  with  my  wife 
Is  she  talks  all  the  time.  She  Just  talks,  and  talks,  and 
talks.  When  I  leave  the  house  she's  talking;  when  I  come 
home  she's  talking,  and  the  last  thing  I  hear  when  I  go  to 
bed  at  nl^t  she's  talking." 

Well  the  Judge  thought  awhile,  and  he  said,  "Jim, 
what  does  she  talk  about?" 

Jim  said,  "Judge,  you  know  that's  the  hell  of  It. 
She  don't  say."  (Laughter) 

This  Is  the  problem  that  students  have  with  pro¬ 
fessors.  (Laughter) 

CONSULTANT  KAUFFMAN:  I  cannot  attribute  this  to 
the  correct  source  because  I  forget  who  said  It,  but  some 
provost  once  commented,  I  believe,  about  the  social 
scientist  on  the  faculty  as  having  an  Irrational  passion 
for  dispassionate  rationality.  That  Is  what  you  had  In 
mind.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  W.  0.  HAMPTON  (Dean  of  Students,  Central 
Missouri  State  College):  I  suspect  most  of  us  find  this 
same  thing,  unless  I  am  tmusual,  of  being  Involved  In  both 
ends  of  this.  I  find  sometimes  I  become  the  battleground 
between  the  Involvement  emd  the  academic  community,  shall 
we  say.  I  would  like  to  have  some  assistance. 

As  someone  said  here  a  moment  ago,  the  faculty 
senate  decides  what  this  shall  be.  Then  the  group  sets  up 
a  certain  group  of  objectives,  and  a  certain  curriculum  and 
this  Is  what  man  shall  become  when  he  gets  out  of  this  In¬ 
stitution  . 


Then  the  student  gets  Involved  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  fence,  and  then  the  personnel  division  becomes  the 
buffer  zone  between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  and 
between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty.  I  am  always 
placed  in  a  situation  whei^e  about  half  the  time  I  want  to 
defend  the  students,  and  about  half  the  time  I  want  to  de¬ 
fend  the  faculty  member. 

So  it  se«ns  to  me  that  in  this  dichotomy  we  ai?e 
all  Involved  in  it  already,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in 
one  form  or  another.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  extremely  different  from  yotirs,  but  this  is 
where  I  am  having  my  problems. 

DEAN  DONALD  B.  ROTHENBERO  (Dean  of  Students, 
Illinois  Wesleyan):  I  am  kind  of  concerned  here.  I  think 
we  have  narrowed  this  down  Just  a  little  too  much.  We  talk 
about  the  classroom  eund  other  Involvements,  and  this  sort 
of  thing. 


I  think  what  Dr.  Cox  was  more  Interested  in  was 
the  university  as  a  community,  and  this  alethla  he  talks 
about  was  truth  in  all  things,  as  I  interpret  it. 


My  Hebrew  is  a  little  different  than  his. 
(Laughter)  I  noticed  it  when  I  walked  into  this  building 
this  morning. 

We  say  to  students  things  other  than  Just  what  we 
say  in  the  classi*oom,  it  seems  to  me,  and  this  is  what  Cox 
is  after. 

You  walk  into  this  building,  Eind  I  do  not  know  how 
many  men  heard  the  comment  made,  "I  wish  we  could"  —  I  did 
not  say  it,  I  wish  I  had.  But  one  of  our  good  state  univer¬ 
sity  men  said,  "I  wish  we  could  afford  to  build  buildings 
like  this  to  give  students  a  different  kind  of  an  outlook  on 
education . " 

I  think  here  is  something  that  we  should  look  at 
too.  Not  what  kind  of  classrooms  do  we  have;  what  kind  of 
buildings  are  we  building?  Are  we  building  buildings  which 
represent  the  kind  of  community  we  want  our  students  to  live 
in?  This  brings  it  a  little  closer  to  me,  I  think,  as  am 
interpretation  of  what  Cox  is  saying. 


I  did  not  meain  to  kill  the  conversation.  (Laughter) 


CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  There  is  an  interesting  article,  I 
think,  in  one  of  the  ACE  publications,  given  by  the  former 
president  of  Rutgers,  that  talks  about  the  atmosphere  that  Is 
built  up  on  a  campus,  based  upon  the  facilities,  the  lamd- 
scaplng,  and  so  forth,  as  it  affects  learning. 


DEAN  HAMPTON:  Yes,  I  think  we  are  escaping  this 
idea  again  of  total  education.  I  do  not  know  where  we  have 
gotten  away  from  it.  I  kind  of  liked  it  myself. 
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REV.  RATTERMAN:  I  am  rather  surprised  that  one 
subject  has  not  come  up  more  explicitly.  I  think  it  has 
been  implied  once.  Don  Wlnbigler  gave  what  are  the  goals 
of  the  university  along  this  line.  He  mentioned  several 
things,  and  the  speaker  when  he  was  in  here  talked  about 
large  classes;  you  have  to  give  them  Infonnatlon  before 
they  can  start  thinking  about  these  things. 

And  there  is  an  academic  process  of  decision  mak¬ 
ing  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  commitment.  We  do  not  go  at 
this  thing  in  Just  a  very  passionate  way,  with  all  due  ex¬ 
citement,  full  steam  ahead.  But  there  is  an  academic 
means  by  which  you  look  into  it.  You  get  the  facts,  and 
you  learn  how  to  weigh  "do"  situations,  and  you  learn  how  to 
discuss  things.  I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  role  that  we 
have  to  play  between  the  student  who  is  Inclined  to  get  all 
excited  and  simply  go  off  on  a  tangent,  or  go  off  on  a  cru¬ 
sade,  and  the  faculty  who  does  not  want  any  crusade  at  all 
but  simply  wants  a  complete  study. 

When  these  things  come  up  on  our  campus  we  perhaps 
have  the  obligation  to  get  the  students  into  discussions  and 
teach  them  how  to  evaluate  the  different  forces  that  ai?e  im¬ 
pinging  upon  them,  so  that  they  can  learn  to  make  a  very 
deliberate,  slow.  Informed  by  the  facts  but  a  very  balanced 
decision,  so  that  when  it  comes  time  to  make  the  commitment 
that  it  will  be  a  wise  commitment,  and  one  that  is  re¬ 
enforced  by  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  from  their  own  experience 
and  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  think  this  goal  of  teaching,  and  how  to  make  a 
decision  is  something  that  we  can  specifically  work  on  in 
our  particular  field.  I  am  rather  surprised  it  has  not 
been  referred  to. 

CONSULT AWT  KAUFFMAN:  But  with  whom  can  you  do 
that,  except  a  handful  of  student  leaders?  How  does  that 
affect  the  bulk  of  the  student  body  who  does  not  ever  come 
in  contact  with  a  Deem  of  Men,  or  a  Dean  of  Students? 

REV.  RATTERMAN:  I  would  say,  nvimber  one,  if  you 
do  it  with  a  handful  of  student  leaders,  this  is  going  to 
filter  down  through  the  school  paper,  for  Instance.  If 
something  comes  up  very  strongly  on  one  side,  all  right, 
there  are  such  things  as  letters  to  the  editor  saying, 

"Let's  slow  down  and  think  the  thing  through,"  if  you  can 
possibly  be  lucky  enough  to  get  something  in  your  school 
paper  without  having  to  take  out  a  paid  ad.  (Laughter) 

I  think,  too,  in  perhaps  the  convocation  programs 
or  einythlng  else  over  which  we  have  some  control,  make  sure 
there  is  some  balance  or  control.  We  can  arrange  for  a 
number  of  programs  to  balance  this  thing  off,  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  going  off  on  one  side.  Not  all  of  these  programs 
are  going  to  get  to  the  last  student. 
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Incidentally,  I  am  concerned  very  much  with  the 
problem  that  was  brought  up  here  of  the  \mconcez*ned  stu¬ 
dent,  the  kind  that  never  bothers  about  these  things.  That 
Is  a  big  problem  too. 

Anyway,  on  this  other  thing,  I  think  teaching  the 
process  of  making  a  rational  decision  Is  within  our  confi¬ 
dence,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  very  Important  part  of  our  work. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  It  Is  Interesting,  In  a  way,  that 
we  still  talk  about  our  role  though  as  a  continuous  one  of 
establishing  balance  or  slowing  down  a  process,  and  as  I  In¬ 
terpret  Cox,  he  Is  saying  you  had  better  get  with  the  thrust. 

DEAN  WINBIGLER:  I  might  offer  an  Incident  which  I 
think  Is  Illustrative  of  a  number  of  things  which  were  said, 
but  particularly  relates  to  what  Father  Pat  was  Just  saying. 

This  was  at  the  height  of  the  Aaron  Henry  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  campaign  In  Mississippi,  and  we  narrowly  averted  having 
300  freshmen  loaded  In  a  bus  and  going  to  Mississippi.  I 
Imply  that  I  think  that  would  have  been  catastrophic,  and  I 
think  It  would  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
would  have  gone  -  not  what  their  motive  was,  but  of  the  clr- 
ciunstances.  This  was  right  after  the  first  big  mid-term,  and 
\inquestlonably  this  was  one  of  the  major  motivations.  It  was 
frightening  to  me  to  realize  that  otherwise  Intelligent 
youngsters  were  that  close  to  being  susceptible  to  a  mob  ac¬ 
tion  without  carefully  considering  the  consequences  or  what 
might  have  been  the  repercussions  and  the  results  of  this  to 
them  personally,  and  to  the  cause. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  merit  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  In  mind,  but  thclr  willingness  to  make  a  decl« 
slon,  and  to  move  on  It,  on  the  basis  of  vei?y  little  reflec¬ 
tion  or  very  little  evidence  regainllng  the  consequences  of 
this  was  really  very  alarming. 

I  think  the  value  of  the  Incident  on  our  campus  was 
that  we  succeeded  In  getting  some  appraisal  on  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Individuals  concerned  and  some  after-the-fact  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this. 

One  of  the  lads  who  did  go  --  amd  there  were  about 
a  dozen  of  them  who  went  --  considered  himself  a  very  brave 
person  because  of  all  the  personal  risks  that  he  took,  and  he 
declared  himself.  In  private,  that  he  did  think  this  took  a 
lot  of  courage  to  do  this  because  he  was  standing  for  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  discovered  he  did  not  have  the  guts  to  tell  his 
mother.  (Laughter)  He  was  bom  In  Georgia.  (Laughter) 

Now  this  was  personal  covunsellng  rather  thsin  group 
counseling,  but  he  learned  a  few  things  about  himself  from 
having  gone  through  this  experience,  and  from  some  of  the 
counseling  activities  that  took  place  around  It. 


DEAN  WM.  V.  BURGER  (Dean  of  Students,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines):  Following  up  a  bit  on  what  Don  has  said, 
this  matter  of  counseling  with  the  Individuals,  the  leaders 
that  you  have  on  campus  can  certainly  do  much  more  than  per¬ 
haps  you  as  an  Individual  Dean  of  Students  can  do  In  direct¬ 
ing  some  of  the  thinking  and  so  on  that  go  on  on  every  campus. 
I  found  out  after  some  of  the  experiences  In  my  earlier  years 
In  this  game  that  you  csuinot  go  out  and  soften  up  a  whole 
group  on  anything. 

So  I  got  the  Idea  of  calling  upon,  not  necessarily 
the  president  of  the  student  council,  but  some  one  who  was  a 
good  speaker.  He  may  have  been  not  even  an  officer  of  the 
student  council.  But  we  would  have  an  assembly,  and  we  would 
take  either  one,  two,  or  three  Individuals  and  try  to  sit 
down  and  give  them  the  points  of  view  that  maybe  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  faculty  had  on  It,  not  always  accepted  by 
that  Individual,  but  he  got  the  general  Idea  of  having  some¬ 
thing  rational  rather  them  emotional,  and  then  we  let  him 
call  the  meeting,  and  we  would  go  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
and  ask  for  an  eleven  o'clock  hour,  say  on  Thursday,  to  have 
this  assembly.  We  do  not  have  scheduled  assemblies;  they  are 
on  call.  And  we  would  accomplish  more  by  having  that  ap¬ 
proach  to  It,  and  softening  down  a  lot  of  the  rabble  rousing 
that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place,  and  did  take  place  In 
former  years. 

It  has  reduced  my  headaches  tremendously  In  these 
last  several  years,  because  we  had  It  as  though  It  were  com¬ 
ing  out  of  their  group.  Instead  of  being  hemded  down  by  ultl- 
matlms  or  dlctums  from  the  administration.  I  will  say  It  was 
rather  pleasant.  I  had  a  birthday  Just  a  couple  of  months 
ago  and  had  about  250  of  the  fraternity  men  come  out  In  front 
of  the  house  and  sing  "Happy  Birthday"  and  "He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow."  That's  a  lot  better  than  having  an  effigy  or  cherry 
bomb  celebration. 

I  do  think  we  are  beginning  to  get  that  feel  of 
affairs  on  campus,  as  well  as  those  that  might  affect  these 
other  Issues  that  have  been  discussed  this  morning.  I  would 
like  to  throw  that  out,  because  as  I  say  it  has  been  a  very 
pleasemt  five  or  six  years  In  the  past,  and  I  did  not  have 
some  of  these  other  things  happening  to  me .  I  thought  I 
would  throw  It  out  to  those  wearing  the  Green  Ribbons  especi¬ 
ally. 

DEAN  DOUBLAS  A.  STUART  (Assistant  Dean  of  Students, 
Michigan  Technological  University):  Formerly  the  Michigan 
College  of  Mines. 

The  discussion  this  morning  brought  to  mind  a  say¬ 
ing  that  I  remember  on  the  wall  of  one  of  our  mathematics 
professors  who  was  also  a  bit  of  a  philosopher.  It  went 
something  like;  "Don't  go  around  starting  vast  projects  on 
half  vast  Ideas."  (Laughter) 
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I  have  tried  to  remember  that  because  I  think  in 
this  matter  of  involvement,  the  message  that  came  through  to 
me  at  least  was  an  individtial  one:  Where  do  I  start?  And 
as  much  as  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  idea  of  vast  pro¬ 
jects  of  a  social  nature,  I  think  the  place  we  have  to  begin 
is  at  home,  with  our  own  personal  lives. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  model  that  was  mentioned. 

I  think  it  relates  quite  a  bit  to  our  own  work  in  personnel. 

If  we  want  to  condemn  our  faculty,  which  sometimes  we  can,  I 
think  this  is  perhaps  one  place  where  our  students  do  get  off 
on  the  wrong  tangent. 

The  gentleman  from  the  University  of  Chicago  I 
think  pointed  up  a  real  pz*oblem  in  certain  az^as  whez*e  our 
stxidents  lose  sight  of  the  real  educational  value  of  a  liber¬ 
al  arts  program,  or  liberal  education,  because  they  are  geared 
to  the  future  and  graduate  school.  In  other  words,  they  will 
devote  their  major  energies  to  those  things  that  will  bring 
the  greatest  return. 

Where  do  they  get  this?  In  many  eases,  where  do  our 
faculty  members  achieve  their  primary,  shall  I  say,  rewards 
for  their  academic  work?  How  many  people  are  given  recogni¬ 
tion  for  their  teaching?  We  have  this  problem  of  publlsh-or- 
perlsh,  and  such  things  as  that.  The  typical  faculty  member 
is  concerned  about  his  professional  identity.  I  am  certain 
that  students  pick  this  up  very  quickly.  If  this  faculty 
member  is  not  concerned  really  with  what  he  is  putting  out  in 
the  classroom,  only  as  a  means  to  doing  something  else  that 
will  get  him  to  a  better  position  somewhere  else,  why  should 
not  they  develop  this  kind  of  sci  approach  to  getting  into 
graduate  school? 

For  my  money,  the  place  we  have  to  begin  is  with 
our  own  individual  lives.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  neighbor  we  can  be  in  our  neighborhood.  We  have 
to  get  completely  Immersed  in  things  like  sewage  disposal. 
(Laughter)  To  me  this  is  a  social  issue.  (Laughter)  In 
Lake  Superior  there  is  a  place  where  the  water  is  so  pure  you 
can  drink  it,  and  yet  at  the  middle  of  our  c£unpus  we  dump  all 
of  our  sewage  fi*om  the  college  and  the  community  right  into  a 
beautiful  lake  that  people  come  from  miles  around,  all  over 
the  countiTy,  to  visit.  We  have  to  post  a  sign  alongside  of 
our  beach,  to  which  the  community  maintains  a  shuttle  bus  to 
run  kids  back  and  forth,  nevertheless  we  post  a  sign,  "Unfit 
for  swimming."  This  has  presented  no  concern  to  the  public 
up  there  for  100  years.  Well,  personally  I  have  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  sewage  disposal  as  perhaps  the  first  step  in  my 
Involvement . 

I  think  all  of  the  people  in  higher  education  have 
to  begin  with  their  own  neighborhoods,  and  do  the  best  they 
can  there.  Maybe  I  will  get  to  Mississippi  one  of  these  days 
but  right  now  there  is  an  awful  lot  to  do  at  home.  (Laughter) 


DEAN  WOLFF:  I  either  must  stand  alone,  or  I  have 
missed  the  boat  some  place,  but  I  believe  In  emotion.  I 
think  that  actually  you  can  be  scholarly  and  you  can  try  to 
come  to  decisions,  emd  you  can  read,  and  so  on,  but  also  you 
can  make  commitment  with  emotion  and  feel  strongly.  I  would 
feel  that  I  am  exposing  myself.  I  feel  strongly  about  civil 
rights.  I  do  not  mind  getting  up  and  being  counted  on  civil 
rights.  I  feel  stzxtngly  on  certain  mental  hygiene  Issues. 

I  feel  my  students  will  feel  strongly  on  these  Is¬ 
sues  and  not  be  In  a  quiet,  peaceful  attitude  and  keep  things 
leather  smooth.  I  want  them  to  be  excited  and  do  things.  I 
think  this  Is  Important,  and  somehow  I  have  not  felt  this  Is 
a  very  popular  concept  at  this  meeting  today. 

DEAN  WILLARD  W.  BLAESSER  (Dean  of  Students,  City 
College  of  New  York):  This  provokes  a  reaction.  I  have  felt 
that  the  emphasis  that  Ed  Wllllaunson  and  others  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  have  given  to  the  so-called  seminar  approach 
to  controversies  and  using  controversial  Issues  for  learning 
purposes.  Is  excellent  really,  but  I  do  think  there  Is  a 
danger  In  wringing  dry  the  emotion,  and  sort  of  encircling 
our  caunpuses  with  a  whole  series  of  seminars  like  check 
point  Charlies. 

I  am  In  favor  of  seminars  to  get  at  some  of  these 
controversial  Issues,  but  I  do  think  we  need  to  provide,  or 
keep  open  other  avenues,  emd  If  some  of  us  think  that  the 
passionless  seminar  Is  the  answer,  I  would  disagree.  I  do 
not  think  that  Wlllleirason  really  means  the  passionless 
seminar,  either,  although  I  think  some  of  the  writings  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that. 

I  think  If  we  as  models.  If  we  are  In  this  kind  of 
a  seminar,  can  express  our  feelings  strongly  and  yet  by  and 
large  hold  on  to  some  objectivity,  and  trade  feelings  with 
students,  I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  model  that  within  a 
seminar  Is  very  helpful,  because  we  become  very  human  and  we 
make  our  mistakes  somewhat  openly,  and  the  students  see  us 
do  this,  and  they  then  become  a  little  more  Inclined  to 
risk,  and  I  think  In  that  kind  of  a  dialog  maybe  a  little 
more  learning  takes  place. 

DEAN  W.  K.  WHETSTONE  (Dean  of  Men,  Lambuth  College): 
I  come  from  a  very  small  college  and  our  problems  are  differ¬ 
ent  than  the  ones  you  face,  but  our  situation  is  this,  that 
we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  community  on  the  campus,  as  community,  emd  yet  we  have 
many,  many  camps  within  the  community. 

We  have  those  who  grab  the  torch  and  who  feel  that 
If  you  have  the  torch  and  If  you  are  crusading  that  you  wear 
the  halo,  and  they  are  the  only  right  ones. 

Then  we  have  another  small  minority  group  who  feel 
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that  our  way  of  life  is  being  threatened,  and  therefore  we 
are  in  complete  opposition  to  the  way  you  feel.  Then  we 
have  the  large  number,  the  majority,  who  are  disinterested 
and  do  not  care  which  one  is  which. 

Now  I  think  that  our  responsibility  is  to  all  of 
them,  and  if  I  declare  ray  colors,  as  many  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  have  declared  their  colors,  and  they  have  lost  their 
right  —  not  exactly  right,  but  no  student  goes  to  them  to 
enter  into  dialog  whenever  they  have  gone  out  with  their 
torch  leading  a  certain  group,  minority  givsup  of  students. 

I  think  there  is  a  detached  view  in  which  you  can 
put  other  values  higher,  such  as  respect  for  personality,  and 
the  right  of  individual  difference  and  letting  a  person  ex¬ 
press  an  unpopular  view,  and  still  give  him  the  right  to  do 
so  without  attacking  him  as  a  person,  and  we  can  hold  a  per¬ 
son  as  Important  and  accept  his  right  to  disagree. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  what  I  sun  talk¬ 
ing  about.  For  Instance,  we  have  a  large  group  of  students 
who  formed  a  Friends  orgamizatlon.  They  meet  once  a  week 
with  a  group  of  Negro  students.  Theh  meet  together  often, 
they  have  dialog  together.  They  are  friends.  But  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  the  elite.  And  they  consider  that  all  of 
these  others  have  no  social  passion,  they  have  no  real  ethi¬ 
cal  concern,  and  so  forth. 

One  student  becsune  so  Incensed  with  this  group  that 
he  begsm  to  write  anonymous  letters  to  the  parents  of  these 
students.  Many  of  them  were  conservative  parents,  and  the 
parents  became  very  upset.  They  came  on  to  the  campus  and  I 
had  to  interview  the  parents,  and  finally  I  found  out  which 
student  was  writing  the  anonymous  letters.  Then  I  fovuid,  in 
the  Involvement  with  him,  that  it  was  not  really  malicious 
slainder,  or  it  was  not  an  effort  on  his  part  to  hurt  these 
other  fellows,  but  that  he  really  had  some  points  of  view. 

He  was  prejudiced  for  a  reason.  He  could  be  no  other.  He 
came  from  an  authoritarian  background . 

It  was  not  very  long  after  we  started  our  inter¬ 
views  that  I  discovered  that  we  stopped  talking  about  race 
and  started  talking  about  how  his  father  treated  him  all  the 
time. 


So  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  person  who 
is,  so-called,  prejudiced  and  more  concerned  in  keeping  the 
status  quo  as  much  as  we  have  in  joining  and  getting  on  the 
bandwagon  and  carrying  the  torch. 

DEAN  WINBIGLER:  I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  this, 
but  I  do  want  to  respond  to  Dean  Wolff's  comments  here,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  risk  of  getting  this  discussion  derailed,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  consideration,  that  is,  the 
role  of  emotion. 
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I  think  efforts  have  been  made  to  repeal  emotion. 
Inadvertently.  What  has  given  me  pause  on  this  Is  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  certain  number  of  Instances  In  which  students  seem 
to  become  very  much  Involved  emotionally  In  Issues  In  which 
they  had  no  rational  Interest. 

I  have  asked  the  question  of  why?  I  have  a  tenta¬ 
tive  answer,  which  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  test  thoroughly, 
but  one  which  I  think  Is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  Is 
that  by  accident  and  design  many  of  the  pressures  In  our  aca¬ 
demic  process  have  been  In  the  direction  of  depersonalizing 
the  educational  experience.  In  large  classrooms,  first  of  all. 
In  mass  activities  where  the  Individual  and  the  sense  of  In¬ 
dividual  Involvement  Is  minimized,  whether  we  Intend  to  do  It 
or  not.  Secondly,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  have  tended 
to  de-emphaslze  those  traditional  college  activities,  the 
ones  Arno  mentioned  here,  which  had  to  do  with  student  life 
which  gave  a  certain  emotional  release,  and  these  are  no 
longer  quite  respectable.  So  all  along  the  line  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  circumscribe  the  academic  experience  In 
those  areas  where  there  Is  a  tremendous  and  easy  expression 
of  emotion. 

Then  I  look  at  the  crusades,  and  every  one  of  them 
Involves  two  elements:  (1)  A  certain  amount  of  danger;  and 
(2)  a  certain  amount  of  adventure.  And  the  easy  way  to  get 
an  emotional  release,  an  emotional  expression  with  social 
acceptance  these  days  Is  some  kind  of  crusade.  Whether  you 
believe  In  It  or  not,  this  Is  a  form  of  emotional  expres¬ 
sion. 

As  I  say,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  test  this 
theory  thoroughly,  but  I  think  It  Is  worthy  of  examination, 
and  I  think  It  says  something  for  the  management  of  our  whole 
academic  enterprise  In  finding  more  varied  opportunity  for 
the  normal  and  natural  emotional  release  and  experience. 

DEAN  TURNER:  Dean  Ross,  I  have  been  trying  very 
hard  to  relate  what  has  been  said  to  us  this  morning  In  the 
two  speeches  and  the  discussion  here  to  our  own  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from  Kent  State  was  speaking 
pretty  much  to  the  academic  side  of  things,  whereas  Mr.  Cox 
was  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  what  takes  place  outside 
of  the  classroom. 

I  think  I  find  myself  In  between  Mr.  Wolff  and  Don 
In  this  respect,  that  I  think  there  Is  a  place  for  some  pas¬ 
sion  and  some  getting  all  steamed  up  about  things,  but  where 
does  our  place  come  In  this? 

I  have  the  feeling  this  morning  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kent,  Mr.  Grossllght,  was  taking  a  little  more  level¬ 
headed  point  of  view  than  perhaps  Mr.  Cox  was,  but  I  came 
out* with  this.  It  seems  to  me  my  Job  Is  to  participate  In 
the  learning  process  that  the  students  are  supposed  to  be 
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going  through  on  the  campus.  In  trying  to  get  him  to  reach 
the  point  of  view  that  he  takes  what  these  men  have  to  say, 
but  he  does  not  accept  them  without  looking  at  them.  In 
other  words,  our  part  of  It  can  he  to  say  to  this  boy,  "Maybe 
both  these  people  are  right.  Maybe  one  Is  right,  and  one  is 
wrong.  But  do  not  accept  It  until  you  have  examined  It  very 
carefully  and  then  make  up  your  mind.  Don't  Just  get  on  the 
wagon  because  somebody  says  so . " 

T6  me  this  seems  to  be  part  of  our  Job,  to  get  the 
students,  as  part  of  the  learning  process,  to  at  least  take 
the  time  to  examine  and  appraise  and  scrutinize  and  find  out. 
If  he  then  decides,  when  he  has  made  this  examination,  that 
Mr.  Cox  Is  right,  get  on  the  thing  with  all  the  passion  he 
wamts  to.  If  he  decides  he  is  wrong,  get  on  the  wagon  with 
all  the  passion  he  wants  to  against  the  thing. 

In  the  meantime,  get  Into  this  business  of  exaunln- 
Ing  with  care  and  with  caution  and  with  wisdom,  and  put  some 
passion  Into  this  examination.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  where 
we  relate  to  this  thing. 

DEAN  JAMES  D.  PAISLEY  (Acting  Dean  of  Men,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado):  We  have  a  great  deal  of  ferment  on  our 
caunpus,  sometimes  more  than  we  want,  but  I  think  that  we  want 
to  encourage  exploration,  examination,  and  analysis,  amd  I  do 
not  disagree  with  Mr;  Wolff  here.  I  think  there  can  be  some 
passion  In  It.  I  think  this  quote  kind  of  simunarlzes  my  feel¬ 
ings  about  It  —  It  hamgs  on  my  wall  —  that  man  Is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  consequences  of  his  own  damn  foolishness. 

I  think  that  part  of  our  z*eason  for  being  here  Is 
to  protect  him  from  his  Irrational  acts;  that  Is  to  protect 
him  from  his  own  daunn  foolishness  sometimes. 

CHAIRMAN  ROSS:  I  think  since  we  are  past  twelve  — 
at  least  by  my  watch  —  amd  we  do  have  luncheons  and  other 
things  scheduled  at  twelve-thirty,  that  we  should  terminate. 

I  might  tell  you  about  a  conversation  that  I  had 
with  probably  our  most  successful  academic  student  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  creativity  In  him  that  he  has  been  able  to  ex¬ 
press.  He  came  in  amd  was  concerned  about  the  role  of  the 
administration  and  the  university  being  one  of  supporting 
pretty  much  the  position  that  you  were  talking  about,  Deam 
Turner,  one  of  hopefully  trying  to  establish  ways  and  means 
for  students  to  have  to  study  amd  determine  for  themselves 
their  positions  on  various  Issues. 

His  comment  finally  caune  out  this  way:  That  about 
the  only  place  that  was  left  for  passion  was  In  heterosexual 
relationships,  and  he  was  not  sure  If  this  was  really  the 
direction  that  the  administration  wamted  this  passion  to  go. 
(Laughter) 
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Well,  we  are  adjoximed 


Thank  you  very  much 


(Applause) 


. ..  The  Seminar  recessed  at  twelve  o'clock  ... 


LUNCHEON  SESSION 
Small  College  Representatives 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 

The  Itincheon  session  for  small  college  representa¬ 
tives  held  In  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Park  Shelton  Hotel, 
convened  at  one-five  o'clock,  0.  W.  Lacy,  Dean  of  Students, 
Trinity  College,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  LACY:  Good  afternoon.  Good  afternoon 

to  most  of  you;  good  morning,  Mark.  (Laughter) 

We  heard  this  morning  from  Dr.  Cox  a  distinction 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  the  Importance  of  naming  things.  I  suppose  I  should 
tell  you  what  my  name  Is.  It  Is  Bill  Lacy.  I  come  from  a 
small  liberal  arts  college.  The  distinction  In  the  word 
"small"  is  an  Interesting  one  here  today.  We  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  tiny  Wesleyan  and  Denison.  They  are  small 
in  the  sense  of  numbers.  (Laughter)  Then  we  have  Dr.  Grip 
here  from  small  Temple,  and  schools  larger  In  numbers. 

I  think  that  the  reason  most  of  us  are  here  today 
Is  that  we  reject  and  repudiate  that  there  Is  an  essential 
difference  In  our  educational  processes.  In  our  educational 
goals  based  solely  on  numerical  size.  I  am  not  sure  that 
NASPA  should  condone  that  sort  of  segregation. 

Another  Incidence  of  the  Importance  of  naming 
things  Is  given  In  a  Joke  that  I  heard  first  out  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  week.  I  heai*d  It  again  at  the  head  table  Just 
now  and  I  am  Imposing  on  our  principal  speaker  who  told  It 
to  me  with  a  new  twist,  to  tell  you  here  today. 

Our  speaker  Is  a  university  Chancellor.  He  Is 
not,  I  think,  a  person  trained  In  student  personnel  work. 

He  Is  a  soil  chemist. 

Dr.  Aldrich  has  the  vmlque  opportunity  of  build¬ 
ing  aunother  branch  of  the  University  of  California.  Right 
now  his  staff  Is  less  thsm  100,  and  If  I  know  New  England 
college  administrations.  It  will  probably  get  somewhat 
larger  than  that,  especially  as  they  Intend  to  have  some 
27,500  students  there  In  a  few  years. 
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He  does  not  have  a  topic,  he  says,  to  talk  about, 
but  I  think  he  does,  and  I  think  It  Is  related  to  the  story 
I  am  now  about  to  tell. 

It  seems  there  was  a  Jewish  man  who  was  cleaning 
up  the  stable,  taking  care  of  the  gold  and  the  frankincense 
and  the  myrrh,  getting  ready  to  make  a  trip  down  Into  Egypt. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  us  at  some  time  or  another  have  made 
our  personal  trips  Into  our  personal  Egypts.  We  fled  from 
one  thing  or  another.  But  as  Joseph  was  putting  away  the 
gold  and  the  frankincense  and  the  myrrh  he  rose  up  under 
the  crib  and  he  hit  his  head  on  a  rafter  and  said,  "Jesus 
Christ."  And  his  bride  said,  "Joseph,  I  always  liked  that 
name  better  thsui  Melvin."  (Laughter) 

I  think  this  Illustrates  how  Important  It  Is  for 
us  to  know  what  the  name  of  the  thing  Is  that  we  are  going 
to  do,  and  also  how  Important  It  Is  that  the  name  may  very 
well  determine  the  future  course  of  our  actions. 

I  am  going  to  let  Dr.  Aldrich  neune  his  own  topic 
here  today.  (Applause) 

DR.  DANIEL  0.  ALDRICH,  JR.  (Chancellor,  University 
of  California,  Irvine,  California;  "Planning  for  Student 
Personnel  Administration"):  Thank  you  very  much.  Bill. 

I  came  on  to  Detroit  this  morning  from  Chicago, 
where  I  had  flown  late  last  evening,  very  concerned  about 
what  I  would  find  here.  Mr.  Brugger  who  had  made  the  con¬ 
tact  with  me  Initially  some  couple  of  months  ago,  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  background  and  Interest  of  NASPA  and  that  perhaps 
along  the  way  I  might  be  willing  to  comment  about  plans  and 
thoughts  that  go  through  my  mind  at  this  stage  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  campus  which  Is  yet  to  come  Into  being. 

I  would  like  to  go  back,  though,  and  compliment 
you  on  the  Introduction.  Usually  the  material  that  Is  sent 
out  fi?om  my  office  to  any  agency  or  Individual,  that  provides 
some  background.  Is  utilized  verbatim,  and  they  go  on  hours 
on  end  commenting  about  the  variety  of  affiliations  over  the 
seasons,  and  then  If  they  happen  to  have  a  chance  to  chat 
with  you  prior  to  your  commenting,  they  will  add  In  the  es¬ 
sence  of  such  remarks. 

It  was  a  much  better  Introduction  than  the  one  I 
had  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  when  speaking  before  a 
seirvlce  club  on  the  coast.  They  had  given  me  25  minutes  and 
suggested  that  I  have  the  group  out  sharply  by  one-thirty, 
and  the  man  who  Introduced  me  was  a  friend  of  long  steuidlng, 
who  chose  not  only  to  use  all  the  material  that  had  been 
provided  by  the  office,  but  having  known  me  for  a  long  time, 
to  add  a  variety  of  personal  notes  about  the  whole  affair. 

Well,  It  had  the  chairman  of  the  day  beside  himself 
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because  Instead  of  getting  me  underway  at  five  minutes  past 
one,  as  was  scheduled,  he  had  gone  on  ten  minutes,  twelve 
minutes,  thirteen  minutes,  and  was  still  at  hand  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  past  the  hour  when  the  chairman,  not  being  able  to  stand 
It  any  more,  got  up  and  grabbed  the  gavel,  amd  rapped  smartly 
once,  twice,  three  times  on  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  time 
he  struck  It  the  head  of  the  gavel  snapped  off  and  spun 
through  the  air,  and  struck  a  man  sitting  right  where  you 
are  sitting,  right  here  In  the  forehead,  and  as  he  slumped 
Into  unconsciousness,  sliding  toward  the  floor,  he  remarked, 
"Hit  me  again,  I  can  still  hear  the  s.o.b."  (Laughter  and 
applause) 


So  having  a  better  departure  than  that  this  noon¬ 
time  (laughter),  I  would  commence  by  stating  first  of  all 
that  I  was  very  pleased  that  I  could  spend  an  hour  or  so  with 
a  group  this  momlng  that  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  papers 
that  were  presented  earlier  In  the  day. 

I  Indicated  at  that  particular  group  session  that 
this  was  my  first  meeting.  I  could  not  contain  myself  longer 
because  I  found  the  conversation  and  the  thoughts  most  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  as  I  embark  upon  the  comments  that  I  have  put 
down  on  paper  —  and  I  shall  move  away  from  them  on  occa¬ 
sions  --  you  will  recognize  that  I  have  come  here  to  learn 
from  you.  I  have  no  background  whatsoever  In  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  campus,  or  dealing  with  student  personnel  affairs, 
other  than  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher. 

In  fact,  when  Ad  Brugger  called  me  to  see  If  I 
would  speak  at  this  affair,  I  was  out  of  town,  and  coming 
back  to  the  office  there  was  a  note  on  my  desk  Indicating 
that  I  had  been  approached  about  speaking  here,  and  I  simply 
noted,  "I  think  I  should  know  more  about  what  I  am  talking 
about  before  taking  on  such  an  assignment  as  this." 

This  comment  was  designed  to  Inform  my  secretary 
that  the  answer  was  "no,"  and  that  she  should  call  Mr. 

Brugger  and  so  Indicate,  using  this  reason.  But  somehow  or 
another  the  Implications  of  my  remarks  did  not  get  through. 
Another  telephone  conversation  developed,  and  there  was  an 
exchange  of  letters,  and  before  I  knew  It,  there  was  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  be  here  on  April  6th. 

I  have  In  my  book  "NASPA".  I  did  not  know  what  It 
meant.  In  the  middle  of  last  week  I  still  did  not  know  what 
It  meant.  (Laughter)  And  there  was  laid  on  my  desk  Thursday 
my  travel  or  marching  orders  for  Detroit.  I  thought,  "Good 
loixl,  I  have  to  get  something  together." 

Frankly,  I  am  no  further  ahead  In  putting  down 
Ideas  than  I  was  when  Ad  contacted  my  secretary  two  months 
ago.  In  fact  I  am  faced  with  a  problem  that  Is  common  to 
\inlverslty  presidents.  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  that 
Tom  Hamilton,  who  Is  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
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recently  made  In  prefacing  a  talk  that  he  was  to  give  on 
"Education  for  the  Space  Age."  He  says: 

"S<miehow  I  always  seem  to  get  absolutely  ridicu¬ 
lous  speaking  assignments  In  terms  of  my  very  limited  compe¬ 
tence.  At  the  moment  my  checkbook  Is  out  of  balance;  I  can¬ 
not  provide  effective  cotmsel  for  the  future  of  my  son's 
education;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  extremely  puzzled 
by  my  dau^ter's  fourth-grade  homework.  In  shoi^t,  I  keep 
congratulating  myself  each  Friday  that  I  made  It  through  the 
week.  And  yet  this  afternoon  I  am  supposed  to  talk  about 
education  for  the  space  age. 

"This  Is  a  recurring  problem  with  university  presi¬ 
dents,  for  the  public  In  general  expects  far  more  than  they 
are  able  to  deliver  If  they  are  really  honest  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  knowledge. 

"But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  recently  I  came  across 
a  passage  written  by  Gertrude  Stein  which  has  clarified  the 
whole  matter."  (Laughter) 

"'Education  Is  thought  about  and  as  It  Is  thought 
about  It  Is  being  done.  It  Is  being  done  In  the  way  It  Is 
thought  about,  which  Is  not  true  of  almost  anything.  Almost 
smythlng  Is  not  done  In  the  way  It  Is  thought  about  but  edu¬ 
cation  Is.  It  Is  done  In  the  way  It  Is  thought  about  and  that 
Is  the  reason  so  much  of  It  Is  done  In  New  England  and  Switz¬ 
erland."  (Latighter)  "There  Is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  It 
done  In  New  Englemd  and  Switzerland. 

"'In  New  England  they  have  done  It  —  they  do  do 
It  —  they  will  do  It  and  they  do  It  In  every  way  In  which 
education  can  be  thought  about. 

"'I  find  education  everywhere  and  In  New  England  It 
Is  everywhere.  It  Is  thought  about  In  America  everywhere  but 
only  In  New  England  Is  It  done  as  much  as  It  Is  thought  about. 
And  that  Is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  They  do  It  so  much  In 
New  England  that  they  even  do  it  more  than  It  Is  thought 
about . ' "  ( Laughter ) 

"So  much  then  for  clarification."  (Laughter) 

My  appearance  here  today,  as  I  Indicated,  Involves 
selfish  motives,  for  I  expect  to  learn  far  more  from  you 
than  you  from  me. 

I  aim  a  new  university  administrator  without  a  cam¬ 
pus,  faculty,  or  students.  To,  be  sure,  we  are  plainnlng  and 
building,  and  out  of  the  rolling  hills  that  border  the 
Pacific  Ocean  near  Newport  Beach,  California,  there  Is 
gradually  taking  shape  a  1500  acre  general  campus  of  the 
University  of  Callfomla,  destined  to  enroll  by  the  late 
1980's  27,500  students. 
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Surrounding  the  1500  acres  of  eanpus  are  nearly 
100,000  acres,  under  a  single  ownership,  of  rich  valley 
lands,  dry- farm  grain,  and  range.  As  we  build  the  campus  so 
too  shall  we  build  about  us  a  city  of  150,000  people. 

As  we  have  looked  back  over  the  history  of  the 
universities  of  this  country  and  the  world  since  medieval 
times,  we  are  aware  that  the  great  xmlversltles  have  been 
developed  In  association  with  great  towns, more  often  than 
not  gTOWlng  out  of  these  towns.  And  we  are  somewhat  excited 
about  the  opportunity  that  perhaps  In  this  Instance  an  Insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  might  provide  for  the  enlightened 
beginning  and  building  of  such  a  town. 

In  ^15  days,  September  1965*  we  shall  be  opening 
our  doors  to  1,000  students,  lower  division,  upper  division, 
and  graduates,  who  shall  pursue  programs  of  study  euid  re¬ 
search  In  the  College  of  Arts,  Letters  and  Science,  organized 
on  a  divisional  basis,  five  divisions  (the  humanities,  the 
fine  arts,  social  sciences,  biological  sciences,  and  the 
physical  sciences);  a  School  of  Engineering,  concentrating 
originally  on  systems  engineering  and  electronic  engineering; 
a  Graduate  School  of  Administration,  combining  public  admin¬ 
istration,  business  administration,  educational  administra¬ 
tion;  and  an  Institute  of  Environmental  Planning,  where  the 
Interrelationship  of  open  space  --  the  natural  resource  — 
and  urban  space  —  the  human  resource  —  shall  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  study. 

If  one  Is  at  all  acquainted  with  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  you  are  aware  that  there  Is  sweeping  across  the  landscape 
from  Los  Angeles  southward  towards  San  Diego  millions  of 
people,  adding  to  the  state  at  the  rate  of  I56O  a  day.  Just 
about;  that  as  they  move  southward  they  come  up  against  the 
great  agricultural  area.  That  Is  the  Irvine  ranch. 

This  campus  that  Is  to  come  Into  being  Is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nine  cities,  all  of  which  come  up  against  the 
boundaries  of  this  great  Ismdscape  yet  to  be  encroached  upon 
essentially  by  people. 

The  first  shall  be  the  campus  at  Irvine,  and  hope¬ 
fully,  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  brought  there,  there 
shall  come  Information  that  will  enable  people  to  build  this 
city  of  200,000  about  us  In  the  next  fifteen  years,  to  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  Infonnatlon  that  we  can  lay  before 
them,  not  telling  them  how,  but  perhaps  providing  them  the 
alteimatlves  from  which  they  shall  make  decisions  about  how 
that  community  shall  grow. 

Faculty  are  being  recruited  now  for  the  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  buildings  to  house  the  academic  pro¬ 
grams  and  co-currlcular  activities  for  2,000  students  are 
under  construction.  This  will  give  us  a  lead  time  of  a  year 
for  our  projections  that  we  shall  Increase  enrollment  at  the 
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rate  of  1,000  to  1500  per  year. 

So  In  this  quick  view  you  have  some  plotwe  of  the 
new  campus  and  the  surroundings  over  which  I  preside  as  a  soxi; 
of  academic  obstetrician.  (Laughter) 

In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  we  at  Irvine 
face  a  fantastic  assortment  of  opportunities,  not  a  few  of 
them  relating  to  the  concerns  of  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tors.  Lacking  firsthand  knowledge  of  how  the  professional  In 
the  field  would  respond  to  these  opportunities,  I  approach 
the  subject  of  organizing  student  life  In  large  measure  from 
my  own  experience  as  a  student  and  a  teacher. 

At  one  time  or  another  and  to  varying  degrees  In 
the  past  two  years  I  have  thought  about  the  nature  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  university  and  the  Image  that  the  Institution, 

Its  faculty,  staff,  and  students  create  In  the  minds  of  pro¬ 
spective  students.  How  do  we  organize  to  receive  and  to 
stimulate  Inquisitive  minds?  How  do  we  share  with  students 
the  excitement  of  outstanding  scholars  and  scientists  In 
their  endless  and  urgent  quest  for  knowledge?  In  what  way 
does  this  concern  Influence  our  Impact  upon  students  as  we 
Involve  them  In  admissions,  registration,  academic  programs, 
housing,  and  extracurricular  activities  of  staggering  variety? 

I  have  thought  about  academic  and  social  standards, 
honor  codes,  and  Judicial  procedures,  fraternities,  sorerl- 
tles,  and  residence  halls,  cooperative  and  otherwise,  about 
student  government  and  campus  publications,  of  music  amd 
drama  and  other  azi:lstlc  and  cultural  events,  of  athletic 
policies,  of  leadership  training  conferences,  hospitality  to 
students  from  abroad,  and  recognition  of  student  oz>ganlza- 
tlons,  be  they  social,  culture!,  political  or  religious. 

And  after  thinking  about  all  of  this  and  talking  about  It, 
what  do  I  propose  to  do  at  Irvine? 

First  of  all  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  life  on  a  campus  Is  whole  and  Interrelated,  that 
all  members  of  the  campus  are  participants  In  a  community  of 
learning  In  which  every  relationship  and  every  activity  Is 
significant  for  learning.  It  means  that  the  campus  community 
Is  conceived  as  a  place  where  living  and  learning  go  on  to¬ 
gether,  that  It  Is  a  place  where  learning  In  the  academic 
sense  Is  not  an  Isolated  process,  that  It  Is  a  place  where 
everybody  csm  eat,  work,  study,  play  amd  talk  freely  and  hon¬ 
estly  together,  where  they  can  recognize,  accept,  and  share 
responsibility  together,  and  where  relationships  between  the 
mature  and  the  less  mature,  the  skilled  amd  the  less  skilled, 
are  maintained  on  a  friendly,  understaindlng,  humam  basis.  It 
meauis  finally  that  the  caunpus  Is  a  place  where  all  members  of 
the  community  are  privileged  to  know  the  essential  facts  about 
all  the  problems  of  the  community,  where  they  are  privileged 
to  think  about  these  problems,  to  have  and  to  express  opin¬ 
ions  about  them,  and  to  have  a  concern  commensurate  with  their 


ability,  Judgaent  and  eonoem  In  decisions  upon  matters  which 
are  Important  to  them  as  members  of  that  community. 

And  second,  having  arrived  at  a  philosophy  of  stu¬ 
dent  relationship  which  It  Is  willing  to  adopt,  the  campus 
should  make  the  philosophy  unmistakably  clear  to  all  con- 
eemed  and  that  It  pattern  Its  policies.  Its  programs,  and 
Its  procedures  In  conformity  with  this  philosophy.  If  there 
are  to  be  differences  of  opinion  thereafter,  they  will  not 
stem  from  confusion  over  what  the  Institution's  administra¬ 
tion  Is  really  trying  to  do. 

At  this  point  In  ay  pr-esentatlon  I  might  well  have 
embarked  upon  a  review  of  my  present  understanding  of  the 
many  facets  of  campus  life  which  Involve  Interaction  between 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  In  order  to  provide  a  background 
for  some  ranarks  about  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
student  personnel  administrators  as  I  presently  see  them. 

Since  all  of  you  have  had  far  more  day  to  day  ex¬ 
perience  In  dealing  with  these  matters  than  I,  nothing  much 
of  value  to  you  would  Issue  from  such  commentary.  Yet,  I  am 
here  and  anxious  to  learn.  Only  If  you  understand  how  little 
I  know  can  you  possibly  help  me  and  In  helping  me  maybe  you 
can  help  yourselves. 

I  shall  continue  then  by  8a3rlng  that  at  the  Thilver- 
slty  of  California,  Irvine,  I  hope  to  develop  an  organization 
that  fosters  and  enhances  the  student-teacher  relationship, 
that  discovers,  nurtures  and  strengthens  personal  talents  and 
human  skills  and  abilities,  thereby  offsetting  the  dehiananlz- 
Ing  effects  of  an  Impersonal  machine- oriented  society  that  Is 
Increasingly  mechanized,  standardized,  and  specialized. 

A  glance  at  the  personnel  roster  of  any  one  of  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California  reveals  its  students 
must  deal  with  admissions  officers,  registrars,  deems  of  stu¬ 
dents,  residence  hall  advisers,  coxmselors,  housing  officers, 
health  officers,  special  service  officers,  etc.,  etc. 

I  proceeded  to  go  through  the  rosters  to  get  some 
notion  as  to  what  I  should  be  doing  or  preparing  to  do  In  the 
staffing  at  Irvine,  and  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  positions,  offices  and  agencies  characterizing  the 
existing  campuses  such  as  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles.  To  me, 
here  Is  evidence  of  forces  In  motion  which  respond  dramati¬ 
cally  to  Parkinson's  First  Law,  but  more  Importantly  Insofar 
as  student  welfare  Is  concerned  lead  to  serious  breakdown  In 
communication  and  rapport  between  faculty  and  students. 

This  multiplicity  of  offices  and  agencies  tends  to 
separate  students  from  the  very  faculty  that  attracted  them 
to  the  Institution  in  the  first  place.  As  each  of  these  of¬ 
fices  attempts  to  carry  out  Its  assignments  and  Justify  Its 
existence,  more  people  are  employed,  more  work  opportunities 
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are  Invented  or  generated  and  a  first-class  buz*eauoracy  de¬ 
velops.  Faculty,  as  a  consequence,  more  and  more  pass  along 
responsibilities  for  counseling  and  solving  problems  of  their 
students  to  third  parties.  Students  caught  up  in  the  system 
turn  to  the  third  parties  for  solutions  to  problems  that 
should  better  be  worked  out  with  their  teachers.  Irvine  is 
genuinely  concerned  about  lmp3?ovlng  student-faculty  relations 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  place  to  start  is  with  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Don't  perpetuate  a  system  that  continually 
drives  an  ever  widening  wedge  between  lnstz*uctlonal  staff 
and  students. 

To  remedy  what  we  believe  is  a  major  weakness  in 
the  present  organization  of  handling  student  affairs,  Irvine 
proposes  to  have  a  single  officer  responsible  for  all  matters 
relating  to  student  life.  And  I  would  inject  at  this  point, 
as  I  shall  temlnate  my  remarks,  that  in  commenting  to  you 
in  this  fashion,  I  eun  sharing  with  you  my  views.  I  would 
hope  that  before  I  depart  here  at  six  o'clock  this  evening 
that  if  anything  I  have  indicated  is  completely  out  of  whack 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  because  this  is  the  only  way  I 
can  learn,  by  interacting  with  people  who  would  know  better, 
so  I  am  simply  sharing  with  you  the  view  of  the  organization 
as  I  see  it.  It  has  not  come  into  being,  but  this  is  as  I 
see  it. 

Titles  such  as  Registrar,  Director  of  Admissions, 
and  Dean  of  Students  would  be  avoided.  Students  would  deal 
with  a  single  office  —  Vice  Chancel  lor- Stxadent  Affairs  — 
and  policies  of  that  office  would  be  established  primarily 
by  a  faculty- student  committee  on  student  affairs.  If  the 
Job  of  Vice  Chancellor  is  carried  out  as  I  visualize,  com¬ 
munication  between  faculty  and  students  will  be  more  direct 
and  more  frequent,  and  the  battle  against  impersonallzatlon 
waged  more  effectively. 

We  know  at  this  point  that  we  will  not  be  a  college 
or  an  institution  of  1,000  or  1,500,  but  we  shall  g]?ow  at 
that  rate  every  year,  adding  1,000  to  1,500  youngsters  per 
year  such  that  by  the  middle  80's  we  shall  have  reach^  our 
peak  enrollment  of  27,500. 

In  talking  with  the  present  faculty  at  Iirvlne  about 
how  we  would  staff  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor-Student 
Affairs,  we  have  produced  an  organizational  chai^  which  indi¬ 
cates  how  the  various  functions  might  be  carried  out.  In 
brief,  the  entire  student  affairs  office  would  be  i?un  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  who  would  be  assisted  by  three  Administra¬ 
tive  Assistants,  each  in  turn  being  assisted  by  clerical  as¬ 
sistants.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  medical  adviser's 
role  or  the  doctors  responsible  for  student  health,  this 
function  would  be  independently  recognized  but  would  report 
through  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  The  saune 
would  hold  true  for  individuals  Involved  with  various  stu¬ 
dent  fellowship  or  religious  organizations. 


The  responsibilities  of  the  three  Administrative 
Assistants  would  Involve  the  following.  One  would  handle 
the  activities  generally  labeled  "Admissions"  and  would  In¬ 
clude  tests  and  measurements,  scholarships  and  loans,  na¬ 
tional  service  advising,  freshmsin  orientation,  and  foreign 
student  covinsellng.  It  would  be  one  administrative  assist¬ 
ant. 


I  suppose  this  Is  a  matter  of  semantics,  because 
some  would  say  that  la  the  admissions  officer,  and  the  one 
we  would  call  registrar,  but  have  not  chosen  to  do  so,  would 
be  responsible  for  the  fairly  traditional  bookkeeping  that 
goes  on  In  connection  with  record  keeping  as  It  relates  to 
student  life,  although  we  are  vei^y  much  Involved  at  this 
present  time  In  building  Into  the  skeleton  of  the  Iirvlne 
C2unpus  a  variety  of  electronic  processing  and  computer  de¬ 
velopments  that  will  handle.  In  so  far  as  record  keeping, 
the  usual  array  of  forms  that  develop  In  an  Institution,  so 
as  to  free  personnel  to  do  the  Job  of  day  to  day,  face  to 
face  contact,  rather  than  be  caught  up  with  the  mlnutla  of 
record  keeping. 


In  the  third  Administrative  Assistant's  role, 
which  would  have  to  do  with  the  traditional  responsibilities 
of  the  "Dean  of  Students, "  there  would  be  found  those  ser¬ 
vices  closely  allied  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  total 
student  body  plus  the  more  specific  responsibilities  such  as 
placement.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  office  that  has  to  do 
with  the  overseeing  of  residence  hall  staff,  student  govern¬ 
ment,  and  In  general,  housing  responsibilities,  should  be 
the  office  most  knowledgeable  about  the  students  and  their 
attributes  as  Individuals. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  this  organizational  pattern 
Is  valid,  not  only  In  the  early  days  of  the  campus,  but  also 
as  we  approach  10,000  or  15,000  or  20,000  students.  As  the 
campus  expands  there  should  be  no  need  to  Increase  the 
hierarchy;  machines,  or  additional  clerical  help  should 
Imndle  the  Increased  volume  of  record  keeping,  data  re¬ 
trieval  and  reporting. 


In  embarking  upon  this  course  for  dealing  with 
student  affairs,  we  are  very  much  aware  that  our  success 
will  depend  In  large  measure  on  the  Interest  and  willingness 
of  the  faculty  to  assume  responsibility  for  counseling  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  their  students. 

Now  here  Is  where  hopefully  In  starting  a  new  cam¬ 
pus  we  have  the  opportunity  to  recruit  faculty  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  students.  If  we  are  successful  In  recruiting 
such.  It  Is  Imperative  that  time  be  made  available  to  them 
to  respond  to  this  concern.  Courses,  curriculum,  schedule 
and  teaching  techniques  are  now  being  planned  at  Ijrvlne  by 
concerned  faculty  members  In  order  to  provide  the  time  and 
clrciamstances  that  will  permit  longer  and  more  frequent 
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contact  between  teachers  and  student. 

While  I  recognize  without  question  that  many  staff 
members  of  the  college  or  university,  who  are  not  engaged 
directly  In  Instruction,  markedly  Influence  student  life  and 
learning,  and  hopefully  we  are  among  them,  nevertheless,  a 
college  or  university  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  quality 
of  its  faculties.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  professor 
as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  for  students,  as  organizer 
of  the  college  community,  as  conservator  and  enrlcher  of 
knowledge,  as  translator  of  knowledge  Into  service. 

Accepting  the  challenge  and  the  opportxmlty  to  at¬ 
tract  this  quality  of  faculty  to  the  University  of  California, 
Iz*vlne,  I  would  hope  to  organize  a  student  personnel  services 
group  that  would  In  every  possible  way  encourage  the  Inter¬ 
action  between  teacher  and  student  for  their  mutual  edifica¬ 
tion  and  well-being,  hopefully,  to  the  extent  of  minimizing 
the  number  of  service  personnel  that  must  be  engaged  to  sup¬ 
port  the  teacher- student  dialogue. 

At  the  outset  of  this  talk  I  Indicated  that  I  am 
now  presently  without  campus,  faculty,  or  students.  For 
Irvine  the  past  is  prologue.  If  we  are  to  exploit  the  op- 
port\inlty  which  Is  ours  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  past 
and  to  explore  new  pathways  to  the  future,  we  must  Indicate 
to  all  who  would  help  us  what  we  presently  think  and  believe. 
You  are  now  aware  of  my  thoughts.  I  Invite  your  response. 

Thank  you .  ( Applause ) 

CHAIRMAN  LACY:  I  think  that  one  thing  we  can  say 
to  this  neophyte  Is  that  If  he  saves  his  sense  of  humor  \m- 
til  after  he  has  his  students  and  his  faculty,  and  his  fel¬ 
low  administrators,  that  he  Is  going  to  go  a  long  way. 

He  Is  interested  In  having  your  reactions,  so  I 
now  throw  the  floor  open  for  these. 

DR.  ALDRICH:  I  think  In  the  simplest  terms  I  could 
say  to  this  group.  If  you  had  your  "druthers, "  what  would  you 
do  In  setting  Into  motion  the  administration  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  services  on  a  ceimpus  that  you  can  plan  from  the  ground 
up?  That  Is  essentially  the  opportunity  that  Is  before  us. 
Whether  I  am  building  a  College  of  Arts,  Letters  and  Science, 
or  a  School  of  Engineering,  this  Is  the  question  that  I  con¬ 
tinually  ask  as  I  go  about  the  co\intry.  If  you  had  your 
opportunity,  what  would  you  do? 

DEAN  FRED  DOBENS  (Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Rutgers 
Uhlverslty) :  What  are  you  going  to  do  as  far  as  residence 
halls  are  concerned?  Are  you  going  to  tie  In  faculty  members 
with  them,  and  If  so,  how  large  are  your  residence  halls? 

DR.  ALDRICH:  First  of  all,  we  know  at  the  outset 
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we  ar«  continually  fighting  bigness.  And  when  It  comes  to 
the  arrangement  for  residence  halls  we  will  have  In  the  first 
Increment  of  buildings  at  Irrlne  residence  facilities  for  400 
single  students,  as  well  as  residence  apartments  for  100  — 
this  for  the  ceunpus  that  will  handle,  come  '63>  2,000  students. 

Rather  than  go  to  the  monolithic  residence  hall 
structures,  200,  400,  600  men  In  size,  we  have  designed  oiu* 
residence  halls  around  a  unit  of  30,  In  which,  within  the 
unit  of  30,  we  have  tried  to  create  an  environment  for  a 
family  of  eight,  such  that  while  they  live  In  —  In  other 
words,  this  400  shall  Involve  eight  30-mem  cottages,  the 
design  of  which  Is  to  provide  families  of  eight  with  an  en¬ 
trance,  living  facilities  so  that  a  small  group  experience, 
the  more  Intimate  one,  can  be  developed,  yet  there  can  be 
allegiance  or  esprit  de  corps  developed  among  the  fifty  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  that  the  students  might  develop. 

Associated  with  each  residence  facility  of  fifty 
there  shall  be  a  faculty  resident,  single  or  married,  be¬ 
cause  the  facilities  are  designed  to  accommodate  that.  This 
might  be  a  senior  faculty  member.  It  might  be  a  junior  fac¬ 
ulty  member.  It  might  be  a  graduate  student.  I  do  not  know 
because  as  I  have  gone  up  and  down  the  country  trying  to  get 
some  notion  as  to  what  we  might  be  doing,  I  realize  that 
things  fall  here,  but  they  are  good  over  here.  So  I  wanted 
to  provide  the  opportunity  to  at  least  move  with  the  30-man 
resident  facility. 

I  found,  as  I  began  to  think  about  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  while  we  had  In  our  physical  planning  moved  from  a 
200  and  400  man  resident  facility  to  the  30-man  cottage,  I 
realized  that  we  really  had  not  thought  through  the  conse¬ 
quences  or  the  opportunity  that  the  30-man  group  provides 
Insofar  as  dealing  with  Itself,  assmnlng  responsibilities  to 
do  things  within  the  residence  facility  of  fifty  that  perhaps 
otherwise  you  cannot  accomplish  when  you  are  dealing  with  200, 
400,  or  600  man  units. 

I  must  say  that  at  this  stage  of  the  game  when 
people  ask  me,  "What  Is  going  to  be  your  policy  on  this?" 
(student  living,  athletics,  student  government)  I  cam  only 
say  that  my  view  is  this.  One  of  the  ways  In  which  we  have 
been  successful  In  recruiting  staff  to  Irvine  is  to  picture 
for  them  the  opportunity  which  Is  theirs  In  the  building  of 
a  new  caunpus.  I  think  that  Is  all  that  we  have  to  offer  our 
students.  We  have  no  tradition.  But  perhaps  being  among 
the  first  to  come  to  Irvine  they  shall  have  opportunity  to 
plam,  to  orgamlze,  and  to  set  In  motion  those  Items  regard¬ 
ing  student  life  which  may  one  day  be  a  desirable  tradition. 

DEAN  MARK  BARLOW,  JR.  (Dean  of  the  College,  Wes- 
leyam  University) :  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the 
uniqueness  of  being  a  new  Institution,  If  I  understood  you 
correctly,  you  are  also  building  a  town,  or  city. 
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DR.  ALDRICH:  Cozn^ect 


DEAN  BARLOW:  Has  It  occuzTed  to  yoiir  Vice  Chancel¬ 
lor  that  one  possible  way  of  avoiding  Parkinson's  Law  Is  to 
merge  many  of  the  student  personnel  services  right  Into  the 
comnunlty  and  let  them  develop  together  as  you  apply  It,  at 
least  with  the  medical  services.  I  suspect  that  many  of 
these  areas  of  these  twenty-one  classifications  you  might 
find  would  be  nothing  more  than  duplications  of  something  In 
the  town. 


DR.  ALDRICH:  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  made 
this  comment,  because  every  time  I  hear  someone  say  something 
I  believe  In,  I  am  delighted.  (Laughter) 

My  view  from  the  outset.  In  so  far  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  campus  Is  concerned.  Is  that  wherever  a  sez^ce 
can  be  z«ndez>ed  by  the  comnunlty  that  suz*z^vnids  us,  we  should 
pz^vlde  that  opportunity,  rather  than  build  a  wall  or  a  moat 
between  the  campus  and  the  community,  which  constltzites  a 
continuous  source  of  abz^slon.  Thez>e  are  a  vairlety  of  things 
z^latlng  to  student  life  or  seirvlces  z>endei*ed  a  faculty  and  a 
student  body  that  If  the  town  can  pz>ovlde  them  then  I  think 
the  communication  channels  are  much  better  defined  and  clearer. 

So  you  are  quite  conrect,  not  only  In  terms  of  medi¬ 
cal  sez^lces,  but  In  terms  of  a  wide  variety  of  other  activi¬ 
ties.  I  am  Intaz^sted  In  seeing  private  entez*prlse  provide 
the  sei*vlce.  I  think  It  Is  better,  and  I  think  It  Is  more 
z>eadlly  changed  as  the  requlz^ent  by  students  and  staff  In¬ 
dicate  . 


CHAIRMAN  LACY:  The  town  marshal  of  Granville,  Ohio 
wishes  to  speak. 

DEAN  MARK  W.  SMITH  (Dean  Of  Men,  Denison  Univer¬ 
sity)  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  keeping  your  faculty  fz^m 
creating  the  bureaucracy  closer  to  home  so  they  will  not  have 
to  have  those  relationships  with  students? 

DR.  ALDRICH:  This  is  a  perfectly  good  question, 
and  I  can  only  answer  It  this  way  at  this  point  In  time. 

This  Is  not  perhaps  a  good  answer,  bxit  It  Is  the  way  I  am  ap¬ 
proaching  It. 

On  Januaz*y  19,  19^2  thez^  was  Just  one  at  the  cam¬ 
pus  at  Irvine,  and  that  was  me.  Before  thez>e  wez*e  two,  I 
went  up  and  down  looking  for  the  man  who  would  hopefully 
share  my  views  —  because  this  campus  Is  not  being  built  by 
a  committee,  I  will  tell  you  that.  It  Is  being  built  by 
Individuals  who  have  the  oppoz*tunlty  to  z^ach  out  for  people 
who  presumably,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  Information  we  can 
gather,  are  willing  to  support  this  Idea. 

So  I  would  say  at  this  stage  In  our  development 
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there  have  been  gathered  about  us  the  men  who  buy  this  phil¬ 
osophy,  this  concern  about  the  Involvement  of  faculty  with 
students.  And  we  shall  continue,  obviously,  to  fight  the 
vei7  press  and  the  problem  you  have  Indicated.  But  I  can 
only  say  that  our  hope  Is  that  In  setting  this  thing  In 
motion,  at  least  this  Is  the  philosophy  and  attitude  that 
will  characterize  the  faculty. 

And  when  It  comes  to  battling  the  forces  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  day  will  be  set  In  motion  because  of  this  or 
that  pressure,  again  I  am  prepared  to  face  that  problem  when 
I  come  to  It.  But  right  now  I  think  we  ought  to  choose,  we 
ouf^t  to  set  In  motion  these  things  as  we  see  them,  since 
this  Is  our  opportunity. 

'nils  Is  not  a  vez>y  real  answer,  I  know,  but  It  Is 

the  best  one  I  can  give  you  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

DEAN  JAMES  R.  DAVIES  (Assistant  to  Dean  of  Stu¬ 

dents,  Tulane  University):  I  think  what  Is  being  driven  at 
there  Is  that  there  Is  a  pressure  on  many  campuses  for  facul¬ 
ty  mefld>ers  to  spend  their  time  with  research  and  publication, 
for  example,  and  this  Is  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  their 
Interest  In  student  affairs.  Will  you  have  a  program  for  re¬ 
warding  Interest  In  student  affairs  through  promotion  and 
recognition? 

DR.  ALDRICH:  Well  you  know,  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  am  thinking,  what  my  answer  Is  going  to  be.  Yes.  But  then 
when  It  COOKS  down  to  the  battles  of  the  academic  senate, 
etc.,  etc.,  I  shall  probably  learn  about  this  too.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  But  I  would  say,  I  have  come  out  of  a  tradition  and  as 
Bill  Indicated  It  Is  agriculture.  I  am  a  product  of  three 
land  grant  Institutions  and  have  worked  all  my  life  for  a 
fourth,  where  the  relationship  of  teaching,  research  and  ser¬ 
vice,  Internally  or  public,  has  been  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  went  to  Irvine  with  the  notion  that  I  could  build 
there  a  campus  which  would  extend  to  the  non-agrlcultural 
dimensions,  because  we  shall  not  have  agriculture  at  Ix>vlne, 
this  sasie  attitude  of  selflessness  which  I  think  Is  exceed¬ 
ingly  Important  In  a  university  today  —  at  least  a  public, 
tax  suppoirted  one. 

Therefore,  this  matter  of  the  relationship  between 
teaching  and  research,  and  service,  be  It  student  service,  or 
service  to  some  other  segment  of  society.  Is  one  again  which 
Is  at  the  very  heart  of  any  recruitment  effort  that  I  make. 


While  quality  of  Institution  Is  a  great  concern  to 
us,  the  Uhlverslty  of  California  Is  greatly  concerned  that 
these  new  campuses  In  no  way,  shape  or  fashion  detract  from 
such  reputation  as  the  Institution  has  already  achieved.  We 
have  to  maintain  quality,  but  then  again,  the  men  that  I  am 
reaching  out  for  must  be  motivated  by  an  attitude  or  a  con¬ 
cern  that  there  Is  excitement  In  sharing  the  quest  for 
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knowledge  or  research.  To  me,  research  Is  a  state  of  mind. 
This  matter  of  Inquiry,  of  creativity,  of  exploring  new 
things,  they  should  be  Interested  and  must  be  Interested  If 
we  are  going  to  recruit  them  to  Iirvlne,  In  sharing  this 
excitement  of  search  not  only  with  the  student  but  also  with 
the  people  who  are  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  campus. 

To  me  this  Is  possible  because  the  agricultural 
colleges  within  the  universities  of  this  country  have  always 
functioned  In  this  fashion,  and  I  feel  the  time  has  come 
when  those  In  the  social  sciences,  those  In  the  humanities, 
must  not  wall  themselves  off,  seeking  security  behind  an  Ivy 
wall,  but  who  are  willing  to  share  their  Ideas,  to  test  their 
Ideas,  not  only  with  the  young  people  who  come  to  them  (be 
they  undergraduates,  lower  division,  upper  division,  or 
graduat  e  student  s ) . 

In  the  discussion  this  morning  I  was  interested  In 
the  concern  expressed  by  some  of  the  men  there  that  the  real 
live  situation  should  be  part  of  the  experience,  because  It 
was  the  view  that  today  the  cry  of  students  Is  to  relate, 
euid  not  to  wall  themselves  off,  not  to  respond  to  the  needs. 
And  I  think  the  key  here  Is  to  get  hold  of  people  who  are 
Interested  In  relating  their  pursuit,  I  do  not  care  what 
the  discipline  Is,  to  the  real  life  situation. 

DEAN  JOHN  W,  DOBOCQ  (Deaui  of  Students,  George 
Williams  College):  Would  you  give  us  some  of  your  thinking 
on  the  extent  to  which  you  want  to  see  students  participating 
In  self  government,  and  the  ways  in  which  you  hope  to  enable 
them  to  do  this? 

DR.  ALDRICH:  I  would  respond  to  your  question  In 
the  following  fashion.  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  students  participating  In  self-government  as  I 
6un  that  students  have  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
government  of  the  campus  —  not  a  peripheral  activity  of 
students  that  Is  ti*ylng  to  nm  a  little  world  all  by  Itself, 
but  rather  that  they  take  part  In  the  development  of  poli¬ 
cies,  administrative  and  otherwise,  that  affect  their  lives 
as  well  as  those  with  whom  they  would  work  day  to  day. 

This  Is  the  community  of  which  I  refer,  and  In 
which  I  think  might  be  the  basis  In  which  we  engage  students 
In  the  first  discussions  about  government,  because,  again,  I 
come  back  to  the  fact,  I  would  be  Interested  In  having  them 
comment.  Maybe  they  do  come  up  with  self-government,  but  I 
would  like  to  hold  before  them  what  I  think  Is  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity,  and  that  Is  to  deal  In  a  concerned  fashion  with 
life  at  large. 

CHAIRMAN  LACY:  Before  Mark  speaks  again,  is  there 
someone  else?  Mark. 

DEAN  SMITH:  I  Just  wanted  to  remind  you  that  It 


It  is  almost  two  o'clock. 

CHAIRMAN  LACY:  It  Is.  We  have  a  business  meeting 
and  I  have  been  directed  by  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  sure  that  you  all  attend.  It  Is  going  to 
be  am  Interesting  one. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  declare 
this  meeting  adjourned  with  our  thanks  to  you.  (Applause) 

...  The  Luncheon  Session  recessed  at  one  fifty- 
five  o'clock  ... 
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THIRD  OBNERAL  SESSION 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 

The  Conference  reconvened  at  two-flfteen  o'clock. 
President  Designate  Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  S.J*,  Director  of 
Student  Personnel,  St.  Peter's  College,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  YANITELLI:  I  Just  want  all  you  fellows 
to  relax.  This  Is  not  an  Invocation.  (Laughter) 

The  Thlx*d  General  Session  of  the  NASPA  Conference 
Is  now  In  session. 

A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  this  partic¬ 
ular  forum.  (Laughter)  As  I  went  to  my  room  to  get  the 
notes  for  this  Introduction  that  I  am  supposed  to  make  I 
accidentally  picked  up  out  of  the  file.  Instead  of  the 
speech  on  one  James  McLeod,  I  happened  to  pick  up  the  ser¬ 
mon  47-B,  on  the  evils  of  drinking.  (Lau^ter  and  applause) 
You  can  see  this  creates  a  problem.  It  Is  a  long  one,  too. 
(Lau^ter)  However,  a  sermon  really  would  not  be  too  much 
out  of  place  —  not  so  totally  out  of  place  anyhow.  In  this 
particular  context,  because  as  you  all  know,  Jim  Is  a  man 
of  the  cloth,  and  you  also  probably  know  that  he  was  a  war¬ 
time  Marine  chaplain,  and  the  experience  was  so  good  In  the 
Marines  that  he  thou^t  he  would  try  college  life.  (Lau^ter) 
I  think  there  were  days  when  he  wished  the  war  were  back. 

Then  he  moved  on  to  Dean  of  Students,  and  If  there 
Is  one  thing  which  I  think  characterizes  your  speaker  and 
your  President  It  Is  this:  that  he  Is  NASPA  all  the  way 
throu^.  He  Is  characterized  by  his  loyalty  to  this  Assoc¬ 
iation  for  many  years,  and  he  Is,  as  you  all  know,  I  am  sure, 
a  man  of  total  sincerity,  the  real  biblical  man  without 
guile. 

Now,  before  I  get  sentimental,  let  me  give  you 
your  President,  and  my  President,  Jim  McLeod.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  JAMES  C.  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much, 

Vic. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  stories  to  tell .  I  thought 
of  several.  I  saw  Mark  Smith  (laughter)  and  Lacy  walk  In  and 
thought  of  many,  but  we  will  omit  them  and  I  will  begin  with 
a  poem. 


Christopher  Morley  was  known  for  many  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  and  occasionally  when  he  burst  Into  poetry  he  was  In¬ 
triguing  and  fascinating.  Vic  has  already  suggested  that  I 
am  a  man  of  the  cloth,  but  If  I  were  selecting  a  text,  I 
would  not  on  this  occasion  take  It  from  the  Bible,  but  rather 
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from  th#  telephone  directory . 


Some  wise  guy  suggested  that  It  did  not  have 
much  of  a  plot,  but  It  had  a  wonderful  cast  of  characters. 
(Laxighter) 


But  there  Is  a  poem  by  Christopher  Morley  called 
The  Telephone  Directory*  May  I  share  It  with  you. 

"No  Mallory  of  old  romance. 

No  Cxnisoe  tale  It  seems  to  me. 

Can  rival  In  rich  circumstance 
This  telephone  directory. 

How  many  hearts  and  lives  unknown 
Rare  damsels  pining  for  a  squire. 

Are  waiting  for  the  telephone 
To  ring  and  call  them  to  the  wire. 

Some  wait  to  hear  a  loved  one  say 
The  news  they  will  rejoice  to  know 
At  DN.  4-2468  or  TRlnlty  5-95-oh-oh. 

And  some,  perhaps,  are  stung  with  fear 
And  answer  with  reluctant  dread. 

The  message  they  expect  to  hear 
Means  life  or  death  or  dally  bread. 

A  million  hearts  here  wait  our  call 
All  naked  to  our  distant  speech, 

I  wish  that  I  could  ring  them  all 
And  bring  some  welcome  news  for  each." 

I  think  It  sincerely  describes  what  anybody  would 
like  to  do  as  he  begins  any  speech. 

In  the  midst  of  this  preparation,  I  picked  up  a 
^ok  of  essays,  one  of  which  was  titled  "Famous  Last  Words. 
It  commenced  In  the  lighter  vein,  recalling  that  most  people 
these  days  slip  out  of  the  conscious  world  quietly  and  last 
words  are  not  recorded  for  posterity.  One  great  teacher  of 
yesteryear,  Samuel  Dpham  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  learning,  his  wit,  his  indomitable 
faith,  was  dying.  The  family  and  friends  gathered  about  his 
bed,  and  someone  said,  "He  is  gone."  Another  one  said, 

"Peel  his  feet.  No  one  ever  died  with  warm  feet."  At  which 
old  Dr.  TJpham  opened  an  eye  and  remarked,  "Joan  of  Arc  did." 
(Lau^ter)  And  those  were  his  last  words.  In  a  way  they 
were  great  ones,  for  the  wit  and  humor  persisting  to  the 
very  end  were  the  expression  of  a  hi^  faith  without  fear. 

I  hope  that  is  the  mood  appropriate  to  begin  with 
these  last  words  from  your  NAS PA  President. 

I  think  in  all  honesty  we  can  point  with  pride, 
generously  mixed  with  humility,  to  the  administration  of 
NASPA  from  June  28,  1963  to  date.  An  Executive  Committee 
which  served  conscientiously,  effectively  and  unselfishly 
has  accomplished  much  for  our  organization.  It  was  in  no 
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sense  a  rubber  stamp  committee.  They  had  many  disagree¬ 
ments  on  a  great  variety  of  Important  Issues.  They  debated 
but  did  not  wrangle.  They  were  patient  with  one  another 
and  with  their  Chairman,  but  they  ultimately  evolved  some 
of  the  most  progressive  recommendations  for  your  final  de¬ 
cision  which  I  have  known  In  these  twelve  years  In  NASPA. 

1)  First,  and  most  Important,  Is  that  they  have 
taken  the  Initiative  In  asserting  a  position  of  leadership 
In  the  personnel  field. 

2)  We  have  established  a  publication  which. 
Judged  by  our  contemporaries  In  the  field,  has  dignity, 
content  and  potential  for  growth.  To  Glen  Nygreen,  and 
his  Committee,  to  Tom  Emmet  pro  tern  but  a  definite  first, 
as  Editor,  and  Dick  Slggelkow,  Editor-Elect,  we  owe  a  debt 
of  thanks. 


3)  With  the  great  benefit  of  previous  administra¬ 
tions  our  role  In  the  organization  of  COSPA  has  been  most 
significant.  The  ever  embryonic  but  never  very  vital  lAAC  - 
Inter-Assoclatlon  Coordinating  Committee  took  on  a  new  name 
and  became  the  Council  of  Student  Personnel  Associations 

In  Higher  Education.  A  special  word  of  appreciation  to  Past 
President  Jack  Clevenger,  who  guided  It  through  Its  early 
months,  adding  lustre  to  NASPA  and  demonstrating  our  capac¬ 
ity  to  give  leadership. 

(May  I  parenthetically  Insert  at  this  point  that 
I  polled  the  Executive  Committee  by  mall  and  asked  them  what 
they  felt  were  the  significant  accomplishments  of  the  year. 
There  was  unanimity  on  these  first  three  points.) 

4)  Also  In  this  short  term,  both  very  effectively 
throu^  our  Membership  Committee,  headed  by  Jimmy  Allen 
(who  Is  undergoing  minor  surgery  down  In  Texas  and  cannot  be 
with  us)  and  the  obvious  cooperation  of  many  of  you  here 
present,  our  membership,  by  Institutions,  has  Increased  from 
396  to  425  since  last  June.  Significant  Is  the  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  spread  which  these  new  additions  represent  In 
every  area  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

5)  The  total  activities  of  both  committees  and 
commissions  have  received  more  financial  support,  held  more 
meetings  and,  as  their  reports  Indicate,  accomplished  many 
significant  gains.  Albeit,  Vice  President  Mark  Smith  has 
watched  the  treasury  and  demanded  well  In  advance  realistic 
estimates  of  needs  before  any  allocations  were  made. 


6)  As  we  gather  here,  we  are  participating  In  the 
largest  conference  In  our  history.  We  had  430  at  Evanston 
last  June.  This  one  Is  now  475. 


7)  At  the  business  meeting  which  follows  this 
period  we  are  presenting  to  you  a  broader  base  for  member¬ 
ship  which  many  of  us  have  hoped  would  be  realized.  If  you 
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happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  last  Issue  of  NAS PA,  then 
read  page  30  for  the  details. 

8)  Both  Vice  Presidents  Mark  Smith  and  Olen 
Uygreen  have  done  a  yeoman  task  In  systematically  strength¬ 
ening  the  Committees  and  Commissions. 

9)  Commission  XIII,  with  Its  generous  Hazen 
Qrant,  "mrirw  a  significant  milestone  for  NASPA.  You  will 
learn  more  of  this  before  the  Conference  Is  over,  and  none 
of  you  can  escape  the  Williamson  Committee's  constant 
search  for  answers  In  the  area  of  Student  Rl^ts  and  Re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

10)  A  special  cudo  to  John  Blackburn  and  the 
Dhlverslty  of  Alabama  for  the  generous  offer  to  data  pro¬ 
cess  the  personnel  of  the  member  colleges  and  universities 
of  NASPA. 


Just  a  slight  Interruption  here.  May  I  share 
with  you  a  bit  of  doggerel. 

The  fellows  up  In  personnel. 

They  have  a  set  of  cards  on  me. 

These  sprinkled  perforations  tell 
My  Individual  personality. 

What  am  I?  I  am  a  chart 
Upon  the  files  of  I.B.M. 

The  secret  places  of  the  heart 
Have  little  secrecy  to  them. 

It  matters  not  how  I  may  prate. 

They  punch  with  punishments  the  scroll. 

The  files  are  masters  of  my  fate; 

They  eu*e  the  captains  of  my  soul. 

Monday  ray  brain  began  to  buzz. 

I  was  In  agony  all  night. 

I  found  out  what  the  trouble  was  — 

They  had  ray  paper  clip  on  too  tight.  (Laughter) 

Hie  Commission  on  Financial  Aids,  both  within 
NASPA  and,  as  It  has  been  so  ably  represented  by  Chairman 
Carl  Grip,  In  the  Inter-Assoclation  Coordinating  Committee, 
has  Increased  the  stature  of  NASPA  tremendously  In  the 
entire  national  picture.  For  detailed  story,  read  NASPA 
PP.  32-34. 

Most  of  all,  gentlemen,  your  President  sensed  a 
tremendous  unity  and  detennlnatlon  in  the  past  year's 
Executive  Committee  to  get  NASPA  moving  vitally,  personally, 
and  professionally.  They  tackled  knotty  problems  with  vigor 
and  urgency.  They  wasted  no  time  bickering  --yes,  I  used  a 
heavy  hand  on  occasion,  but  the  esprit  of  this  Committee  was 
excellent.  There  was  a  constant  reiteration  of  our  need  for 
an  ever  Improved  Image  In  whatever  we  did  --  as  one  express¬ 
ed,  "an  emphasis  upon  academic  professionalism."  There  was 
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constant  evidence  of  the  desire  to  make  our  conferences 
most  meaningful  and  significant. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  to  Don  Marsh 
a  thank  you  for  the  first  and  second  pre-conference  work¬ 
shops,  for  as  he  well  knows,  from  all  of  us  who  have  ob¬ 
served,  but  more  significantly  from  those  who  attended, 
they  have  been  very  important  to  the  future  leadership  in 
the  field  of  student  personnel. 

After  this  hastily  presented  summary,  my  report 
on  the  state  of  NASPA  to  date,  I  would  point  out  to  those 
who  follow  what  we  as  a  Committee  feel  remains  to  be  done 
by  them  and  by  all  of  us  as  we  support  them  in  the  coming 
year. 


We  have  barely  started.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  recommend: 

l)  The  strongest  of  support  for  Dick  Hulet  and 
his  Committee  on  Placement.  I  feel  this  has  the  potential 
to  become  the  most  significant  placement  service  in  the 
whole  student  personnel  area. 


2)  Utilize  the  accomplishments  of  the  area 
meetings  across  the  country.  Throu^  NASPA,  our  Journal, 
Inform  the  membership  of  the  meetings,  arrange  exchanges, 
develop  new  strengths  for  the  National  organization,  and 
keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  and  functioning. 

3)  Insure,  through  careful  planning,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Invaluable  records  of  NASPA. 


4)  Give  serious  consideration  to  an  executive 
officer  and  a  central  office. 

5)  To  take  careful  evaluation  of  the  significant 
growth  of  Junior  colleges  and  when  feasible  make  provision, 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  including  them  in  our  member¬ 
ship. 

6)  A  critical  analysis  of  our  Committee *and 
Commission  structure  is,  of  course,  in  order.  In  Navy  par¬ 
lance,  the  rocks  and  shoals  will  not  wreck  the  ship,  but 
there  are  a  few  spots  which  only  a  very  sensitive  radar  will 
pick  up  on  the  scope.  That  is,  that  as  we  grow,  that  we 
strive  as  best  we  can  to  retain  the  richness  of  fellowship 
which  we  have  known.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult.  As  we 
grow  numerically  we  must  observe  that  we  are  also  enriching 
our  professional  status  and  that  we  will  continue  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  great  Importance  of  utilizing  the  strength  and  the 
talents  of  the  newer  members. 

I  asked  the  question,  in  my  little  questionnaire 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  which  we  must  all  ask  ourselves: 
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Are  you  satisfied  with  your  status  In  the  administrative 
echelon?  Is  the  dean  of  students  office  what  It  should  be? 
How  can  we  strengthen  our  profession? 

The  answers  are  worthy  of  distribution,  but  I 
must  keep  faith,  so  they  remain  anonymous  but  can  be  shared 
In  somewhat  expurgated  form  with  only  slight  editing. 

One  soul  whose  answers  were  succinct  and  clear 
did  this  with  an  asterisk;  Footnote,  opposite  asterisk. 

Just  three  little  words  —  "Of  course  not  I" 

And  we  should  not  be  satisfied,  smug,  complacent. 
Actually  we  are  a  very  young  organization  and  represent  a 
fairly  recent  aiu:*lval  In  the  educational  history  of  this 
country.  Some  of  us  are  pretty  old,  you  know.  We  can  re¬ 
call  when  the  dean  of  students  or  the  dean  of  men  was  a 
full-time  professor  who  was  available  for  counsel  and 
chaired  a  committee  which  handled  student  problems.  He 
still  exists  —  In  some  places.  Collectively,  we  have  not 
achieved  the  stature  nor  the  status  we  would  like  and  think 
we  deserve.  Yet  we  are  about  the  only  ones  left  who  serve 
to  save  the  student  from  becoming  an  I.D.  number,  a  card  In 
the  IBM  machine,  a  person  for  whom  the  entire  college  or 
university  exists  and  to  whom  It  should  give  the  highest 
priority. 

Maybe  we  do  not  deserve  any  better  status  If  we 
function  only  as  those  who  keep  the  lid  on  the  kettle,  keep 
it  from  boiling  over.  We  have  often  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  managers  and  manipulators,  not  always  asserted  and 
given  adequate  proof  that  we  are  able,  trained,  and  persons 
of  competency.  We  have  been  victims  of  the  squeeze  play 
from  the  monolithic  masses  which  are  better  Integrated  -- 
the  students,  the  faculty  and  the  upper  echelon  of  adminis¬ 
trators  . 

One  suggested  that  In  this  age  of  convenience  the 
b\islness  office  capitulates  to  the  faculty  union,  but  not  to 
the  student  personnel  staff .  It  would  appear  that  most 
would  prefer  to  be  what  they  want  most  to  be.  Deans  for 
Students,  Dean  for  the  Men  Students,  and  would  be  so  If  they 
were  not  so  frequently  burdened  with  a  great  deal  of  admin¬ 
istrative  detail,  and  frequently  unable  to  spend  sufficient 
time  with  faculty  colleagues  and  fellow  administrators  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  total  life  of  the  university. 

Another  says,  "Let’s  face  It,  we  are  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  ultimate  buck  as  It  Is  passed  —  from  Presidents, 
Parents,  the  Faculty,  and  Students." 

A  heartening  note  Is  that  we  are  really  more 
appreciated  than  any  of  our  publics  let  us  know.  And  we 
must  keep  on  serving  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  essential 
to  the  whole  educational  process.  We  really  serve  as  cata¬ 
lytic  agents  conveying  up  and  out  to  faculty,  administrator^ 
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students,  parents  and  alumni  a  richer  concept  of  what  the 
college  or  university  Is  all  about  than  anyone. 

One  of  my  good  friends  once  said  that  the  Dean  of 
Students  was  not  Just  a  director  of  wild  life  management, 
(laughter)  but  rather  the  Individual  In  the  university  who 
does  most  to  make  Its  students  as  good  as  the  President 
tells  the  parents,  alumni  and  prospective  donors  they  are. 

Subtly  suggested  In  the  report  presented  Is  that 
haunting  truth  that  our  organization  Is  getting  larger  and 
that  In  the  process  we  may  lose  something  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  NAS PA  through  the  years  most  of  us  have  known  It. 

It  Is  the  same  concern  which  haunts  all  of  our  modem  edu¬ 
cational  world  —  we  are  getting  so  big  —  In  our  universi¬ 
ties  and  In  our  colleges  that  the  lndlvldu£il  Is  being  lost. 
I  am  sure  we  coiild  all  make  up  a  list,  like  the  classic  one 
In  the  Mikado,  of  people  who  "would  not  be  missed."  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  such  folk.  Our  classes  are  burgeon¬ 
ing,  our  residence  halls  bursting,  and  we  are  faced  as  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  with  the  discouraging  thou^t  and 
grim  reality  that  the  student  as  an  Individual  Is  all  but 
lost. 

My  disciplined  studies  do  not  qualify  me  to  deal 
with  the  problem  In  the  same  way  most  of  you  would.  My 
training  was  not  In  psychology,  nor  sociology,  but  rather  In 
philosophy  and  In  religion.  With  almost  an  equal  number  of 
yeairs  as  a  college  and  university  and  military  chaplain,  and 
as  a  Dean  of  Students,  It  was  Inevitable  that  I  transfer  ray 
concerns  for  students  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  so 
be  concerned  with  Individual  students  and  resultantly  create 
many  administrative  problems  for  myself  and  my  staff.  I 
haven’t  the  courage  —  nay,  desire  —  to  administrate  when  a 
student  seeks  my  counsel.  So  we  live  In  this  equivalent  of 
Tennyson's  description  of  nature: 

"So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems 

So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

Isn't  that  our  greatest  problem,  really? 

Channeled  nationalized  TV,  syndicated  news,  and 
worse,  syndicated  opinion  and.  In  education,  standardized 
tests,  machine  graded  examinations,  data  processed  grading, 
IBM'd  records.  Enough!  You  know  what  we  are  up  against. 

Can  we  afford  to  lose  these  young  men  and  women 
and  ourselves  be  lost  to  them?  A  world  In  which  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Is  liquidated  Is  a  world  struck  by  blight. 

Of  course  we  cannot  eliminate  the  Individuals,  for 
we  are  too  dependent  upon  them.  Man's  progress  has  been 
realized  through  Individuals. 
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My  training  for  this  work  emerged  through  some 
familiar  stories  you  know,  about  a  lost  sheep,  a  lost  coin, 
a  lost  boy. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  worry  about 
using  Individualism.  That  once  noble  word  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted.  Once  heroic.  It  Is  now  deflated.  It  suggests  an 
economic  theory  which  means  economic  bedlam.  Unfortunately, 
In  throwing  out  Individualism,  we  have  thrown  out  Indlvld- 
Tiallty.  We  need  Individuals,  the  world  needs  them,  and, 
realistically.  In  our  educational  complex  we  may  represent 
the  last  group  capable  of  preserving  the  Individual,  for 
certainly  the  faculty  member  who  lectures  to  400  and  500, 
en  masse,  and  now  to  even  more  by  closed  circuit  television. 
Is  no  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  the  log. 

Pardon  a  parable.  A  man  was  reading  the  paper  to 
his  wife  and  read  an  article  declaring  that  we  were  moving 
Into  a  socialized  order.  "What  does  that  mean?"  she  asked. 
You  know  how  they  do  that.  He  said,  "it  means  that  the 
government  will  take  over  everything  and  run  It."  She  said, 
"They're  going  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  that  Jones  boy 
next  door."  (Laughter) 

We  know  about  those  boys .  The  Individual  does 
emerge,  and  very  often  we  find  ourselves  bogged  down  In 
dealing  with  that  type.  And  we  must  deal  with  them. 

This  President's  address  will  not  solve  any  of 
our  problems,  for  It  follows  the  noble  foimat  of  many  of  Its 
predecessors  In  highlighting  and  reminding  us  that  we  have 
chosen  to  dedicate  our  lives  In  a  very  noble  calling  which 
constantly  challenges  us  In  the  ever-changing  world  of 
higher  education.  I  read  about  ten  of  them,  and  that  Is 
about  It. 

In  those  years  when  we  struggled  to  grasp  an 
understanding  of  Kant,  and  many  another  of  the  philosophers, 
he  presented  a  real  problem,  for  I  still  feel  you  should 
know  German  to  grasp  the  real  depth.  One  of  my  professors* 
said  he  remembered  three  words  from  his  course  on  Kant.  May¬ 
be  you  remember  them  too  —  "Ding  an  sich."  I  even  remember 
the  translation  —  "The  thing  Itself." 

I  think  they  say  something  to  us.  The  really 
lucky  people  In  this  world  are  those  who  can  do  a  thing  for 
the  interest  and  Joy  of  the  thing  Itself,  without  much  con¬ 
cern  for  the  trimmings  that  go  with  It.  Some  are  born  with 
this  gift;  some  have  to  achieve  it.  No  matter  how  we  get  it. 
It  is  the  Grand  Prize. 


*The  late  Halford  E.  Luccock,  Revered  Yale  Professor;  the 
following  pairagraphs  are  Inspired  by  him. 
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Sure«  there  are  physicians  whose  chief  concern 
Is  prestige.  If  you  have  a  medical  school  In  your  univer¬ 
sity  >  ask  the  dean  about  the  eager  beavers  on  that  faculty 
who  give  part-time  lectures  and  seek  ever-increased  aca¬ 
demic  rank.  They  love  the  crowded  waiting  rooms  and 
crowded  safe  deposit  boxes.  But,  thank  Qod,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  do  not  forget  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  they  choose 
the  better  part;  they  are  servants  of  human  kind,  and  of 
Qod.  The  thing  Itself  Is  Important  to  them. 

Oh,  there  are  our  colleagues  In  the  faculty  who 
go  In  for  status,  an  ever  higher  rung  on  the  academic 
ladder,  like  the  Hindu  caste  system;  more  salary,  more  time 
off  for  research,  more  grants.  But  again,  let  us  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  most  ~  the  poor,  simple  souls  who  gladly  teach  — 
for  whom  the  thing  Itself  Is  the  great  delight,  the  mystery 
of  communication  never  to  show  on  the  payroll  or  In  Who’s 
Who.  One  thinks  Immediately  of  Louis  Agassiz  standing  at  a 
blackboard,  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  clam  shell  In  his  hand, 
with  no  concern  for  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  having  the 
time  of  his  life. 

The  artist  suggests  the  Importance  of  the  thing 
Itself.  Turner  painted  his  sunsets  with  never  a  thou^t  of 
selling  the  canvas  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Chances  are  he 
was  looking  at  the  sunset. 

A  fateful  chasm  divides  us  too.  I  recall  a  great 
artist  with  words  who  described  the  leaders  of  his  time  who 
were  terribly  concerned  about  the  paraphernalia,  not  about 
ttie  thing  itself.  Remember  what  he  said  about  them?  He 
said,  "iSiey  go  for  and  love  to  have  the  places  of  honor  at 
feasts,  the  best  seats  In  the  synagogue,  they  like  to  be 
called  teacher  ~  or  'dean'!"  So  happy  to  be  elected  to 
something  or  other  on  the  first  ballot,  or  any  ballot;  to  be 
chairman  of  something.  If  only  the  committee  on  complimen¬ 
tary  resolutions.  But  It  Is  a  terribly  easy  way  to  miss  the 
real  thing. 

I  began  with  some  famous  last  words.  These  are 
mine  for  you,  but  they  were  said  by  Archibald  MacLelsh  of 
Judge  Augtist  N.  Hand; 

"We  are  neither  weak  nor  few 
As  long  as  one  man  does  what  he  can  do  - 
As  long  as  one  man  In  the  sun  alone 
Walks  between  the  silence  and  the  stone 
And  honors  manhood  In  his  flesh,  his  bone  - 
We  are  not  too  weak,  nor  yet  too  few." 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  YANITELLI:  We  thank  you  very  much,  Jim. 
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And  now>  gentlemen.  If  you  will  repair  to  the 
outer  lobby,  we  will  have  some  "ding  an  slch"  In  the  form 
of  coffee.  (Laughter) 

...  Hie  Conference  recessed  at  two-forty -five 
o'clock  ... 


BUSINESS  SESSION 

Monday  Afternoon,  April  6,  1964 

Hie  Conference  reconvened  at  three-twenty  o'clock. 
President  McLeod  presiding. 

PRESILENF  McLEOD:  May  I  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  copies  of  the  agenda,  copies  of  the  constltutlonea 
proposed  changes  are  available  at  both  entrances  as  you  come 
In.  If  you  did  not  get  them,  take  time  now  to  go  get  copies 
of  It.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  follow  the  proceedings  If 
you  have  them. 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  those  whose  names  appeeir  on 
this  agenda  to  come  down  near  the  front  so  they  do  not  have 
too  far  to  travel  when  they  make  their  presentations.  Phil 
Price,  Glen  Nygreen,  Tom  Emmet,  0.  D.  Roberta. 

Hie  Business  Session  will  come  to  order. 

Just  one  brief  statement.  I  would  like  to  remind 
particularly  the  wearers  of  the  green  ribbon,  younger  men  In 
the  organization,  to  look  at  us  older,  gradually  growing  de¬ 
crepit  Individuals,  and  recognize  there  Is  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  In  this  organization.  We  want  your  help.  We  need 
It.  So  do  not  hesitate,  as  you  become  familiar  with  the 
organizational  structure,  to  volunteer  your  seirvlces,  to  In¬ 
dicate  your  Interest  In  committees,  commissions,  ways  In 
which  you  may  serve. 

It  has  never  been  true  of  NAS PA  that  people  are 
so  humble  about  their  abilities  that  they  stay  In  the  back¬ 
ground  all  the  time,  but  there  are  those  who  have  talents 
that  we  would  like  to  know  about,  so  please  come  fozvard. 

The  first  Item  on  the  agenda  Is  the  presentation 
of  the  statement  of  function,  as  revised,  which  will  be 
shared  with  us  through  Phil  Price.  Phil,  will  you  take  the 
rostrum. 
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DIRECTOR  PHILIP  PRICE  (Statement  of  Function; 
Director  of  Student  Activities,  New  York  Uhlversity); 
jijr.  President,  Fellow  Members:  Last  year,  at  Evanston,  we 
discussed  and  I  spent  some  time  telling  you  about  the 
statement  of  function.  It  has  been  distributed  to  all  of 
you.  I  think  It  does  not  need  to  be  read  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Conmlt- 
tee,  I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  Statement  of  Function  as 
presented  by  the  Secretary.  (See  Appendix  C) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  0.  W.  LACY  (Dean  of  Students,  Trinity 
College):  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Any  discussion?  Have  you  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  It?  This  Is  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  some  hard  work  on  the  part  of  people  to  clar¬ 
ify  our  statement  of  function. 

If  there  Is  no  discussion,  I  will  call  for  the 
question.  All  those  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  function  will  Indicate  by  saying  aye;  opposed. 
Carried. 


fRiank  you  very  much,  Phil. 

DIRECTOR  PRICE:  May  I  make  a  commercial?  A  com¬ 
mercial:  During  the  past  three  or  four  —  I  am  Philip 
Price,  New  York  University,  and  you  may  know  that  in  New 
York  City  this  year  we  sire  having  a  World’s  Fair.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  letters  from  about  three 
of  you  who  are  having  difficulty  arranging  accomodations  In 
New  York  City.  As  a  result  of  this  and  some  discussions 
with  our  business  office,  we  have  decided  to  open  part  of 
our  residence  halls  for  persons  who  are  in  the  educational 
field  who  find  that  they  cannot  get  any  other  place  to  stay 
in  New  York.  I  would  be  delisted  to  hear  from  any  of  you 
who  have  this  kind  of  trouble  and  wish  to  stay  at  a  college 
campus  during  your  stsiy  at  the  World's  Fair,  for  a  reason¬ 
able  charge.  So  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  me.  My 
address  Is  in  the  directory  and  I  will  look  forward  to  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  If  you  get  stuck  for  accomodations. 

PRESIEENT  DESIGNATE  YANITELLI:  I  know  this  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  futile  question,  but  do  you  have 
accomodations  for  wives  too?  (Laughter) 

DIRECTOR  PRICE:  Yes,  and  children.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  I  saw  Ted  Zlllman's  hand  up. 

Ted. 

DEAN  THEODORE  W.  ZILLMAN  (Dean  of  Men,  University 
of  Wisconsin):  I  do  not  know  why  In  the  dickens  he  asked 


that  question.  That  Is  mine.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD;  Did  someone  else  have  their 

hand  up? 


DEAN  BLAESSER:  This  is  not  a  commercial.  The 
Greater  New  York  Council  on  Foreign  Students,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Rockefeller  brothers.  Is  providing  a  housing 
service  for  foreign  students  who  visit  the  World's  Pair 
during  the  next  two  summers.  So  If  any  of  you  wish  to  get 
word  to  your  foreign  student  advisors  that  there  Is  this 
service,  the  location  Is  ll8  West  5Tbh  Street,  and  they 
will  be  given  considerable  service  In  locating  housing. 

It  Is  called  the  Greater  New  York  Council  on 
Foreign  Students,  ll8  West  57th  Street. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Just  so  long  as  we  can  per¬ 
sonalize  It  — 

DEAN  BLAESSER:  Blaesser,  City  College.  The 
person  to  write  to  would  be  the  Executive  Director  of  this 
Coimcll,  who  Is  Mrs.  Ruth  Purkable.  Wives  are  permitted. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wish 
all  commercials  would  be  as  painless  as  these  have  been. 

T5ie  second  Item  on  the  agenda  concerns  the  name 
of  this  Association.  This  will  be  presented  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Hunter  College.  Glen. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLEN  T.  NYGREEN  (Dean  of  Students, 
Hunter  College);  President  Jim  and  Members  of  NAS PA;  In 
1951  the  name  NADAM,  National  Association  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men,  was  changed  to  Its  present  form.  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators.  Bils  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken,  as  the  minutes  of  that  conference  show,  for 
several  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  namely,  that  a  good 
many  of  our  members,  having  been  deans  and  advisers  of  men, 
were  carrying  broadened  responsibilities,  for  men,  for  wo¬ 
men,  for  students  of  all  classifications.  They  were  also 
carrying  this  responsibility  under  a  wide  variety  of  titles 
and  there  was  some  feeling  that  perhaps  the  title  Dean  of 
Men  ml^t  be  slated  for  the  discard. 

There  was  some  discontent  with  the  title  NASPA, 
and  over  the  years  that  discontent  has  been  expressed  by  a 
number  of  Presidents  of  NASPA.  You  will  recall  Fred  Weaver's 
rather  eloquent  plea  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  word  "Dean.” 

There  has  also  been  the  recognition  that  a  growing 
nvunber  of  Canadian  colleges  and  universities  are  developing 
excellent  student  personnel  programs,  and  perhaps  even  the 
word  "National"  Is  today  a  bit  out  of  place  In  our  title. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  had  before  It  the 
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report  of  a  committee  studying  the  change  of  namOf  and 
function.  This  committee  surveyed  the  membership  and 
brou^t  In  ^a  long  list  of  possible  names  •  After  weeding  — 
this  out«  the  Executive  Committee  had  before  It  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  a  motion  to  adopt  a  change  of  name  to  read 
"The  Association  of  Deans  and  Administrators  of  Student 
Affairs." 


This  name  would  remove  the  word  "National."  It 
would  Include  the  word  "Dean."  It  would  eliminate  the 
tezmi  "student  Personnel*"  which  Is  all  too  often  confused 
with  the  non-academic  personnel  functions  usually  related 
to  a  business  official*  and  would  add  the  term  "Student 
Affairs"  so  as  to  Include  In  broad  focus  all  administrative 
officers  or  deans  who  had  a  direct  concern  for  the  welfare 
or  the  services  provided  the  students. 


The  discussion  In  ttie  Executive  Conmilttee  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  whether  we  should  make  an  Iraned- 
late  name  change  or  whether  we  should  approach  this  In  a 
more  gradual  fashion. 

Biere  was  a  segment  In  the  Executive  Committee 
•bjiat  argued  persuasively  that  the  Initials  NASPA  and  the 
name  It  represents  has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  status  and 
recognition  In  the  world  of  hl^er  education.  It  has  been 
enshrined  In  the  title  given  to  Volume  I  of  our  Journal. 
And  so  a  substitute  motion*  or  an  amendment*  really*  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  we  should  retain  the  Initials 
NASPA  In  the  name  but  adding  the  clarifying  statement 
wherever  appropriate*  such  as  on  all  publications  of  the 
Association*  our  letterhead*  etc.*  the  clarifying  phrase 
"The  Association  of  Deans  and  Administrators  of  Student 
Affairs*  founded  In  1919*" 

Now*  presumably*  If  we  were  to  do  this*  usage 
would  bring  us  to  the  point  at  which  a  later  total  diange 
of  name  ml^t  be  easily  accomplished*  and  we  would  dis¬ 
cover  whether  we  were  really  as  pleased  and  happy  with  It 
as  some  of  us  thought  we  would  be. 

^Bxe  Executive  Committee  found  Itself  evenly 
divided  between  ttiose  who  would  argue  "Let’s  change  It  now" 
and  those  who  would  be  more  gradual. 


The  tie  vote  was  resolved  by  the  vote  of  the 
presiding  officer*  and  the  recommendation  which  Is  before 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee*  President  McLeod* 
Is:  I  move  that  the  name  NASPA  be  retained*  with  the  clari¬ 
fying  statement  added  wherever  appropriate  "The  Association 
of  Deans  and  Administrators  of  Student  Affairs  founded  In 

1919.” 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you*  01 en.  May  we  have 

a  second? 
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DIRECTOR  PRICE:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLBOD:  The  question  Is  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Any  discussion? 

...  Calls  for  the  question  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  If  there  Is  no  discussion,  I 
will  call  for  the  question.  All  those  In  favor;  opposed. 

It  Is  carried.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  Is  veiTT  unlike  the  Executive  Coinnlttee. 

(Laughter) 

Our  next  proposal  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"Three  Constitutional  Changes,"  and  they  will  be  presented 
by  Thomas  Emmet,  member  of  the  Committee,  Dean  of  Men  at 
the  University  of  Detroit.  Tom. 

KEAN  THOMAS  A.  EMMET  (Dean  of  Men,  Uhlverslty  of 
Detroit):  President  McLeod  and  the  Membership;  When  I 
assximed  the  Job  as  Editor  of  the  Journal  It  became  very 
apparent  after  the  first  Journal  had  been  on  the  street,  so 
to  speak,  that  one  of  the  problems  we  had  In  the  Associa¬ 
tion  —  and  of  course  we  have  been  discussing  this  on  and 
off  for  sometime  anyway  —  was  the  problem  of  who  Is  en¬ 
titled  to  get  what  and  what  kind  of  personal  Identity  did 
the  membership  have  with  the  Association,  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  traditionally  an  Institution  membership  association. 

This  posed  a  lot  of  problems,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  Interesting  letters.  If  you  will  notice,  those 
who  wrote  to  me  and  took  the  time,  and  there  were  many, 
that  we  said  the  Executive  Conmlttee  was  working  on  It  and 
we  hoped  to  have  a  report  on  It. 

At  the  January  meeting.  In  which  the  name  was  so 
seriously  discussed,  we  tackled  in  great  depth  the  problem 
of  the  membership,  and  at  the  ssime  time  tried  to  tidy  up  in 
some  other  places  a  few  problems  that  were  In  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  were  of  some  major  Import  to  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  Association. 

You  have  before  you  In  the  last  four  pages  of 
ttie  data  there  the  actual  proposals.  I  think  It  would  be 
foolish  to  read  them  here.  Inasmuch  as  you  can  look  at  them. 
You  also  have  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
as  It  presently  exists. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  three  amendments,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  we  should  take  them  one  amendment  at  a  time. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Seriatim.  One  at  a  time. 

DEAN  EMMET;  The  first  one  deals  with  Article  III, 
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which  is  the  actual  clauses  dealing  with  the  membership  In 
the  Association.  And  In  order  to  perhaps  clarify  one  point 
or  another  here.  In  the  last  few  days  we  submitted  these  to 
a  number  of  people.  Including  Commission  I  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Executive  Committee  rehashed  It. 

You  know,  after  you  do  something  In  January  and 
you  take  It  home  and  read  It  over  you  begin  to  restudy  It. 

In  my  travels  eu*ound  the  country,  and  a  number  of  the  other 
men.  In  their  travels  around  the  counti?y,  have  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deans  their  viewpoints,  and  a  number  of  letters 
have  come  In  to  cleirlfy  one  or  two  points  In  here. 

One  thing  that  might  be  clarified  Is  on  the 
second  page  of  that  item  number  four,  page  two,  under  B, 
where  It  says  "The  Executive  Committee  proposes  a  fee  of 
$10.00  (Ten)  for  Institutional  Delegates,  Associates,  and 
Student  Affiliates.  This  recommendation  is  connected  with 
the  Constitutional  changes  specified  above  but  Is  not  In 
the  Constitution  as  such." 

You  want  to  watch  very  carefully  the  wording 
there  of  what  Is  ein  institutional  delegate.  We  no  longer 
have  the  old  term  "institutional  representatives."  They 
are  now  known  as  voting  delegates,  and  the  Institutional 
delegates  are  defined  In  Section  3  of  the  proposal,  item 
two,  and  this  would  work  this  way;  That  It  was  felt  that 
perhaps  the  Institution  should  have  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
cide  Itself  whether  or  not  it  wished  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
other  Institutional  delegates  or  whether  the  Individual 
wished  to  do  so.  This  would  of  course  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Institution. 

So,  as  a  clarification,  not  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  or  anything  like  that,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership  and  as  a  clarification  —  and  when  the 
minutes  come  out  this  will  be  In  the  minutes  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  --  Commission  I  recommended  and  the  Executive  Committee 
also  recommends  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  member  insti¬ 
tution  the  fee  or  fees  for  one  or  more  Institutional  dele¬ 
gates  may  be  included  In  that  Institution’s  dues  by  the 
addition  of  the  appropriate  amount,  at  the  current  rates  for 
institutional  dues  and  the  proposed  rate  for  the  institu¬ 
tional  delegates  fees. 

Thus  an  Institutional  member  who  wishes  to 
include  the  fee  for  let  us  say  one  additional  delegate 
woiild  pay  the  $50.00,  plus  $10.00  for  the  additional  dele¬ 
gate.  That  would  let,  say,  the  chief  student  personnel 
officer  and  let  us  say  the  dean  of  men  in  that  particular 
institution  attend.  If  they  wanted  to  Include  the  assistant 
dean  of  men,  that  would  be  an  additional  $10.00,  or  $70.00. 
They  would  have  the  option  of  saying  to  the  assistant  dean 
of  men,  perhaps,  "Would  you  like  to  be  Included?"  "Yes,  I 
would."  "Well,  the  institution  can’t  pay  it,  but  you  are 
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perfectly  welcome  to  pay  It."  Then  he  could  affiliate 
throu^  the  approval  of  the  voting  delegate  to  be  an  in¬ 
stitutional  member  of  this  Association. 

Another  clarification  might  be  in  order,  and 
that  la  In  Section  3,  Item  111,  under  "Associates."  No¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  "associate  members."  We  do  not  use  the 
term  "member."  We  use  the  term  "Associate." 

In  that  case  some  may  ask  us  "Who  will  determine 
who  are  to  be  associates  and  who  are  not?"  Again,  the 
clarification,  not  a  Constitutional  amendment,  the 
Executive  Committee,  In  discussing  this.  Is  going  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  work  out  the  details  In  the  next  few  days,  that 
we  reconstitute  a  membership  committee  which  will  handle 
Individual  cases  and  policy.  And  as  we  make  the  policy  and 
determine  the  thing,  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  applica¬ 
tions  we  are  getting  —  It  Is  a  little  early  to  determine 
something  before  you  are  sure  you  are  getting  applications 
In  this  respect.  We  have  to  have  a  little  experience  with 
this  to  work  out  policies  —  report  that  to  the  membership 
through  the  Journal  or  through  the  Secretary,  depending  on 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  with  that  background, 

I  would,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  Article 
III. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you,  Tom.  Is  this 

clear? 

...  Cries  of  "No"  ... 

DEAN  EMMET:  All  rl^t,  question. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  A  question  for  clarification. 
’What  do  you  wish  to  have  clarified? 

DEAN  ROBERT  H.  SHAFFER  (Dean  of  Students,  Indiana 
University):  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Institutional  delegate  and  Institutional  associate?  As  I 
take  It,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  registration  fees  at 
all  of  the  conference.  ’What  Is  the  purpose  of  it?  I  do  not 
see  what  this  relationship  Is. 

DEAN  EMMET:  Bob,  your  terminology  Is  still  con¬ 
fused.  The  Institutional  delegate,  first  of  all,  is  the 
voting  delegate. 

DEAN  SHAFFER:  Right. 

DEAN  EMMET:  Item  1,  that  is  what  Is  the  old 
institutional  representative.  Then,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  members  of  your  staff  who  the  Institution  or  them- 
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selves  wish  to  feel  a  direct  association  with  this  Associ¬ 
ation  would  become  institutional  delegates  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  publications  of  the  Association,  would  be  able  to 
use  the  placement  service,  and  such,  subscribe  to  the 
Journal,  serve  on  committees  and  commissions,  hold  office, 
and  so  forth,  in  this  Association. 

In  other  words,  it  gives  them  a  personal  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  Association  and  still  preserves  this 
Association  as  an  institutional  member  association. 

The  associates  are  persons  employed  in  hl^er 
education  not  connected  with  a  member  institution,  or  those 
who  are  engaged  in  other  areas  of  activity  within  a  member 
institution. 

For  example,  it  is  conceivable,  peziiaps,  that  an 
academic  dean  may  wish  to  affiliate  with  us  who  had  perhaps 
a  lot  of  personnel  duties  in  counselling  freshmen  and  soph¬ 
omores  and  so  on,  and  felt  he  was  a  personnel  man.  There 
are  conceivable  things  like  this.  We  have  no  real  provision 
for  these  people  at  this  time,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  as  we 
grow,  in  the  future,  this  is  a  very  significant  proposal. 

Does  that  somewhat  clear  the  air.  Bob?  I  am  not 
really  adept  at  this. 

DEAN  SHAFFER:  Is  the  purpose  then  to  limit  and 
define  the  specific  membership  for  purposes  of  organization¬ 
al  activity? 

I  am  not  clear  what  the  purpose  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  is. 

DEAN  EMMET:  Which  one.  Bob?  Institutional 

Delegates? 

DEAN  SHAFFER:  That  is  rlg^it.  Is  the  purpose  to 
define  more  clearly  what  members  of  the  institutional  staffs 
may  participate  in  the  official  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion?  If  it  is  that,  I  can  understand  it. 

DEAN  EMMET:  Yes. 

DEAN  SHAFFER:  But  if  it  is  to  Include  people  — 

DEAN  EMMET:  That  is  exactly  what  it  means. 

DEAN  SHAFFER:  If  it  is  to  exclude  people  — 

DEAN  EMMET:  No,  no.  It  is  to  clarify,  very  defi¬ 
nitely. 

I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  young  fellows  —  well, 
in  my  own  case  now,  I  am  going  to,  as  most  of  you  know. 


become  Associate  Dean  of  the  Arts  College  and  Consultant 
of  Personnel  Services  In  the  University.  I  feel  that  I 
wovild  lUce  to  have  a  definite  commitment  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  I  Intend  to  continue  to  come  to  Its  meetings  and 
be  active  In  It.  For  years  we  have  had  the  example,  for 
Instance,  of  Carl  Knox  here,  who  Is  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  who  Is  not  technically  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  Institution. 

DEAN  EDWARD  C.  McOUIRE  (Dean  of  Students, 
University  of  Rhode  Island);  Why  are  you  charging  the 
student  the  same  price  you  are  charging  what  you  call  the 
associate  and  the  Institutional  delegate?  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  these  people  would  be  full-time  working  Indi¬ 
viduals,  where  a  student  certainly  Is  not  — 

DEAN  EMMET:  We  try  to  help  the  student  In  the 
conference  fee  by  reducing  that,  and  the  actual  amount  of 
service  and  goods  amounted  In  this,  we  feel  It  reaches  In 
cost,  or  will  when  we  finish  our  planning,  will  get  beyond 
the  fee,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  to  keep  It  at  that  level 
If  we  are  going  to  operate.  We  do  try  to  help  the  student 
at  the  lower  level. 

You  may  disagree  on  It.  We  have  not  had  enou^ 
experience  with  It  yet.  I  am  not  siore  on  It  yet  myself. 

We  do  not  know  enou^i  about  that  aspect  of  It  yet.  We  want 
to  try  that  out.  We  felt  on  that  that  we  had  a  little 
discussion  on  It  and  thoti^t  we  ought  to  give  that  one  a 
whirl  and  see  what  happens. 

DEAN  0.  R.  SCHWARTZ  (Dean  of  Students,  Western 
Illinois  university);  Tom,  does  that  Imply  that  the  regis¬ 
tration  fee  would  be  the  same  across  the  board  for  anyone 
attending  the  conventions? 

DEAN  EMMET;  Not  for  the  student.  The  student 
would  be  $5.00. 

DEAN  SCHWARTZ:  But  no  different  otherwise? 

DEAN  EMMET;  He  would  pay  these  fees  If  he  came. 
He  can  still  come  without  being  a  student  affiliate  and  pay 
his  $5.00  registration  fee  and  go  to  the  convention  and  so 
on. 

DEAN  SCHWARTZ:  But  anybody,  either  the  voting 
delegate  or  the  associate,  would  have  the  seune  fee? 

DEAN  EWET;  Voting  delegate  or  the  associate 
has  the  same  fee,  yes.  $15*00. 

DEAN  WINBIGLER:  Tom,  Is  It  clear  that  the  fee  Is 
really  for  services  rendered?  That  is,  the  $10.00  fee  Is 
approximately  the  value  placed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
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on  the  individual  mailings  to  each  of  these  and  that  those 
who  were  identified  in  the  future  as  institutional  dele¬ 
gates,  associates,  and  student  affiliates  will  receive  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Association? 

DEAN  EMMET;  That  is  right  —  brochures,  the 

directory. 

DEAN  WINBIQLER;  Which  have  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $10.00,  and  this  is  quite  apart  from  any  conference. 

DEAN  EMMET;  That  is  right.  One  thing  will  be 
Don’s  excellent  directory,  which  he  puts  out  through  Com¬ 
mission  I,  of  the  affiliated  personnel  service  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  this  is  a  handy  thing  to  have  on  the  desk,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  to  keep  track  of  the  alphabet. 

DIRECTOR  HOWARD  DAVIS  (Director  of  Student 
Affairs,  Southern  Illinois  University);  In  the  case  of 
institutions  with  multiple  campuses,  how  do  you  define  the 
institutions  and/or  the  voting  delegates? 

DEAN  EMMET;  Traditionally,  it  seems,  in  most 
cases,  the  institutions  that  have  multiple  campuses  have 
for  the  most  part  been  taking  multiple  memberships.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  in  a  lot  of  them  that  there  would  be 
autonomy. 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  going  to  have 
to  study  with  this  new  membership  committee  and  come  up  with 
an  answer  on  it.  This  did  come  up  yesterday  and  somebody 
raised  it,  and  in  all  modesty,  you  cannot  think  of  every¬ 
thing  all  at  once,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  completely  re¬ 
solved  that  one  problem  yet.  It  is  going  to  be  a  growing 
problem,  and  I  think  we  have  to  pound  out  a  little  more  on 
that  one  and  keep  you  informed,  as  I  said,  on  what  we  would 
recommend  on  that. 

I  think  the  present  number  --  Carl,  maybe  you  can 
correct  me  —  what  is  the  status  of  multiple  memberships  of 
institutions?  Do  you  have  any  idea  on  that? 

DIRECTOR  DAVIS:  I  mi^it  share  our  experience. 

When  Congress  Circle  moves  to  a  four-year  degree- 
granting  status  it  immediately  pays  its  own  institutional 
membership  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
membership . 

DEAN  EMMET;  Mr.  Davis,  you  are  in  that  category 
at  the  present  time. 

DIRECTOR  DAVIS;  Yes.  I  wondered  if  there  was  a 
change  in  this.  It  was  not  defined  here.  I  am  assuming 
that  it  is  as  it  has  been.  I  wanted  clarification. 


SECRETARY  KNOX;  Yes 


DEAN  EMMET:  Yes«  as  It  has  been. 

Any  other  questions?  I  think  that  takes  care  of 
It,  Mr.  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Have  we  cleared  up  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  questions,  I  hope? 

The  motion  has  been  made  by  Tom  Emmet.  Is  there 

a  second? 

DEAN  LACY:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  Is  made  and 
seconded  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  Any  further 
discussion? 


...  Calls  for  the  question  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Question.  All  those  In  favor; 
opposed.  It  Is  carried. 

DEAN  EMMET:  The  second  one  Is  on  page  3  of  Item 
number  four.  At  the  present  time  we  have  In  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  a  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  which  sets  the 
place  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place  met  last  night,  and  the  Executive  Committee  took  this 
also  up  In  January,  and  0.  D.  will  be  reporting  shortly  on 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  concerning  the  place  of 
future  conferences . 


One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  Is  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nominations  and  Place  meets  at  the  convention,  and 
offers  from  hotels  and  the  complete  study  of  the  situation, 
the  conference  chairman  going  out  and  doing  the  field  study, 
so  to  speak,  to  see  what  facilities  look  like  and  so  on, 
have  to  be  done  between  time.  The  Executive  Committee  meets 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  They  are  much  more  In  touch  with 
the  so-called  day-to-day  operations  of  the  conference  and 
Its  problems. 

We  have  felt  for  quite  some  time  —  and  this  Is 
endorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place,  of  which 
I  was  a  menber,  thanks  to  your  kind  election  --  that  we 
should  move,  Mr.  President,  that  Article  IV,  Section  9  be 
amended  and  the  words  "and  Place"  be  deleted  from  the  line 
that  says  there  shall  be  a  permanent  Committee  on  Nomina¬ 
tions  and  Place,  and  that  there  be  substituted  Article  IV 
as  It  appears  on  your  sheet,  which  virtually,  in  a  word, 
gives  the  power  to  determine  place  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  so  move  the  adoption  of  that  change. 

PRESIEENT  McLEOD:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is 
there  a  second? 
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DEAN  WINBIQLBR:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Discussion? 

. . .  Calls  for  the  question  . . « 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  This  Is  a  very  practical 
matter.  Thank  you.  All  those  In  favor;  opposed.  It  Is 
carried. 

DEAN  EMMET:  The  third  change  simply  brings  Into 
focus  something  that  was  done  on  the  floor  a  few  yeeirs  ago 
where  It  was  determined  by  the  convention.  Informally,  to 
Include  the  Historian  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coinnit- 
tee.  It  Is  felt  that  with  the  50th  Anniversary  coming  up 
In  a  few  years  the  function  of  the  Historian  Is  unique  and 
Important  In  the  next  few  years  more  them  ever  In  this 
Association,  because  we  will  be  preparing  periodicals  and 
so  forth  for  that  occasion.  Therefore  I  wotild  like  to 
recommend  the  change  In  Article  IV,  Section  6  to  Include 
the  Historian  formally  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coirmlt- 
tee  (he  has  been  a  sitting  member  of  the  Committee  for  the 
last  few  years)  to  bring  the  Constitution  Into  complete, 
shall  we  say,  tidiness. 

DEAN  LACY:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  Is  made  and 
seconded.  Any  discussion? 

I  call  for  the  question.  All  those  In  favor; 
opposed.  It  Is  carried. 

Does  that  complete  your  report,  Tom? 

dean  EMMET:  Yes. 

'PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  again 
present  our  Conference  Chairman,  0*  D.  Roberts.  0.  D. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS:  President  Jim, 
Members:  I  think  all  of  you  realize  that  Jim's  fine  presen¬ 
tation  this  afternoon  was  hot  off  the  press,  but  It  shows 
you  how  rapid  growth  can  be  In  these  days . 

I  think  he  gave  you  the  figure  of  475 ♦  My  latest 
advisement  from  the  registration  tells  me  ttiat  we  are  now 
over  510.  I  am  sure  that  this  must  Indicate  to  you  some  of 
the  problems  we  have  In  terms  of  arranging  conferences. 

The  time  of  the  year  In  which  we  have  our  con¬ 
ferences  Is  Important,  and  the  location  of  the  conference. 

In  terms  of  the  section  of  the  country  —  we  try  to  Imple¬ 
ment  a  rotation  program  to  give  more  people  the  opportunity 
to  attend  at  not  excessive  travel  rates.  In  addition,  we 


m\ist  be  able  to  go  Into  facilities  which  can  accomodate 
this  gp?owlng  number  of  people  who  are  attending  our  con¬ 
ferences.  The  latter  Item  has  to  some  degree  already 
practically  ruled  us  off  college  campuses. 

In  light  of  these  things,  I  would  offer  a  nxun- 
ber  of  items  here  for  you  to  be  aware  of,  as  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  Executive  Conmlttee,  and  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  the  past  conferences. 

In  1965,  or  next  spring,  we  will  meet  In 
Washington,  D.C.  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The  dates  are 
April  4-7. 


In  1966  the  projected  place  Is  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  date  Is  probably  to  be  late  June,  and  the  exact 
place  will  be  announced  later. 


1967,  the  Executive  Committee  has  taken  under 
advisement  and  reconsideration  the  site  which  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  announced  and  Is  recommending  that  It  be  changed 
to  Cincinnati,  with  the  meeting  to  be  held  In  April,  the 
specific  place  to  be  announced  later. 

Because  of  the  factors  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
are  also  having  to  reconsider  the  location  of  the  1968 
conference.  In  the  very  near  future  we  will  offer  to  the 
m^ibershlp  a  recomnendatlon  on  that. 

I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  report. 

PRESIDERT  McLeod :  A  proper  motion  would  be  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  report. 

DEAN  LACYt  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  Any  discussion?  Any  questions? 

DEAN  S.  J.  HOUSE  (Dean  of  Students,  Newark  College 
of  Engineering):  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  0.  D.  why  It  is 
that  the  Conmlttee  on  Place  has  never  considered  New  York 
City,  in  view  of  the  nvanbers  and  the  facilities? 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  ROBERTS:  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  frankly.  I  do  not  think  we  have  every  actually 
had  —  at  least  In  my  time  with  the  Association  —  a  spe¬ 
cific  recommendation. 


I  ml^t  Insert  here  —  I  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  Interested  In  Invitations  for  '69  and  '70.  I  have  had 
several,  and  we  would  like  to  have  others. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  NYGREEN:  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like,  as  a  newcomer  to  New  York,  to  respond  to  the  question 
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of  why  we  do  not  consider  New  York  as  a  site  for  a  NASPA 
conference.  It  Is  Just  too  costly. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Did  you  get  the  answer?  It  Is 
Just  too  costly. 

Another  New  Yorker  said  there  are  too  many 
diversions . 


VICE  PRESIDENT  NYQREEN:  That  Is  part  of  the 
cost.  (Lau#iter) 

PRESIDEMP  McLEOD:  The  whole  thing  Is  getting 
out  of  hand.  (Laughter)  We  will  return  to  business. 

The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded. 


...  Calls  for  the  question  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  All  those  In  favor;  opposed. 

It  Is  carried. 

Now  may  I  present  our  hard-working  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Carl  Knox,  on  election  of  members.  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  Place. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  KNOX:  The  last  Executive 
Committee  meeting  In  Chicago,  one  of  the  fellow  deans  on 
hand  drew  me  aside  and  said,  "Carl,  I  owe  you  a  dinner." 

He  then  explained  how  he  had  been  on  a  little  recreational 
venture  In  late  August,  on  the  northwest  side,  a  place 
called  Arlington  Park,  and  was  having  a  horrible  day  at  the 
windows.  Suddenly  he  noted  that  a  horse  named  Dean  Carl 
was  running  In  the  next  to  the  last  race. 

Well,  $44.00  on  a  $2.00  ticket  was  the  general 

result. 

Now,  most  deans  have  been  compared  to  more 
specific  anatomical  portions  of  a  horse  (laughter)  but 
rarely  In  such  a  pleasant  vein.  (Lau^ter) 

Before  the  end  of  April  —  this  Is  an  announce¬ 
ment  —  ballots  will  be  In  the  hands  of  all  voting  delegates 
to  elect  the  six  lay  members  of  the  nominating  committee  for 
next  year.  The  Executive  Committee  hopes  that  this  change 
in  timing  will  draw  a  more  sizable  participation. 

The  possibility  of  developing  a  slate  of  names 
with  provisions  for  write-in  was  considered.  Also,  the  Idea 
was  contemplated  that  maybe  one  might  vote  dvu*ing  the  con¬ 
ference  for  members  for  the  following  year. 


You  see,  the  experience  of  this  year  was  that 
a  total  of  about  120  ballots  named  some  90  NASPArticlpants 
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as  possible  nominees  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place.  The  two  top  vote-getters  received  twelve  votes 
apiece,  and  the  final  two  members  that  were  elected  to 
equal  the  six  were  named  eight  times. 

Now,  by  retaining  this  sample  of  pure  democracy 
In  action,  but  by  having  the  voting  done  closer  to  the  time 
of  the  conference.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  wider  base  of  our 
constituency  will  be  served.  So  please  bear  this  In  mind 
when  the  ballot  comes  In.  Send  It  on  back  to  us,  and  we 
will  have  an  enlarged  participation,  we  hope. 

PRESIDEMP  McLEOD:  If  I  Interpret  this  correctly, 
this  Is  a  suggestion  or  a  recommendation  from  our  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  for  a  change  In  procedure,  with  reference  to 
choosing  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  Do  I  hear  a  motion 
for  Its  approval? 

DEAN  LACY:  I  so  move. 

DEAN  WILLIAM  TOOMBS  (Dean  of  Men,  Drexel  Institute 
of  Technology):  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Any  discussion? 

PRESIDENT  DESIGNATE  YANITELLI:  Mr.  President,  are 
we  moving  an  action  here  or  simply  the  approval  of  Carl's 
exhortation  to  \is  to  answer  his  mall? 

PRESnSINT  McLEOD:  Approval,  and  the  procedure  Is 
somewhat  different  than  the  previous  year's,  and  I  think 
this  Is  Important  that  we  actually  approve  the  change  In 
procedure  which  has  been  followed  up  to  this  point,  when  the 
Committee  was  known  as  the  Comnlttee  on  Nominations  and 
Place . 

Now  It  has  only  to  do  with  nominations . 

PRESIDENT  DESIGNATE  YANITELLI:  All  right;  thank 

you. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  All  those  In  favor  of  It. 
Opposed.  It  Is  carried. 

I  kid  you  not,  this  Committee  has  brou^t  up  a 
lot  of  business. 

Next  Is  the  progress  report  by  Dean  E.  G. 
Williamson,  University  of  Minnesota.  Ed. 

DEAN  E.  G.  WILLIAMSON  (Dean  of  Students,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota):  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  our  Investigation  under  the  supervision  of  Commis¬ 
sion  VIII. 


As  you  remember,  this  study  was  authorized  at 
a  meeting  In  Colorado  Springs,  under  the  heading  "The 
Student  and  Social  Issues." 

Usually  these  are  actions,  demonstrations, 
expression  of  opinions  and  positions  and  advocacy  on  con¬ 
troversial  Issues.  No  one  seemed  to  worry  about  the  non- 
cont rovers IjQ.  expression  of  opinions. 

After  two  years  of  careful  study  on  the  p6U*t  of 
the  Commission  and  two  and  a  half  years  of  efforts  to  raise 
money,  we  have  received,  as  you  know,  a  grant  of  $50,000.0a 
from  the  Hazen  Foundation.  We  worked  with  our  consultants 
on  sampling  and  consultants  In  social  psychology  to  formu¬ 
late  a  study  (painless,  we  hoped)  which  would  questionnaire 
on  key  questions  five  respondents  from  each  campus:  the 
dean  of  students,  acting  as  the  central  agent,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  president  of  the  student  body,  ttie  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper,  and  the  chairman  of  any  faculty  commit¬ 
tee  In  charge  of  student  affairs. 

We  felt  that  these  were  the  five  agents  respon¬ 
sible  for  determining  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  openness 
of  the  campus  and  the  freedom  of  expression  of  points  of 
view  on  controversial  Issues. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  still  under  consideration 
querying  a  sixth  agent,  namely  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
with  the  permission  of  the  president.  This  has  not  been 
decided. 

Certain  auxiliary  studies  were  auttxorlzed  which 
we  may  or  may  not  undertake  with  regard  to  the  legality  and 
the  hlstoiTT  of  the  efforts  of  students  to  achieve  this  kind 
of  academic  freedom  of  discussion  on  controversial  Issues. 

We  have  queried  the  deans  of  students  and  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  nearly  all  of  them.  The  response  has 
been  very  gratifying  and  quite  unusual. 

We  have  now  In  the  mall  —  and  have  received  some 
reply  —  considerable  replies  from  presidents.  By  this  time 
there  should  be  In  the  mall  questionnaires  for  the  other  re¬ 
spondents,  and  probably  by  the  time  some  of  you  return  home 
you  will  find  the  questionnaires  on  your  desk. 

I  may  say  that  these  questionnaires  were  extremely 
carefully  constructed  and  pre-tested,  both  within  the  Com¬ 
mission  Itself  and  on  a  number  of  presidents  and  students 
and  faculty  members,  so  that  we  hope  we  have  a  questionnaire 
which  Is  relatively  simple  but  which  Is  quite  searching. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  results  will  be,  but  at 
least  I  am  confident  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  America  we  will  have  an  authoritative  delineation  of  the 


forms  of  f]?eedom  of  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
different  regions  of  the  country,  and  In  different  types 
of  institutions. 


After  we  have  completed  the  study.  It  Is  the 
expectation  that  the  Commission  Itself  will  write  Its  own 
Interpretation,  sumnary  and  recommendations  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  Individual  Institutions,  each  In  Its  own  way. 

There  Is  no  thought  of  a  national  program  or  pattern  of 
freedom  of  expression;  rather  are  we  trying  to  persuade 
everyone  to  give  academic  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
nature  and  desirability  of  freedoms  within  the  mission  of 
the  Institution  Itself,  as  defined  by  Itself. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  In  charge 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  this  study,  John  Cowen,  to  give 
you  some  of  the  figures,  some  of  the  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  questionnaires  mailed  and  received. 


MR.  JOHN  COWEN:  Dean  Williamson,  President 
McLeod,  Vice  President  Nygreen,  who  Is  at  Hunter  College  — 
and  this  Is  our  private  Joke  —  and  those  of  you  who  I 
think  are  no  longer  representatives,  whom  I  was  going  to 
address,  but  who  are  delegates,  associates  and  others  due 
to  your  previously  moved  and  adopted  resolution:  Permit  me 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  work  of  Commission  VIII,  for 
truly  It  Is  a  working  Commission;  a  working  Commission,  I 
ml^t  add,  which  believes  In  putting  non-commissioned  mem¬ 
bers  —  even  non-NAS PA  members  —  to  work. 

Those  of  you  who  have  the  delightful  nom  de  plume 
of  research  agent  on  your  campus  or  here  in  attendance  have 
already  been  laying  the  groundwork  for  us,  for  the  success¬ 
ful  fruition  of  more  than  three  years  of  discussion  and 
writing  by  members  of  the  Commission.  When  you  return  to 
your  offices,  either  refreshed  or  fatigued  by  this  Confer¬ 
ence  —  I  am  not  sure  how  your  convention  behavior  prepares 
you  for  your  return  --  you  will  find  that  Commission  VIII. 

Is  still  relentless  In  its  desire  to  have  you  work. 

We  did  this.  We  have  scheduled  our  questionnaire 
output  to  the  Deans  because  we  did  not  want  you  going  home 
thinking  you  had  really  cleaned  off  your  desk  and  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do.  You  will  find  that  we  have  ful¬ 
filled  our  promise  to  deliver  a  packet  of  questionnaires  to 
your  desk  only  one  day  behind  our  rubbery  time  schedule  in 
which  you  have  anticipated  and  asked  me  eilready  when  they 
would  come.  Now  they  have  been  sent  out  on  April  2nd  to  you 
and  you  will  have  them  when  you  get  back. 


Most  of  you  have  received  the  statement  of  ration¬ 
ale  and  design  and  have  read  It  carefully.  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  talked  with  your  presidents,  you  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  other  persons  on  your  campus.  You  have  the  ground- 
woxic  well  laid  for  us. 
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I  would  like  to  Indicate  that  not  a  deadline 
date  but  a  target  date  for  return  of  questionnaires  for 
the  four  respondents  other  than  presidents  is  set  for 
April  17th.  The  reason  we  set  It  on  April  17  rather  than 
the  15th  Is  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  beat  us  to 
the  15th  and  theirs  Is  truly  a  deadline.  Ours  Is  a  tar¬ 
get  date . 


I  do  not  want  to  stress  that  there  will  be  a 
period  of  grace «  because  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  can  wait  forever  on  these.  Actually 
we  want  them  Immediately  returned  If  possible^  but  we 
recognize  that  each  Institution  is  Idiosyncratic,  that  each 
institution  has  Its  own  problems,  and  we  will  be  working  on 
you  starting  on  April  17th,  throuj^  the  next  few  weeks,  to 
get  them  back.  So  If  you  can  get  them  In  by  April  17th, 
and  see  that  other  persons  do,  then  you  can  get  a  congrat¬ 
ulation  on  April  17th  rather  than  a  due  notice. 

I  would  like  to  commend  in  detail  the  NASPA 
persons,  representatives,  associates,  or  what  have  you, 
who  have  responded  so  graciously  to  President  McLeod's 
Inquiry  to  become  a  part  of  the  study  and  to  Dean  William¬ 
son's  Inquiry  and  urging. 

A  phenomenal  result  to  report:  We  have  received 
word,  not  all  willing,  but  we  have  received  the  courtesy 
of  response  from  S&  percent  of  the  persons  who  are  members 
or  from  the  Institutions  which  are  members  of  NASPA.  This 
is  fantastic  for  those  of  you  who  have  worked  with  ques¬ 
tionnaire  reports. 

For  the  non-NASPA  Institutions,  624  of  them,  we 
have  received  a  courtesy  of  response  from  89  percent  — 
still  magnificent  responding. 

This  is  on  the  Inquiry,  not  the  questionnaire. 

We  have  received  at  this  point  only  5*9  percent 
refusals.  About  59  schools,  for  various  reasons,  have  said 
they  cannot  participate.  We  are  still  shooting  for  and 
hope  to  obtain  90  percent  cooperation,  because  we  realize 
that  through  this  very  fine  cooperation  that  you  have  given 
us  thus  far,  and  through  the  cooperation  that  will  come 
from  the  other  schools,  that  we  will  have  the  data  then 
upon  which  to  make  recommendations.  The  Commission  then  can 
make  recommendations  from  significant  data. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Dean  Williamson,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  this  as  a  report. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ed,  and 

John. 

You  have  heard  the  motion  that  we  accept  this 
progress  report. 
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..  The  motion  was  duly  seconded 


•  •  • 


PRESIDEWT  McLEOD:  All  those  In  favor;  opposed. 
Carried.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognize*  gentlemen*  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  things  which  NAS PA  has  undertaken  to 
accomplish  which  has  probably  resulted  In  as  wide  publicity 
and  knowledge  In  hl^er  education  In  the  Uhlted  States  as 
anything  which  we  have  undertaken  In  the  past. 

An  announcement  concerning  a  student  government 
conference  In  St.  Louis,  Don  Wlnblgler*  Dean  of  Students, 
Stanford  Uhlverslty;  Past  President.  Don. 


DEAN  WINBIGLER:  Mr.  President,  for  many  of  you 
the  student  body  president  on  your  campus  has  received  an 
Invitation  to  attend  a  student  government  conference  at 
Washington  Dhlverslty  In  St.  Louis,  on  April  17-19 • 

Por  many  of  you  there  has  also  arrived  on  your 
campus  a  personal  Invitation  to  you  to  attend  this  confer^ 
ence.  In  case  you  do  not  remember  It,  I  suggest  when  you 
go  home  you  ask  your  secretary  to  look  In  the  file  headed 
IBJCA,  etc.,  and  she  may  find  It. 

The  conference  apparently  Is  being  sponsored  by 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  Institutions  —  at  least  the  names 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  Institutions  appear  on  the  masthead, 
ranging  geographically  from  the  east  coast  to  the  southwest. 

Commission  I  does  not  have  full  Information 
regarding  the  nature  of  this  conference,  but  there  are  some 
Indications  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  something  of  significance  to  our  several  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  also  to  NAS PA.  This  Is  not  a  commercial  and 
not  an  endorsement,  but  the  Executive  Committee  has  approved 
our  recommendation  that  an  official  observer  from  NAS PA  be 
sent  to  the  conference,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will 
probably  send  two.  But  Larry  Riggs  has  accepted  the  Invi¬ 
tation  to  be  one  of  them. 

You  will  note  from  the  outline  of  the  agenda 
that  any  NASPA  participants  who  plan  to  attend  or  are  In¬ 
terested  In  attending  are  asked  to  get  In  touch  with  Jim 
McLeod  or  Carl  Knox. 

We  think  this  Is  something  that  NASPA  should  be 
fully  Informed  about. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you,  Don. 


I  do  not  believe  this  needs  any  action  by  the 
total  group  at  this  time.  We  are  merely  keeping  you  abreast 
of  an  embiTTO  organization  which  may  have  significance  for  us 
In  our  work. 
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The  next  Item  of  business  comes  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fraternity  Relations,  Roland  Patzer,  Dean  of 
Men,  University  of  Vermont.  Roland. 

EGAN  PATZER:  President  McLeod,  Fellow  Delegates 
and  Associates:  During  the  course  of  this  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fraternity  Relations  endeavored  to  subdivide  the 
work  and  efforts  of  problems  In  the  fraternity  field.  One 
of  the  areas  of  concern  of  the  Committee,  the  sub-Core 
Committee  chaired  by  my  colleague  from  Rutgers,  Earle 
Clifford,  was  the  question  of  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  deans  and  on  the  part  of  fraternities,  with  regard  to 
disciplinary  actions.  As  a  result,  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made,  one  resulting  In  the  program  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  In  the  panel. 

A  similar  program  will  be  planned  and  executed 
for  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries'  Association  meeting 
In  July  and  following. 

The  MASPA  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations 
recognizes  that  there  are  a  number  of  problems  connected 
with  the  current  practices  and  procedures  regarding  college 
and  national  fraternity  disciplinary  actions.  We  reaffirm 
the  clear  recognition  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
ultimately  responsible  In  all  matters  of  student  discipline 
and  we  recognize  the  right  of  any  national  fraternity 
office  to  take  disciplinary  action  with  regard  to  a  local 
chapter . 

Within  the  context  of  the  preamble,  we  recommend 
to  our  membership  A:  In  all  cases  Involving  the  official 
status  of  the  local  chapter  of  a  national  fraternity  there 
should  be  regular  communication  among  all  Interested 
parties  of  Information  regarding  the  Incident  or  penalty 
actions  taken.  No  party  should  take  action  which  Involves 
Implementation  by  another  party  without  prior  consultation 
with  that  party.  B:  It  Is  further  recommended.  In  the 
event  of  approval  of  the  foregoing,  that  this  recommendation 
should  be  shared  In  some  appropriate  fashion  with  the 
officers  of  national  fraternities  having  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  act  In  disciplinary  situations. 

ftp.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you,  Roland. 

You  heard  the  motion  for  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  which  emerges  from,  I  am  sure,  a  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations  to  clarify 
this  area  of  possible  tension.  Is  there  a  second? 

. . .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  . . . 
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PRBSirENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  Is  made  and  sec¬ 
onded.  Discussion? 

. . .  Calls  for  the  question  . . . 

PRESIDEOT  McLEOD:  Call  for  the  question.  All 
those  In  favor;  opposed.  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

At  this  time  It  Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
present  the  Senior  Past  President  present,  who  has  been 
here  a  long  enou£^  time  during  the  Conference  to  act  In 
the  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  —  and  we  had  to 
use  this,  since  action  had  not  been  talcen  on  the  removal 
of  the  word  "Place"  —  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place.  Jack  Stlbbs,  Past  President  of  NASPA,  Dean  of 
Students,  Tulane  university.  Mew  Orleans. 

EEAN  JOHN  H.  STIBBS  (Chairman,  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  Place;  Dean  of  Students,  Txilane  University) : 
President  McLeod,  Members  of  the  Association:  "Shorty" 
Nowotny  Is  actually  the  Senior  Past  President  In  attendance, 
but  "Shorty"  was  late,  his  wife  was  111,  and  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  asked  to  chair  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  that  Is 
now  known  and  will  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Committee  on 
Nominations . 

The  composition  of  the  Committee  Is  outlined  In 
the  program,  made  up  of  Past  Presidents  and  six  elected 
members,  and  I  am  representing  and  speaking  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 


As  you  know  now,  the  Committee  Itself  unanimously 
supported  the  suggestion  that  the  place  of  the  meeting  be 
established,  for  very  good  reasons,  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association. 

In  respect  to  Its  major  business,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  following  slate  of  general  officers  of  the 
Association  for  next  year,  and  some  for  years  following. 

For  Assistant  Program  Chairman  for  next  year, 
for  1965,  Dean  Thomas  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Detroit . 

For  Secretai?y  and  Treasurer  for  a  three-year  term, 
Carl  Eiox,  the  Dean  of  Men  at  the  university  of  Illinois. 

We  have  to  elect  two  Vice  Presidents  Designate. 

For  Vice  President  Designate,  Dean  David  Robinson,  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs,  Emory  University.  For  Vice  President  Desig¬ 
nate,  Dean  A.  T.  Brugger,  Dean  of  Men,  UCLA. 

For  President  Designate,  Dean  Glen  Nygreen,  Dean 
of  Students,  Hunter  College. 
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We  hope  that  you  agree  that  we  have  In  this 
slate  a  balanced  group  of  Deans  of  Students  and  Deans  of 
Men,  representatives  of  both  large  and  small  institutions. 

These  names.  Nr.  President,  are  placed  In  nomi¬ 
nation  unanimously  by  the  Comnlttee  on  Nominations.  And 
in  Fred  Turner's  recollection,  this  Is  the  first  time  this 
has  happened  In  a  long,  long  time. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you.  Jack. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  the  motion  for  Its  adoption.  Do  I  hear  a 
second? 


DEAN  WINBIGLER:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  All  those  In  favor;  opposed.  It  Is  carried 
unanimously.  Thank  you  very  much.  Jack. 

Now,  one  Interruption  at  this  point.  Is  Dean 
Amo  Nowotny  of  the  University  of  Texas  present?  Shorty? 

He  crossed  me  up.  I  wanted  you  all  to  meet,  if 
you  had  not,  the  Senior  Past  President  of  the  organization, 
and  he  promised  to  come  up  and  have  you  see  him.  And  he 
would  have  to  come  up  to  have  you  see  him.  (Laughter)  He 
Is  one  of  those  men  In  whose  presence  I  feel  like  a  Texan. 
(Laughter) 

The  mport  of  the  "Secretariat.” 

Off  the  cuff,  but  as  clearly  as  I  can  present  it 
to  you,  gentlemen.  It  Is  taking  the  long  view  of  the  growth 
of  our  organization,  represented  by  the  statistics  which 
you  have  heard..  In  the  time  when  a  large  conference  of  NASPA 
was  200,  and  225,  to  one  which  has  grown  to  the  size  of  this 
one.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  burden  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  Increases  with  each  passing  year.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  made  provision  for  assistance  for  the 
person  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
out  a  conference  In  a  three-year  elective  office.  But, 
surely,  I  am  certain  that  you  recognize  the  necessity  of  our 
doing  an  Increasingly  efficient  Job  and,  as  we  expand,  of 
necessity,  not  asking  any  one  Institution  to  give  so  much  of 
one  man's  time  —  and.  Incidentally,  so  much  of  that  insti¬ 
tution's  space  and  secretarial  help,  all  for  the  love  of 
NASPA. 

So  your  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  a  sub¬ 
committee  be  appointed  to  study,  during  this  next  year,  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a  secretariat,  the  location, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  person  would  be  selected,  and 
so  on,  to  come  about  as  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study 
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which  may  well  take  more  than  a  year,  but  for  the  Immediate 
future,  that  we  appropriate  from  our  treasury  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  make  It  possible  for  the  present  Incum¬ 
bent  In  the  office,  and  the  one  whom  you  have  recently  re¬ 
elected  to  that  office,  to  have  sufficient  secretarial  help 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  MAS  PA  from  his  office. 

Briefly,  this  Is  ray  report  on  the  secretariat. 

'^^hat  I  am  asking,  really.  Is  approval  of  the  steps  which 
we  contemplate  taking,  and  to  keep  the  membership  Informed. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  Is  not  so  great 
that  It  will  break  the  bank,  but  very  definitely  we  do  not 
want  to  move  In  this  direction  without  Informing  the  member¬ 
ship  of  what  we  are  contemplating  at  this  point. 

Does  this  suffice  for  an  Interpretation? 


SECRETARY -TREASURER  KNOX:  I  believe  so. 


PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Embarrassing,  but  I  shall 
announce  this.  A  note  came  all  the  way  up  here,  and  it 
said  "Should  Jim  call  for  nominations  from  the  floor  and 
go  through  the  election  form?" 

I  thou^t  that  we  had  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  perhaps  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  motion  should  be  that  this  slate  be  declared 
the  elected  slate  of  off leers -designate  for  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  present. 

Is  this  a  correct  procedure?  Don  DuShane,  where 

are  you? 

...  Cries  of  "He  Just  left"  ... 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SMITH:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  a 
unanimous  vote  for  the  slate  of  officers. 

...  Cries  of  "Second"  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  Is  made  and  seconded 
that  the  slate  of  officers  as  presented  by  the  Senior  Past 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 

Mr.  Stlbbs,  be  accepted  unanimously.  Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  LACY:  I  second  the  motion. 

PFIESIDENT  McLEOD:  The  motion  Is  made  and  seconded. 
All  those  In  favor;  opposed.  It  is  carried. 

Are  there  further  matters  to  be  brought  before  the 
business  meeting? 

DEAN  JACK  MATTHEWS  (Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Missouri):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  a  motion. 
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It  Is  taken  In  part  from  Item  Number  One#  the  statement  re¬ 
garding  dues  Increases. 

First,  I  preface  my  ranarks  by  saying  that  on 
sane  campuses  there  Is  an  Insufficient  amount  of  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  our  organization,  even  at  the  presidential 
level,  and  with  the  Increase  of  the  deans  of  faculties 
and  deans  of  all  categories,  of  different  numbers  on  our 
campuses  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  have  Infonna- 
tlon  about  our  organization  made  available  to  the  presi¬ 
dent's  office,  or  to  someone  else,  other  than  the  Institu¬ 
tional  representative,  regarding  the  organization. 

Therefore,  In  the  Interests  of  improved  communi¬ 
cations  regarding  this  organization,  I  move  that  explanatory 
material  regarding  membership  and  increased  cost,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copy  of  the  program  and  accompanied  by  a  roster 
of  the  membership,  be  sent  to  each  Institutional  member  and 
to  each  Institutional  representative. 

^at  Is  the  motion. 

PRBSICENT  McLEOD:  Is  there  a  second? 

Is  there  a  second? 

There  being  no  second,  I  would  declare  the  motion 

lost. 

DEAN  WINBIGLER:  Mr.  President,  did  we  not  pass  a 
motion,  a  year  ago,  that  such  a  statement  mi^t  be  sent  at 
the  discretion  of  the  then  Institutional  representative,  now 
the  voting  delegate?  Didn't  Carl  circulate  us  on  this  Issue 
and  find  very  little  Interest  In  It? 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  I  believe  this  Is  correct. 

I  think  also,. Jack,  that  I  would  comment  at  this  point  ~ 

I  was  a  bit  surprised  at  your  motion,  so  I  am  speaking  per¬ 
sonally  here.  One  of  the  things  that  is  definitely  In  the 
works  Is  the  creation  of  an  updated  type  brochure  which  woxild 
be  sent,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  It  could  not  be  sent  to  the 
principal  administrator  of  every  organization  represented 
here,  every  Institution. 

SECRETARY -TREASURER  KNOX:  At  the  Evanston  Con- 
fei^nce  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  notification 
of  presidents,  or  institutional  representatives,  at  the  time, 
and  a  poll  was  taken  of  all  our  voting  delegates.  We  have 
so  far  received  245  of  the  cards  back.  This  is  about  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Increase  of  dues.  245  were  returned.  One  in¬ 
dicated  "Both  the  voting  delegate,  and  the  president,"  26  "To 
the  president,"  145  "To  the  institutional  delegates,"^^and 
the  rest  of  the  responses  said  "We  don't  give  a  damn." 
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We  are  ^ad  to  cooperate  with  any  Individual 
regarding  his  particular  wants  and  desires.  We  certainly 
will  prepare  Information,  and  have  to,  about  this  whole 
new  structure  of  affiliation  with  NASPA.  And  on  this  score 
we  will  certainly  fulfill.  Jack,  anything  that  you  might 
want,to  the  best  of  our  ability,  as  we  would  for  anyone 
else  hei*e. 


PRESIIEKP  McIEOD:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
explanatory  note,  Carl. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
carefully  underlined  statement  Indicating  In  Italics  at 
the  bottom;  "All  requests  for  NASPA  action,  or  reports  to 
the  Association,  from  Commissions  and  Comnlttees ,  shall  be 
processed  through  the  Executive  Committee." 

This  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  adopted  by  them  as  a  policy  statement.  I 
Invite  your  approval  of  this  action  by  the  Executive  Cora- 
mltt  ee . 


BEAN  S.  W.  HIOaiNBOTHAM  (Dean  of  Students,  Rice 
Uhlverslty ) ;  I  so  move . 

EBAN  WINBiai£R:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIISIfr  McLEOD:  All  ttiose  In  favor;  opposed. 

It  Is  carried. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  to  be  brought  before 
the  group  at  this  time? 

...  Conference  announcements  by  Dean  Emmet  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  the  entire  membership's  grati¬ 
tude  to  both  Wayne  Uhlverslty  and  the  university  of  Detroit, 
as  they  have  co-hosted  this  Conference,  for  the  facilities 
and  the  opportunities  for  fellowship,  and  as  we  see  them 
Increasingly  In  these  next  hours,  we  do  appreciate  very  much 
what  you  have  done. 

Are  there  any  further  announcements? 

...  Further  Conference  announcements  ... 

president  McLEOD:  Any  other  announcements?  Any 

questions? 


May  I  say,  personally,  many  thanks  to  you  for  your 
patience  with  one  who  does  not  enjoy  running  large  meetings, 
or  any  meeting.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  We  are 
grateful.  I  am  sure  In  succeeding  years  NASPA  will  be 
grateful . 
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Is  there  a  motion  for  adjournment? 

OBAN  PATZER:  I  so  move. 

DEAN  LACY:  Second. 

PRESIDEIfF  McLEOD:  What  a  hurry  on  thatl 

(Laughter) 

The  motion  Is  made  to  adjourn.  All  those  In 
favor;  opposed.  It  Is  carried. 

...  The  Conference  recessed  at  four-thlrty-flve 
o'clock  ... 
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DINNER  MEETINO 
Monday,  April  6,  1964 


The  Dinner  meeting  held  In  the  Student  Union  Build¬ 
ing,  Uhlverslty  of  Detroit,  convened  at  seven  o'clock.  Dean 
Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  Ihilverslty  of  Detroit,  presid¬ 
ing. 


CHAIRMAN  EMMET:  The  Invocation  this  evening  will 
be  delivered  by  Dean  Ralph  Young  of  the  College  of  Wooster. 

DEAN  RALPH  A.  YOUNG  (Dean  of  Men,  College  of 
Wooster):  Let  us  all  pray. 

Eternal  and  ever  blessed  God,  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Eai*th,  we  praise  Thy  glorious  majesty.  Thy  wisdom  Is  seen 
In  all  Thy  works.  Thy  power  and  presence  are  vouchsafed  to 
us  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit  wherever  we  adore  Thy  Holy  Name. 

Most  merciful  Father,  from  whom  come  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  life,  all  praise  and  thanks  be  unto  Thee  for  all  Thy 
dealings  with  us  which  manifest  Thy  Godness,  for  those  also 
for  which  Thy  love  Is  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest,  0  Lord,  upon  our  common  life. 
Let  our  spirits  be  disciplined  and  earnest.  Grant  that  our 
work  be  honorable  auKl  our  pleasures  and  enjoyments  worthy. 
Guard  us  and  save  us  from  every  selfish  use  of  the  liberty  In 
which  we  stand.  Father  In  Heaven,  sustain  our  bodies  with 
this  food,  our  hearts  with  true  fellowship,  and  our  souls  with 
Thy  truth.  Amen. 

. . .  Dinner  was  seirved  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  EMMET:  I  think  we  are  Just  about  to  begin 
the  evening's  festivities.  I  want  you  to  notice  that  the  yel¬ 
low  flowers  match  the  yellow  badges  this  year.  We  wanted  to 
give  Wayne  a  little  credit  this  year  as  graen  and  yellow  are 
their  colors,  so  we  got  them  In  the  act  very  easily. 

We  all,  at  the  University  of  Detroit,  are  extremely 
happy  to  have  NASPA  hold  their  first  session  ever  In  Its 
history  on  one  of  our  Catholic  College  campuses  here  at  the 
Itolverslty  of  Detroit.  It  took  us  only  forty- six  years  as  an 
Association  to  make  the  arrangements,  but  In  the  spirit  of 
ecumenlclsm  It  seems  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  do  It. 
(Laughter)  We  thought  that  you  had  also  better  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  campuses  before  you  had  a  president  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  priest# and  a  Jesuit  at  that,  become  president 
of  this  Association.  We  wemted  to  kind  of  anticipate  that  by 
one  nlg^t. 


For  me.  It  Is  a  really  wonderful  evening.  It  Is 
something  that  I  have  draamed  about  for  many  years.  About 
ten  years  ago  I  was  at  my  first  NASPA  meeting  down  In  Roanoke 
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with  a  Green  Ribbon  on,  and  the  fellowship  and  the  wonderful 
friends  that  I  have  made  In  this  Association  over  the  past 
ten  years,  I  am  sure,  will  last  a  lifetime,  we  always  say, 

God  willing. 

I  think  tonight  I  am  going  to  break  another  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  also  have  a  sort  of  a  first.  I  think  we  have  the 
shortest  head  table  In  NASPA  history.  (Laughter)  I  think  we 
will  break  another  tradition,  because  everyone  at  the  head 
table,  one  way  or  another,  will  either  be  Introduced  tonight 
later,  or  Involved  In  the  program.  So  we  will  Just  omit  In¬ 
troducing  the  head  table,  which  breaks  tradition.  (Lau^ter 
and  applause ) 

But  you  are  not  going  to  get  off  that  easy,  because 
I  think  It  only  right  that  we  talk  about  some  of  the  people 
who  stay  here  at  home  and  run  the  tmlverslty,  and  are  some  of 
my  superiors  at  the  Gtolverslty,  and  some  of  my  staff  here,  who 
really  kebp  this  place  going,  so  I  can  go  gallavantlng  off  In 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  I  think  these  people  certainly 
should  be  Introduced  to  you  because  they  probably  know  most  of 
your  names  better  than  you  believe.  I  guess  I'm  known  as  the 
msidman  of  the  mlmeogmph  machine,  but  the  volume  of  corre¬ 
spondence  sometimes  gets  a  little  heavy. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  Introduce  a  man  to  you 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  In  the  world  because  I 
am  In  this  Job  because  of  his  feeling  that  a  layman  could  do 
this  kind  of  work  In  a  Catholic  university.  He  had  great 
faith  In  me  and  appointed  me  to  this  position  a  nuiift>er  of 
years  back,  and  Is  a  real  pioneer  In  experiments  In  higher 
education  In  our  Catholic  Uhlversltles,  and  In  some  others. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  real  pioneers  In  educational  tele¬ 
vision.  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  up  so  you  can  all  see 
him,  our  Chancellor,  the  Very  Reverend  Celeaten  J.  Steiner  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  (Applause) 

I  might  add  that  Father  was  pmsldent  here  for 
about  thirteen  years.  We  have  with  us  another  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  one  of  our  Universities,  who  will  be  a  speaker  to¬ 
morrow  on  one  of  our  progreuns.  It  Is  a  rather  Interesting 
coincidence  here  that  this  man  would  be  with  us  this  evening, 
because  of  my  uncle.  The  Emmets  go  back  a  long  way  In  the 
student  personnel  field.  In  fact  —  Fred  Turner  will  be  a 
little  bit  surprised  at  this  —  back  to  the  days  of  Tommy 
Arkle  Clark,  almost,  and  beyond  that,  we-  had  men  In  our  In¬ 
stitutions  known  as  Prefects  of  Discipline,  who  were  really 
the  forerunners  of  the  Deans  of  Students. 

I  do  not  know  If  I  have  ever  said  this  to  any  of 
you  before,  but  at  Georgetown  College  (and  Father  Gannon  can 
confirm  this)  In  I909  the  Prefect  of  Discipline  was  Thomas 
Emmet,  who  happened  to  be  my  greuiduncle,  and  later  became 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica.  One  of  his  students  was  the  former 
president  of  Fordham  Uhlverslty,  Father  Robert  Gannon. 
(Applause) 
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There  always  has  to  he  somebody  who  takes  oare  of 
the  money,  and  I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  you  a  wonderful 
friend  and  a  man  who  has  a  deep  feeling  for  student  personnel 
work,  because  he  was  a  student  body  pi>esldent  before  he  enter- 
ed  the  Jesuit  Order.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  our  Vice  Pres  - 
Ident  for  Business  and  Finance,  Father  David  Meier.  (Applause) 

With  the  rest  of  our  folks  I  will  ask  you  to  hold 
your  applause  and  we  will  Just  let  them  get  up,  then  we  can 
have  one  big  round  of  applause  at  the  end. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  you  my  esteemed  col¬ 
league  of  many  years  here,  on  whom  I  rely  Implicitly  to  keep 
things  running  while  I  am  gone.  Miss  Helen  E.  Kean,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  and  her  assistant  Miss  Roberta  Oelst,  the  Asslstaint 
Dean  of  Women. 

Two  of  the  Bwn  from  our  staff  who  you  have  seen 
running  around  the  hotels  —  one  of  them  has  been  spending 
his  time  running  back  and  forth  to  the  airports  --  Mr.  Joe 
Donoghue,  one  of  our  Assistant  Deans  of  Men;  and  Mr.  Keenan, 
our  other  Assistant  Dean  of  Men  unfortxmately  heul  another 
cowBiltment  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  Mrs.  Champion,  our  Uni¬ 
versity  Nurse;  and  Joe  Ferrlg,  our  Assistant  Director  of 
Resident  Students. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  someone  whose  name 
you  have  not  seen  In  print  because  I  have  been  getting  all 
the  accolades  for  doing  this  Journal.  I  think  it  Is  time  we 
exposed  the  fraud  and  gave  credit  to  the  person  who  really 
does  most  of  the  work  on  the  Journal  —  the  layout,  the  Idea 
and  so  on.  I  am  also  going  to  expose  another  deep,  dark 
secret  when  I  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  this  person's  back¬ 
ground.  The  real  editor  of  the  Journal  Is  a  young  woman 
seated  over  here  on  my  right,  who  was  a  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  United  States  National  Students  Association 
a  number  of  years  back,  and  who  Is  now  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  who  was  i*eally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  first  Journals,  Miss  Janet  Cooper. 

I  think  we  caui  give  them  all  a  round  of  applause 
now.  (Applause) 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  secretaries  who  do 
most  of  the  work  in  this  business:  Miss  Judy  Komer,  who  Is 
really  the  right  arm,  left  arm,  and  center.  Most  of  you 
have  seen  her  down  at  the  hotel.  The  one  who  stays  home  and 
does  the  work  while  Judy  is  down  there.  Miss  Marie  Vltall; 
and  Miss  Joanne  Donoghue,  in  the  rear  there,  another  one  of 
our  Illustrious  secretaries.  (Applause) 

I  have  two  others  I  have  forgotten  here.  Holy 
mackerel,  so  many  Introductions! 


I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  you  two  of  our  academic 
deans.  Dr.  Prances  A.  Arllnghous,  the  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  emd  Sciences  and  Dean  of  the  Evening  College 
here;  and  Decui  Peter  Roddy,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science.  (Applause) 

Last  but  not  least,  the  man  without  whom  I  would  not 
be  here  this  evening  —  my  father .  (Applause) 

I  should  make  a  preface.  This  program  was  Intended 
to  be  on,  shall  we  say,  the  lighter  side  this  evening,  and 
not  a  heavy  and  serious  pTOgram.  We  had  hopes  that  we  would 
be  able  to  have  a  more  Informal  evening  for  you,  after  a  long 
day  of  debate  on  sex  mox^s  and  other  such  problems  that  you 
have  been  tackling  this  morning  In  some  of  the  groups. 

So  this  evening  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
bit  about  the  man  who  Is  my  boss  these  days,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  very  great  respect.  He  Is  aui  administrator's  ad¬ 
ministrator.  In  a  group  like  this,  I  think  I  can  pay  him  no 
greater  tribute  them  that. 

The  background  of  our  president  Is  a  rather  Inter¬ 
esting  one,  because  he  Is  one  of  the  early  holders  of  a 
doctorate  In  the  field  of  higher  education  from  that  august 
Institution,  the  Uhlverslty  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not  think 
Ed  Williamson  got  to  him  much  though,  but  he  has  a  strong 
training  luider  Dr.  Ruth  Eckert  there.  Of  course,  he  holds 
other  degioes  from  West  Baden,  from  Loyola,  and  was  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  the  Uhlverslty  of  Detroit. 

He  served  as  Dean  of  Freshmen,  which  Is  a  wonderful 
way  to  begin  this  business,  at  Loyola  University  In  Chicago. 

He  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  at  Loyola. 

When  the  Provinces  of  Chicago  and  Detroit  were  es¬ 
tablished,  he  became  the  Dean  of  our  College  of  Arts  and 
Science.  We  were  having  lunch  one  day  with  one  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  at  Loyola,  Harry  NcCloskey,  In  Chicago,  and  I  said, 
"Harry,  I  hear  we  are  going  to  get  a  new  man  In  the  Arts 
College.  What  kind  of  a  mem  Is  he?"  Harry  gave  him  a  big 
send-off,  and  I  must  say  that  ever3rthlng  Harry  said  about 
him  has  come  home  double. 

Father  Britt  then  In  i960  became  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Detroit,  and  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  was.  In 
addition,  neuned  Rector  of  the  Community  here  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

So  I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,  not  only  a  fine 
administrator,  but  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine,  the  Very 
Reverend  Laurence  V.  Britt.  (Applause) 


VERY  REVEREND  LAURENCE  V.  BRITT,  S.J.  (President, 
University  of  Detroit):  I  suppose  I  should  begin  by  express- 
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Ing  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  holding  your  convention 
here  In  Detroit,  because,  ainong  other  things.  It  has  given 
■e  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who  al¬ 
legedly  Is  our  Dean  of  Men  here.  (Laughter) 

I  am  really  grateful  for  the  kind  Introduction.  I 
thought  perhaps  Tom  would  mention  the  fact  that  among  other 
things  I  did  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Catholic 
priest  to  receive  the  doctoral  degree  from  that  Swedish  In¬ 
stitution  up  In  St.  Paul  cm  St.  Patrick's  Day.  (Laughter) 

I  am  always  rather  relieved  when  an  Introduction  Is 
over  because  In  recent  years  I  think  I  have  been  subjected  to 
Just  about  every  plausible  and  Implausible  type  of  Introduc¬ 
tion. 


I  remeiiA>er  on  one  occasion  being  at  a  women's  or¬ 
ganization,  as  a  luncheon  speaker,  and  as  the  zero  hoxir 
neared,  the  rather  nervous  mistress  of  ceremonies  turned  to 
me  and  with  all  sincerity  asked,  "Should  I  Introduce  you  now 
or  should  we  let  them  enjoy  themselves  a  little  bit  longer?" 
(Laughter) 


There  Is  another  variation  to  It  that  might  have 
been  used  tonight  since  I  understand  we  are  to  be  privileged 
to  listen  to  the  chorus.  I  have  often  been  Introduced  with 
the  nice  statement  that,  "We  will  now  hear  from  Father  Britt, 
and  then  we  will  get  on  to  the  more  entertaining  part  of  the 
program  shortly."  (Laughter) 

Or  I  will  have  someone  say  that  "You  are  about  to 
hear  from  the  President  of  the  University,  but  before  that  I 
wamt  you  to  know  that  we  now  have  a  program  committee,  and 
In  the  future  I  think  we  can  promise  you  much  more  Interest¬ 
ing  speakers."  (Laughter) 

I  really  need  an  Introduction  though  on  most  occa¬ 
sions,  I  think,  especially  with  a  mixed  group,  because  I  have 
also  had  the  experience  of  being  Invited  to  appear  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  —  a  fine,  almost  engraved  In¬ 
vitation  from  the  Major  General,  to  the  superintendent,  and, 
among  other  things.  In  all  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  he 
told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me,  Mrs.  Britt,  and  the 
children  spend  the  weekend  with  him.  (Laughter) 


This  kind  of  thing  Is  hard  to  explain,  even  to  a 
pz*ovlnclal  living  In  the  days  of  ecumenlclsm.  (Laughter) 

Actually  my  task  here  this  evening  Is  —  as  you 
can  see,  I  am  nervous  because  I  am  faced  with  a  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  assignment.  I  have  been  given  somewhat  contradictory 
Instructions.  First  of  all,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference 
was  kind  enotigh  to  write  and  suggest  that  I  give,  and  this 
Is  the  quote,  "your  views  on  personnel  work  and  some  of  the 
problems  as  you  see  them  that  face  us  In  our  work." 
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This  was  a  reasonable  request^  but  then  I  also 
received  Instructions  from  another  source.  Most  of  you«  of 
course,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  the  typical  Catholic 
Institution,  which  Is  shot  through  with  paternalism  and 
dominated  by  clericalism,  there  simply  Is  no  place  with  re¬ 
spect  to  policy  formation,  for  the  layman.  And  no  layman, 
of  course,  would  dare  make  a  suggestion  to  his  president,  es¬ 
pecially  one  who  Is  of  the  shy,  modest,  retiring,  lethargic 
sort  of  person  as  Dean  fimiet.  (Laughter) 

However,  I  thought  It  might  be  Interesting  to  share 
with  you  a  couple  of  the  Instructions  that  he  was  kind  enou^ 
to  volunteer.  I  have  them  written  down  here  with  quotation 
marks  around  them  —  two  sentences  In  the  beglxmlng;  "The 
program  will  be  quite  simple.  We  would  like  you  to  give  the 
address."  (Laughter)  Then,  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
he  said,  "We  would  like  to  have  Just  about  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  college  president  on  the  lighter  side."  (Laughter) 

Then  —  and  this  one  still  mystifies  me  a  little 
bit  —  two  more  sentences:  "The  evening  will  be  somewhat  on 
the  Informal  side.  There  are  always  a  few  wives  piresent." 
(Laughter) 

Then  finally  he  reminded  me  that  since  Father 
Gannon  was  going  to  be  heire,  and  since  Tuesday  night  would 
probably  be  heavy  with  protocol,  "we  would  like  to  have 
Monday  light." 

So  I  am  faced  with  these  conflicting  bits  of  advice 
so  naturally  I  am  going  to  do  Just  what  I  would  have  done 
even  If  no  advice  had  been  given.  (Laughter) 

Actually  I  have,  as  you  can  see,  a  formal  address 
of  sorts  prepared  here.  As  I  understand  It,  my  Job  Is  to 
speak,  your  Job  Is  to  listen;  and  In  the  event  that  you 
finish  before  I  do  (laughter)  you  can  go  out  that  far  door 
over  there,  and  get  In  a  little  preview  of  what  Is  going  to 
be  presented  by  the  chorus.  (Laughter) 

This  Is  actually  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the 
speech,  really.  (Laughter)  I  am  going,  though,  to  take  some 
liberties.  I  should  say.  In  case  there  are  some  page  counters 
eunong  you,  I  think  I  have  something  like  five  or  six  pages  be¬ 
fore  me.  Normally  It  would  take  two  or  two  and  one-half  min¬ 
utes  to  read  what  Is  here,  so  If  you  want  to  keep  score,  you 
can  do  the  best  you  can.  I  should  confess  there  are  a 
couple  of  blemk  pages  here,  and  they  don't  all  have  the  same 
amount  of  writing  on  them,  (laughter)  so  this  will  mix  up 
the  computation.  (Laughter) 

But  at  the  risk  of  not  adhe]?rlng  to  the  advice 
given  by  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  taking  some  liberties  with  the 
assignment  that  has  been  given  me,  I  thought  that  It  might 
not  be  Inappropriate  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  brief 
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analysis,  with  a  purpose,  a  bx^ef  analysis  of  an  adnionltlon 
that  Is  commonly  given  to  our  college  graduates  at  almost 
every  conmencement . 

Custom,  I  think  you  would  agree,  seems  to  dictate 
that  each  new  graduation  class  should  be  warned  In  rather 
solemn  tones  that  they  are  going  Into  the  world  at  a  time 
when  the  world  Is  In  crisis. 

I  eun  confident  that  no  one  today  would  deny  that 
this  might  be  a  quite  apposite  warning.  We  have  a  world 
which  Is  confronted,  of  course,  with  the  continuing  Ideologi¬ 
cal  struggle,  with  what  seems  to  be  hot  and  cold  running  wars, 
endless  rocket  rattling,  the  ever  present  danger  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  a  world  that  Is  dally  burdened  with  really  enor¬ 
mously  complex,  economic,  cultural,  religious  problems  that 
are  certainly  International  In  scope. 

We  have  a  world  In  which  at  the  same  time  there  Is 
superabundance,  yet  also  poverty;  a  world  In  which  there  Is 
starvation,  even  In  these  United  States  In  the  midst  of 
plenty;  a  world  In  which  longevity  may  create  special  prob¬ 
lems  for  one  nation,  and  a  world  In  which  Infant  mortality 
may  still  be  the  number  one  problem  for  others. 

An  editorial  writer  has  drawn  the  following  rather 
bleak  word  picture  of  this  world  In  crisis.  I  thoxight  you 
might  find  this  Interesting,  and  I  quote: 

"This  Is  a  gloomy  moment  In  history.  Not  In  the 
lifetime  of  most  men  has  there  been  so  much  grave  and  deep 
apprehension.  Never  has  the  future  seemed  so  Incalculable 
as  at  this  moment.  The  political  cauldron  sets  and  bubbles 
with  uncertainty.  Russia  hangs,  as  usual,  like  a  cloxid, 
dark  and  silent  upon  the  horizons  of  Euz^jpe.  It  Is  truly  a 
solemn  moment,  and  of  our  troubles  no  nuui  can  see  the  end." 

Now  the  Interesting  thing,  of  course.  Is  that  this 
comment  appeared  not  In  this  morning's  Free  Press  edltoz>lal 
section,  but  In  Harper's  Weekly  back  In  October  of  1857. 

Somewhat  more  recently  though  the  President  of  the 
Iftilted  States  commented  In  almost  as  brooding  fashion,  and  I 
quote : 

"We  live  In  an  age  disturbed,  confused,  bewildered, 
afraid  of  Its  own  forces." 

That,  of  course,  was  Woodrow  Wilson  speaking  at  a 
baccalaureate  service  back  In  I908. 

Now,  why  do  I  mention  these  things?  Well  because. 

If  nothing  more,  I  think  that  such  statements  may  help  to 
convince  us  that  although  the  world  Is  In  crisis  today,  as 
It  always  Is,  this  does  not  necessitate  or  Justify  anything 


like  paralyzing  fear,  discouragement,  or  pessimism.  The 
course  of  history,  Marx  notwithstanding, is  not  unalterably 
determined  any  more  than  individual  human  lives  are  unalter¬ 
ably  detennlned.  So,  despite  the  atom,  despite  the  hydrogen 
bombs,  despite  the  population  explosion,  and  even  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  despite  all  the  new  pz>oblems  created 
by  automation,  the  scientific  revolution,  and  so  on,  it  can 
still  be  said  today,  as  it  could  always  be  said  in  the  past, 
that  the  only  i?eal  trouble  with  the  world  is  with  the  people 
living  in  it. 

Too  many  speak  only  of  crises;  too  many  lament  the 
problems;  and  too  few  recognize  the  glorious  opportunities. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  the  word  "crisis"  merely 
means  presentation  of  a  challenge,  and  a  challenge  is  a  call 
not  to  play  ostrich,  not  to  duck  responsibility,  but  is  a  call 
to  take  part,  a  call  to  action,  a  call  really  to  use  one's  Ood- 
glven  talents. 


This  point  was  emphasized  about  two  years  ago  by 
Arnold  Toynbee,  in  a  series  of  lectures  down  in  Puerto  Rico, 
in  a  brief  quote:  "Mankind's  sole  ultimate  capital  asset  is 
human  ability,  physical.  Intellectual  and  spiritual.  This  is 
the  prime  mover  of  the  vast  non-human  natural  forces  that  man¬ 
kind  has  now  harnessed.  These  work  for  us  only  in  so  far  as 
human  ability  is  applied  to  them,  but  hunum  ability  remains 
only  potential  \inless  and  until  it  is  given  the  means  of  ex¬ 
erting  Itself." 


So  much  for  Arnold  Toynbee.  What  is  the  point  of 
all  this?  Colleges  and  universities  have  been  established 
across  this  land  of  ours  because  in  theory  this  truth  about 
human  potential  abilities  was  recognized.  They  were  estab¬ 
lished  precisely  to  help  potential  leaders,  potential  deci¬ 
sion  makers,  potentially  responsible  adults  become  in  fact 
what  they  were  only  capable  of  being.  In  other  woj?ds,  to 
help  qualified  young  men  and  women  develop  God-given  talents 
to  their  maxlmmn. 

Now  it  is  true  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
also  been  established  to  help  young  people  become  technically 
qualified  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways:  To  become  qualified 
as  teachers,  as  businessmen,  scientists,  researchers,  engi¬ 
neers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  so  on.  But  even  more,  they  have 
been  established  to  provide  young  people  with  the  opportunity 
to  become  truly  intelligent  and  mature  adults,  men  and  women 
of  solid  character  whose  lives  can  be  dominated  by  principle, 
men  and  women  who  will  be  capable  of  responding  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  their  times  by  providing  true  leadership  to  a  world 
that  today  needs  leadership  as  perhaps  never  before. 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  would  like  to  think  is  the 
principal  point  of  these  seemingly  far  afield  remarks. 


The  essential  challenge  with  which  these  young 
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people  will  be  finding  themselves  confronted  today  Is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  challenge  of  social  change. 

This  Is  a  dynamic  world  In  which  we  live.  It  does 
not  stand  still.  It  changes  constantly.  In  our  lifetime, 
short  as  that  may  seem  to  be,  this  world  has  changed  tremen¬ 
dously.  Nuclear  energy  Is  taken  for  granted,  although  It  was 
not  even  heard  of  but  a  few  decades  ago.  It  Is  taken  for 
granted  for  war  or  for  peace.  The  synthetic  products  of  chem¬ 
istry  have  revolutionized  world  Industries.  Organized  labor 
has  reached  a  stature  undz*eamed  of  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Social  security  has  brought  to  millions  of  people  freedom  fx*om 
the  fear  of  penurious  old  age.  There  Is  Increased  social  mo¬ 
bility.  New  nations  are  being  bom,  and  old  governments.  In¬ 
cluding  our  own,  are  asstunlng  new  functions. 

Indeed,  our  world  Is  changing  In  almost  every  con¬ 
text:  economic,  social,  political,  scientific,  cultural, 
even  religious.  The  Ironic  Judgment  about  weapons  --  If  they 
work  they  are  obsolete  —  might  almost  be  used  to  describe 
much  of  our  cultural  experience  today.  And  this  charade  of 
chemge,  I  fear,  presents  an  essential  challenge  to  our  gradu¬ 
ates  of  today,  as  pertiaps  never  before.  In  that  It  compounds 
the  difficulty  of  achieving  Inner  stability  and  personal  Inte¬ 
gration  while  actively  participating  In  a  culture  whose  key¬ 
note  is  constant  change. 

The  great  danger  Is  that  It  may  beget  a  reluctant 
hesitancy  to  self- commitment,  or  Instil  fear  of  the  price  of 
leadership . 

Now,  leaders  are  needed  more  today  than  ever.  They 
ara  needed  more  In  time  of  change  than  ever  before,  and  the 
real  opportunities  will  be  reserved  for  those  willing  and 
eager  to  accept  responsibility  emd  accept  leadership  roles. 
Thovight  of  the  price  In  terms  of  pressures  to  be  undergone, 
sacrifices  to  be  made,  time  to  be  expended,  labors  to  be  en- 
durad,  and  the  complete  dedication  demanded,  may  determine 
potential  leaders  from  becoming.  In  fact,  what  they  are  cap¬ 
able  of  being. 

Our  complex  American  economy,  which  has  resulted  In 
almost  fantastically  varied  abund8uice.  Is  startling  In  Its 
expense.  Its  multiplicity,  the  delicacy  of  Its  many  Inter¬ 
relationships,  and  Its  high  degree  of  organization.  Its  very 
magnitude  and  its  technological  complexity  may  leave  the  In¬ 
dividual  feeling  helpless.  Insecure,  quite  insignificant,  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  Is  no  longer  place  In  this  world  of  ours  for 
personal  Initiative  or  personal  responsibility. 

In  reality,  of  course,  the  exact  opposite  Is  true. 
Properly  used,  this  abundsmce  of  ours  can  free  human  ener¬ 
gies  for  the  satisfaction  of  much  greater  personal  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  mora  far-reaching  social  good,  find  complexity  need 
not  limit  the  Individual's  power.  It  can  actually,  of  course. 


expand  It.  Competent,  Intelligent,  generous,  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion,  with  and  through  organized  society  and  soclo-groupa  can 
help  more  people  to  reach  greater  fulfilment  than  has  ever 
been  achieved  In  this  world  before. 

There  are  tremendous  changes  still  ahead,  many  a 
frontier  still  to  cross.  In  transportation,  agriculture,  and 
housing,  and  economics,  and  augmenting  energy  resources.  In 
alleviating  poverty  and  physical  suffering  and  Ignorance. 

But  we  all  need  to  remember  that  the  heroes  of  our 
hlstoiry  have  not  been  blind  forces,  or  chance,  but  they  have 
been  stout  heairted  men  and  wcnnen,  men  and  wosien  coimnltted  to 
strong  personal  responsibility,  who  were  more  Interested  In 
opportunity  than  In  security,  who  realized  that  worthwhile 
goals  are  achieved  not  as  a  result  of  environment,  or  non- 
hUBian  natural  forces,  but  by  men  and  wosien  who  make  their 
envlronsient  and  strive  to  harness  nature  for  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind,  men  and  women  who  have  become  convinced  that  a 
strong  and  responsible  nation  must  be  made  up  of  strong  and 
responsible  Indlvldvials,  not  group  pressures. 

We  speak  much  of  science  these  days,  but  I  would 
remind  you  that  It  Is  not  science  that  changes  the  world  any 
more  than  It  Is  government,  or  philosophy,  or  religion. 

Change  Is  brought  about  by  Individual  human  beings,  like  the 
people  we  have  here,  and  like  the  people  we  have  on  our  cam¬ 
puses  across  this  country,  by  men  and  women  with  Ideas  and 
Ideals,  by  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  labor  strenuously 
for  what  they  conceive  to  be  true  and  good  and  beautiful. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  changed.  We  can  take  that  for 
granted.  But  whether  It  will  be  changed  for  the  better  or 
changed  for  the  worse  will,  of  course,  depend  on  who  the 
architects  of  change  happen  to  be. 

Now  this  I  believe  —  and  this  has  been  a  rather 
lengthy  Introduction  to  what  will  be  a  short  conclusion  — 
all  of  this,  I  believe.  Is  what  makes  student  personnel  work 
so  all-important.  The  rationale  for  our  program  of  student 
personnel  services  here  at  the  University  derives  from  the 
fact  that  while  Jesuit  education  stresses  the  Importance  of 
Intellectual  formation,  and  the  formal  learning  that  Is  to 
be  promoted  through  Instruction  and  study  auid  carefully  Inte¬ 
grated  curricula.  It  must  also  --  we  know  this  full  well  — 
take  proper  account  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  education 
Is  not  chemistry  or  history  or  philosophy  or  theology,  but 
the  subject  of  education  Is  man  —  man,  whole  and  entire, 
such  as  right,  reason  and  revelation  show  him  to  be. 

In  consequence,  then.  Individual  students  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  not  only  Intellectually, 
but  also  physically,  spiritually,  personally,  and  socially 
If  they  are  to  be  truly  educated. 

Our  program  of  student  personnel  services  —  and  I 
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would  think  this  night  apply  to  almost  any  oanpus  In  the  eoun* 
try  —  must  include  provision  for  siultiple  student  activities 
which  not  only  offer  legitisiate  outlets  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  student's  personal  interests  and  aptitudes,  but  also  expose 
him  to  real  life  situations  in  which  he  can  find  a  challenge 
to  his  own  leadership  and  his  own  initiative.  In  other  words, 
the  program  is  sieant  to  complement  the  essential  instructional 
and  research  programs  of  the  university  by  providing  students 
with  those  special  necessary  opportunities  to  effect  their  own 
■aarlsnai  personal  and  social  development,  while,  of  course, 
preserving  their  own  personal  integrity. 

This  represents  a  high  purpose  and  noble  ideal.  How 
do  we  do  it? 

Fortunately,  we  have  professionally  trained,  highly 
dedicated,  highly  sMtlvated  people  like  yourselves  to  achieve 
it,  and  the  only  reason  we  tolerate  having  a  Dean  of  Men  who 
la  running  all  over  the  country,  is  that  we  are  confident  that 
through  an  association  with  a  group  such  as  this,  he  will  come 
back  having  rifled  you  of  every  new  idea  you  have,  come  back 
armed  with  the  experiences  that  you  have  gleaned  through  years 
and  years  of  effort,  and  enable  us  to  do  practically  the  Im- 
posaible . 


Really,  our  Dean  of  Men  then  has  a  quite  simple  Job . 
The  continuing  instruction  to  him  and  his  staff  is  to  do  all 
of  these  things  that  have  to  be  done,  most  of  all  though,  to 
think  big,  but  think  cheap. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  EMMET:  I  mentioned  that  he  was  an  adndnls- 
trator's  administrator.  Need  I  say  more. 

Thank  you.  Father  Britt,  very  much  for  r«mlnding  us 
of  some  of  the  very  fundamental  principles  that  we  hope  we 
can  all  attain. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  you  our  il¬ 
lustrious  president.  Dean  James  McLeod,  who  has  the  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you.  Tom,  Father  Britt, 
Distinguished  Quests,  Members  of  NASPA,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  -  in  a  change  of  procedure  in 
NASPA  this  particular  year,  moving  up  one  day  —  to  announce 
the  officers  for  the  coming  year,  the  Presidents  and  Vice 
President s-Deslgnate,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
sdttee.  I  hope  to  do  this  as  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as 
Tom  did  the  fine  Job  of  introducing  his  staff  and  the  people 
who  Slake  the  university  of  Detroit  go. 


It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  consummate  a  friendship 
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and  the  passing  of  a  responsibility,  to  present  to  you  the 
President  of  NASPA  for  the  coming  year,  one  whom  we  have 
come  to  know  and  love.  Father  Victor  J.  Yanltelll,  S.J.,  Dean 
of  Students,  St.  Peters  College,  Jersey  City. 

...  The  audience  arose  and  applauded  ... 

PRESIDEIfr  McLEOD:  That  was  without  signal,  Vic. 

(Laughter) 


John  L.  Blackburn,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Alabama,  Vice  President.  (Applause) 


His  opposite  number,  Robert  P.  Etheridge,  Dean  of 
Students,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Vice  President.  (Applause) 


Certainly  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  In  our 
whole  organization,  one  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  deal,  Carl  W. 
Knox,  Dean  of  Men,  Uhlverslty  of  Illinois,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  a  thi^ee  year  term.  Carl.  (Applause) 

The  man  who  has  to  be  the  man  In  motion,  second  only 
to  Tom  Emmet,  0.  D.  Roberts,  Dean  of  Men,  Purdue,  Conference 
Chairman.  (Applause) 

And  a  departure  from  previous  procedures,  on  my  Im¬ 
mediate  z^ght,  the  Assistant  Conference  Chairman  for  next 
year,  the  Deem  of  Men  of  the  Uhlverslty  of  Detroit,  T<»ii  EUmet. 
(Applause) 

Editor  of  NASPA,  Dick  Slggelkow,  (Applause)  from 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

As  President-Designate,  and  automatically  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  our  new  President  Glen  Nygreen, 
Dean  of  Students,  Hunter  College.  Glen.  (Applause) 

Dead  A.  T.  Brugger,  Vice  President-Designate,  Uhl¬ 
verslty  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Sorry,  he  Is  not  with 
us  at  this  time.  He  can't  be  watching  basketball.  They  did 
pretty  well.  (Laughter) 

The  other  Vice  President-Designate,  Dave  Robinson 
from  Emory  University.  (Applause) 

And  a  man  to  whom  all  of  us  owe  a  great  deal,  our 
elder  statesman,  our  Dean  of  Deans,  with  full  meinbershlp  on 
the  Committee,  the  Hlstorlsm  of  NASPA,  Dean  Fred  Turner, 
Uhlverslty  of  Illinois.  (Applause) 

Richard  Hulet,  Illinois  State  University,  Normal, 
who  Is  Director  of  our  Placement  Office.  (Applause) 


The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I 
shall  read  their  names  and  ask  them  to  stand  and  If  you  will. 
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please  hold  your  applause  for  all  of  them  eolleotlvely: 

Earle  W.  Clifford,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Rutgers 

University 

Alan  W.  Johnson,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 

Houston 

G.  Robert  Ross,  University  of  Nebraska.  I  regret  he  Is 
not  with  us  tonight.  He  had  to  leave  early. 

Mark  W.  Smith,  Dean  of  Men,  Denison  University. 

Kenneth  R.  Venderbush,  Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin. 

A  big  hand  for  all  of  these  people.  (Applause) 

There  Is  time  tomoirrow  evening  for  me  to  make  my 
brief  remains,  so  I  shall  turn  the  gavel  back  to  Tom.  Thank 
you. 


CHAIRMAN  EMMET:  Thank  you.  President  Jim. 

I  forgot  when  I  was  Introducing  people  before  — 
and  he  Is  hidden  In  the  kitchen  —  but  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Henry  Anderson  and  his  staff  here  In  the 
Tkilon  who  did  an  excellent  Job.  He  said  he  could  feed  you 
In  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  he  did.  There  Is  Hank  back 
there .  ( Applause ) 

We  aire  Justly  proud  at  the  University  of  our  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detz*olt  Chorus,  and  because  It  Is  a  rather  large 
operation  and  does  not  quite  fit  too  comfortably  on  the  stage 
we  are  giving  you  the  cream  of  the  crop  this  evening,  our 
singing  Titans. 

...  Musical  selections  by  the  Detroit  University 
Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Don  Large  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  EMMET:  The  Executive  Committee  will  meet 
In  the  Top  of  the  Park  at  ten  o'clock. 

nie  buses  are  on  this  side  of  the  building  and  ready 
to  leave  at  9:15,  so  we  are  right  on  schedule.  We  should  have 
you  all  back  as  promised  by  9:30. 

God  willing,  you  can  all  come  back  and  be  with  us 
again .  Good  night . 

...  The  Dinner  Meeting  recessed  at  nine  fifteen 
o'clock  ... 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday,  April  7t  196^ 


The  Fourth  General  Session  convened  at  nine-fifteen 
o'clock.  In  the  Commmlty  Arts  Auditorium,  Wayne  State  Uhlver- 
slty,  Dean  Mark  Smith,  Dean  of  Men,  Denison  Uhlverslty,  pre¬ 
siding. 


CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Good  morning.  The  Fourth  General 
Session  Is  about  to  begin.  I  think  most  of  you  who  know  loe 
realize  why  I  am  chairing  this  session.  It  Is  so  that  I  will 
not  be  In  the  audience  to  ask  questions  after  It  Is  over. 

This  Is  called  Inhlbltlonal  behavior  by  0.  D.  Roberts  (lau^- 
ter),  at  the  request  of  Father  Yanltelll.  (Laughter) 

I  found  myself  this  morning  standing  around  In  the 
lobby  over  In  the  hotel  with  a  copy  of  Kafka  under  my  arm, 
(laughter)  whispering  “Student  personnel  adsdnlstratlon  Just 
ain't  for  real.”  (Laughter) 

I  think  It  Is  Interesting  that  today  we  have  a  psy¬ 
chologist.  I  always  stress  that,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
seen  as  a  dean,  especially  at  home.  Introducing  a  sociologist 
and  a  priest.  Yesterday  we  had  Glen  Nygreen,  a  sociologist. 
Introducing  a  psychologist  and  a  priest.  So  I  think,  Glen  — 
of  course,  most  of  you  know  that  Glen  and  I  have  always  worked 
together  to  make  sure  that  everybody  knew  that  we  had  academic 
disciplines.  He  has  always  been  anxious  for  you  not  to  be  too 
suz«  which  one's  discipline  Is  psychology  and  which  one's 
discipline  Is  sociology. 

This  morning  we  will  start  off  with  Dr.  Martin  Trow. 
Dr.  Trow,  like  myself  and  like  Father  Gannon  ^ —  we  do  not 
really  know  what  we  are  here  to  do,  but  I  suppose  what  we  are 
obviously  heire  to  do  Is  to  have  some  men  who  are  authentic  In 
some  way,  say  to  us  some  things  which  should  be  said  to  us. 

We  will  continue  the  separation  that  was  Introduced  to  us 
yesterday,  of  the  ways  In  which  colleges  should  go  about 
teaching  the  kind  of  behavior  that  Is  to  be  taught  In  a  col¬ 
lege  . 


I  doubt  that  either  Dr.  Trow  or  Father  Gannon  will 
pay  much  attention  to  this.'  I  think  they  are  Just  going  to 
say  some  things  to  us  that  they  want  to  say  about  education, 
or  higher  education. 

Dr.  Trow  was  bom  in  New  York.  He  was  In  the  Navy. 
His  undergraduate  degree  Is  an  engineering  degree.  His  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  Is  from  Columbia.  He  Is  a  sociologist;  he  Is  an 
Associate  Pmfessor  of  Sociology  and.  Education,  which  meeuis 
that  at  one  time  he  must  have  been  an  Assistant  Professor 
(laughter),  although  I  am  not  sure  because  he  has  a  doctor¬ 
ate  and  I  don't  see  much  of  a  Master's  degree.  Last  spring 
and  sianmer  he  was  a  visiting  fellow  at  Duffleld  College  at 
Oxford. 
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I  have  had  breakfast  with  him.  He  Is  a  fairly  ag- 
gx*e88lve  Ban.  (Lau^ter) 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  Dr.  Martin  Trow  from  the 
Iftilverslty  of  California  at  Berkeley.  (Applause) 

DR,  MARTW  TROW  (ITnlverslty  of  California;  "The 
Caapus  as  a  Context  for  Learning"):  Dean  Smith,  Father 
Gsmnon,  Gentleman:  If  I  had  not  known  Dean  Ssilth  was  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  I  think  I  would  now.  (Laughter)  If  I  had  not 
known  what  a  projectionist  was,  I  think  I  would  now. 
(Laughter) 


I  am  most  honored  to  be  her«  speaking  at  this  na¬ 
tional  meeting  of  student  personnel  administrators.  There 
la  an  old  saying  that  an  expert  Is  a  man  three  thousand  miles 
from  home.  Since  I  am  only  two  thousand  miles  from  home, 
that  stakes  sw  two- thirds  of  an  expert.  On  the  other  hand, 
distance  Is  not  measured  only  In  miles,  and  I  am.  In  speaking 
here,  a  long  way  from  sty  own  academic  discipline  —  and  that, 
perhaps  stakes  me  an  expert  and  a  half. 

But  If  you  are  now  sufficiently  wary  of  these  Ironi¬ 
cal  claims  to  expertise,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  and  with  you 
of  a  emitter  of  siuttaal  Interest,  that  Is,  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  as  contexts  for  learning,  smd  of  the  forces 
at  wozdc  In  them,  and  In  American  education  generally,  which 
aid  or  hinder  the  Intellectual  auid  emotional  growth  of  stu¬ 
dents  . 

I  would  like  to  speak  more  particularly  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  Is  much  talked  of  yet  little  studied:  that  Is,  the 
nature  of  the  relationships  of  undei*graduate  bttidents  and 
their  teachers.  We  all  have  views  on  the  matter;  the  dominant 
view,  which  I  share.  Is  that  a  close  and  personal  relationship 
between  teacher  and  undergraduate  student  Is  desirable,  and 
contributes  to  the  latter's  education  In  Important,  If  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure,  ways.  But  I  would  like  to  go  a  step  beyond 
this  broadly  shared  and  somewhat  platitudinous  view,  and 
search  out  some  of  Its  Implications  for  the  student's  life  on 
campus,  and  then  go  on  to  raise  some  further  questions  about 
the  bearing  of  those  Implications  for  the  work  of  the  student 
personnel  officer. 


What  evidence  there  Is  strongly  suggests  that  recent 
educational  trends.  Including  the  growth  of  large  scale  fed¬ 
eral  research  progreuns,  have.  In  the  words  of  Harold  Orlans, 
"reduced  the  time  that  senior  university  faculty  devotes  to 
undergraduates  and  Informal  contacts  with  students,  and.  In 
general,  have  attenuated  the  personal  aspects  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  at  the  great  universities.  Among  the  other 
causes  of  these  trends  are.... the  reduced  prestige  of  xmder- 
graduate  education  emd  teaching,  the  enhanced  prestige  of 
graduate  education  3md  research,  and  the  growth  In  profes¬ 
sional  administrative  responsibilities."  (Harold  Orlans, 
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The  Effects  of  Federal  Progretms  on  Higher  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institute,  1962,  p.  44.) 

The  situation  Is  markedly  different  In  the  state 
colleges  and  the  large  public  and  private  universities  as 
compared  with  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges:  size  Is  the 
crucial  variable  here.  But  It  Is  not  Just  the  giant  federal 
universities  where  undergraduate  education  Is  Increasingly 
Impersonallzed ;  the  situation  at  the  large,  predominantly 
undergraduate  state  colleges  Is  In  this  respect  moi>e  like  the 
big  universities  than  It  Is  like  the  private  liberal  az>ts 
colleges. 


In  a  current  study  under  way  at  Berkeley  of  eight 
American  colleges  and  universities,  which  Include  several 
small  liberal  arts  colleges,  a  large  state  college  and  a 
very  large  campus  of  a  state  university,  we  see  the  evidence 
of  the  gulf  between  students  and  faculty  In  the  responses  of 
graduating  seniors  to  questions  about  their  attitudes  toward 
and  relations  with  their  teachers.  We  asked  these  seniors, 
"Are  there  any  teachers  here  you  know  well  enough  so  that  you 
can  visit  them  at  their  homes  on  your  own  Initiative."  At 
the  small  llbei*al  arts  colleges  the  proportions  which  said 
"yes"  ranged  from  a  half  to  two- thirds.  At  the  big  state 
university  and  the  state  college,  the  corresponding  figures 
were  a  quarter  and  a  third. 


Looked  at  from  the  other  direction,  well  over  half 
the  faculty  at  the  large  federal  grant  universities  studied 
by  Orlans  (table  3-2,  p.  47)  reported  that  they  never  had  any 
lower  classmen  In  their  homes,  either  In  connection  with  their 
work  or  for  a  social  occasion;  between  a  third  amd  a  half  of 
those  faculty  members  never  see  upper  classmen  In  this  way. 
More  striking,  well  over  half  the  faculty  at  these  big  re¬ 
search  universities  reported  that  they  could  gi*eet  by  name 
few  or  no  senior  majors  In  their  own  departments!  ( Ibid . , 
table  3-3,  P.  48.) 

In  our  study  we  asked  seniors,  "During  the  past 
year,  how  often  on  the  average  did  you  meet  with  Instzoictors 
privately  to  discuss  course  work  or  the  progress  of  some  work 
of  your  own?"  The  proportions  replsrlng  "a  few  times  during 
the  semester"  or  less  ranged  from  705C  to  8056  among  the  seniors 
at  the  big  campuses;  a  quarter  of  them  said  that  they  met  with 
their  Instructors  "never  or  almost  never." 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  loss  of  personal 
contact  with  the  faculty  has  serious  effects  on  student  morale, 
as  well  as  on  their  education.  Among  these  Is  Clark  Kerr,  who 
In  his  recent  book  on  The  Uses  of  the  University  (Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Harvard  University  Press,  I963,  PP.  103-104)  observes 
that 

"... .recent  changes  In  the  American  university  have  done 
[the  undergraduate  students]  little  good  —  lower  teach- 
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Ing  loads  for  the  faculty,  larger  classes,  the  use  of 
substitute  teachers  for  the  regular  faculty,  the  choice 
of  faculty  members  based  on  research  accomplishments 
rather  than  Instructional  capacity,  the  fragmentation 
of  knowledge  Into  endless  subdivisions.  There  Is  an 
Incipient  revolt  of  undergraduate  students  against  the 
faculty:  the  revolt  that  used  to  be  against  the  faculty 
In  loco  parentis  Is  now  against  the  faculty  In  absentia. 
The  students  find  themselves  under  a  blanket  of  Imper¬ 
sonal  rules  for  admissions,  for  scholarships,  for  exami¬ 
nations,  for  degrees.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  a 
faculty  Intent  on  few  rules  for  Itself  cam  fashion 
such  a  plethora  of  them  for  the  students.  The  stiulents 
also  want  to  be  treated  as  distinct  Individuals.  If 
the  faculty  looks  on  Itself  as  a  guild,  the  undei*gradu- 
ate  students  are  coming  to  look  upon  themselves  more  as 
a  'class;'  some  may  even  feel  like  a  'lumpen  proletar¬ 
iat.'  Lack  of  faculty  concern  for  teaching,  endless 
rules  amd  requlreswnts,  and  Impersonality  are  the  In¬ 
citing  causes." 

Parenthetically,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kerr  regarding  the  sltxiatlon  of  the  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  on  large  campuses;  the  Incipient  revolt  he  speaks  of, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  confined  to  the  best,  the  really 
serious  students.  The  many  others,  who  have  not  great  pas¬ 
sion  for  education,  or  no  models  or  conception  of  what  higher 
education  might  be,  exhibit  something  like  the  "wamtlessness 
of  the  poor, "  a  rather  passive  and  even  cheerful  acceptance 
of  conditions  as  they  are,  almost  whatever  they  are.  And 
while  these  students  also  suffer.  In  ways  they  are  not  aware 
of,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  teachers,  we  cannot  look  to 
the  students  for  solutions  to  the  problems,  or  even  for  amy 
steady  demands  that  the  situation  Kerr  describes  be  modified. 

And  Indeed,  the  solution,  as  seen  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  teacher  (even  the  concerned  teacher),  seems  at 
times  almost  hopeless.  "'The  thorniest  problem  In  connection 
with  the  large  lecture  classes, '  a  1957  conference  of  the 
Dhlverslty  of  California  faculty  observed,  'Is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  some  mechanism  for  contact  with  the  student,  so  that  he 
can  discuss  with  someone  In  authority  his  problems  In  the 
course.  The  students  who  come  to  the  lecturer's  office  dur¬ 
ing  his  regular  office  hours  may  get  the  help  they  need,  but 
they  are  generally  a  few  of  the  very  best  students,  who  have 
no  fear,  or  a  few  of  the  very  worst,  who  are  desperate.  In 
fact,  the  lecturer  could  hardly  spare  the  time  to  enter  Into 
discussion  with  any  great  fraction  of  his  students.'" 

[Orlans,  op.  cit.,  p.  46.] 

On  my  campus  In  Berkeley,  in  the  large  lecture 
courses  a  concerned  teacher  knows  the  names  of  hls  teach¬ 
ing  assistants.  (Laughter) 

It  is  indeed  the  new  and  the  average  students  who 
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are  most  remote  from  the  faculty.  Orlans  observes  that  "In 
the  attenuation  of  relations  between  faculty  and  students  at 
our  great  universities.  It  Is  the  freshman  or  sophomore  not 
yet  decided  on  his  major  and  the  student  of  average  ability 
at  any  level  who  suffers  most.  Once  a  student  chooses  his 
major,  the  department  generally  assigns  someone  to  serve  as 
his  adviser,  and  a  more  meaningful,  continuing  relation  Is 
likely  to  develop  than  Is  usual  between  an  Incoming  freshman 
and  his  Initial  faculty  adviser.  The  bright  sttident  Is  such 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  that  some  member  of  the  faculty  will 
usually  'adopt*  him;  many  departments  have  Initiated  honors 
courses  for  the  best  students  and,  especially  In  the  Junior 
wd  senior  years,  lavish  on  them  the  attention  they  can  no 
longer  give  the  ordinary  student."  t Ibid . ,  p.  51.1 

I  think  that  Is  an  overly  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  as  I  see  It.  But  we  can  look  to  the  consequences 
of  the  attenuation  of  student -faculty  relations  not  only  In 
terms  of  lower  and  upper  classmen,  or  of  bright  and  average 
and  weak  students,  but  also  In  Its  Impact  on  the  various  stu¬ 
dent  subcultuires  that  emerge  In  our  colleges. 

Amerlctm  college  campuses  appear  to  generate  four 
broadly  different  types  of  student  subcultures.  I  have  called 
them  the  collegiate,  the  academic,  the  vocational,  amd  the 
non-conformist.  [Martin  Trow,  "Student  Sub-Cultures  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Action,"  In  R.L.  Sutherland,  et  al.,  eds.  Per¬ 
sonality  Factors  on  the  College  Campus.  Austin:  The  Hogg 
Foimdatlon,  I962.] 

Very  briefly,  the  collegiate  subculture  centers  on 
campus  fun  and  what  might  be  called  the  college  variant  of  the 
mass  youth  culture:  Its  symbols  are  the  football  game,  the 
fraternity  weekend,  and  pei4iaps  Easter  week  at  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

The  academic  culture  among  students  centers  on  stud¬ 
ies:  Its  symbols  are  the  library  and  laboratory  and  seminar 
room.  Its  members  read  more  than  they  are  assigned;  many  of 
them  are  headed  for  graduate  school  and  academic  careers. 

The  vocational  culture  —  It  Is  more  a  climate  than 
a  culture  —  Is  Interested  In  college  as  the  means  of  gaining 
the  skills  and  certificates  that  are  Increasingly  prez*equl8ltes 
for  good  Jobs;  Its  members  have  relatively  little  Interest  In 
Ideas  for  their  own  sakes;  many  of  them  view  with  suspicion 
anything  which  threatens  to  distract  them  from  the  serious 
business  of  getting  established  on  the  right  side  of  the  blue 
collar-white  collar  line. 

The  non- conformist  subculture,  very  small  or  wholly 
absent  on  many  campuses,  can  be  found  In  the  best  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  big  universities.  It  Is  more  varied  than  the 
others,  and  where  It  exists  It  has  a  visibility  and  Influence 
far  beyond  Its  usually  tiny  and  fluid  membership.  Some  of 
these  students  are  merely  acting  out  their  emotional  problems; 
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others  are  deeply  and  seriously  Involved  with  Ideas,  both  the 
Ideas  they  encounter  In  their  classrooms  and  those  that  are 
current  In  the  wider  society  of  adult  art,  literature  and 
politics. 


To  a  much  greater  degree  than  their  academically 
oriented  classmates,  these  students  use  off-campus  groups 
and  currents  of  thought  as  points  of  reference  over  against 
the  official  college  culture.  In  their  strategy  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  criticism.  The  distinctive  quality  of  this  student 
style  Is  a  rather  aggressive  non- conformism,  a  critical  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  college  they  attend  and  most  of  Its  faculty, 
and  a  generalized  hostility  to  the  college  administration. 
(They  are  a  headache  for  Deans.)  Where  the  other  three  types 
pursue  fun,  knowledge,  and  a  diploma,  respectively,  these  stu¬ 
dents  pursue  an  Identity,  not  as  a  by-product  but  as  the 
primary  and  often  self-conscious  aim  of  their  education. 

Each  of  these  subcultures  suffers  from  the  Imperson¬ 
ality  of  the  mass  campus  In  Its  own  way:  the  colleglates.  In 
being  permitted  to  Insulate  themselves  against  the  values  and 
Ideas  of  higher  education;  the  academics.  In  their  loss  of  the 
critical  encouragement  and  stimulation  that  they  are  most  able 
to  profit  from;  the  vocatlonallsts.  In  never  having  direct  and 
persuasive  experience  through  a  personal  relationship  of  the 
rewards  and  challenges  of  humane  studies  and  the  life  of  the 
mind;  and  the  non- conformists,  whose  vitality  and  questing  are 
allowed  to  waste  themselves  In  trivial,  meaningless,  or  self¬ 
destructive  rebelliousness  without  being  confronted  and 
strengthened  In  a  relationship  with  mature  adults  who  share 
their  Interests. 

The  price  both  they  and  we  pay  Is  a  heavy  one  —  and 
vei?y  little  of  It  Is  visible  on  graduate  record  examinations. 

It  Is  the  cost  of  wasted  capacities,  of  unfulfilled  lives,  of 
what  men  do  not  do  rather  than  of  what  they  do.  But  I  suspect 
the  cost  Is  more  visible  to  Deans  of  Students,  who  see  the 
able  but  dispirited  or  angry  or  apathetic  students  as  they 
seirve  out  their  time,  or  get  time  off  for  bad  behavior. 
(Laughter) 

The  sources  of  the  problem  I  have  been  pointing  to 
lie  partly  In  the  growth  of  research  and  graduate  work,  and 
changes  In  the  role  of  faculty  members  that  Kerr,  Orlans  euid 
others  have  noted.  But  perhaps  more  Important  In  a  much  wider 
range  of  Institutions  Is  the  sheer  growth  In  numbers  on  our 
campuses.  Over  forty  percent  of  all  American  college  students 
are  enrolled  In  some  143  very  large  complex  universities  —  a 
few  years  ago  some  sixty  of  these  had  10,000  students  or  more, 
and  my  guess  Is  that  that  figure  would  be  a  good  deal  higher 
today.  The  trend  In  western  society  toward  Increasing  size 
and  complexity  of  formal  organization  Is  nowhere  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  In  American  higher  education.  A  large  college  before 
the  Civil  War  had  600  students,  and  most  were  much  smaller. 
Today  the  central  campuses  of  state  universities  run  to  twenty. 
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thirty  and  even  forty  thousand  students.  For  the  form  emd 
content  of  student  life,  nothing  seems  to  be  of  greater  con¬ 
sequence  . 


The  connection  between  large  size  and  Impersonality 
Is  strong  and  direct.  In  large  organizations  that  work  on 
people  rather  than  on  products,  thousands  of  Individuals 
must  be  admitted,  classified,  treated  amd  ejected.  This  Is 
generally  done  by  routlnlzlng  procedures  and  processing 
people  In  batches;  In  the  large  college  or  tinlverslty.  Im¬ 
personal  processing  Is  reflected  In  the  registration  line, 
the  objective  test,  the  mass  lecture  course,  the  mass  greulu- 
atlon. 


But  this  mass  processing,  with  the  enormous  zoutln- 
Izatlon  and  Impersonality  It  carries  In  Its  wake,  does  not 
encourage  a  serious  commitment  to  Ideas,  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  participation  In  an  Intellectual  community  amd  a 
commitment  to  Its  values  and  standards.  Students  can  be 
trained  In  an  enormous  Impersonal  people  processing  Institu¬ 
tion;  It  Is  far  less  likely  that  they  can  be  educated  under 
those  conditions. 

Mark  Schorer  has  said  that  the  alms  of  education 
should  encompass  "Independence  of  mind  and  Judgment,  free 
Inquiry  Into  any  area  of  human  enterprise,  delight  In  the 
endless  variety  of  htunan  observation  emd  experience,  toler¬ 
ances  of  differences. .. .and  the  sum  of  all  these,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  stature  of  one,  the  uniqueness  and  dignity  of  every 
educated  man  and  woman."  [Mark  Schorer,  "The  Harassed  Humani¬ 
ties,"  College  and  Research  Libraries,  20  (March  1959) r  PP* 
101-110  and  134.] 

Mass  routine  processing  of  students  Is  the  enemy  of 
these  alms;  and  anything  which  breaks  up  the  Impersonal  mass 
amd  the  fleeting  relationships  within  It,  amd  creates  the 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  genuine  community  of  stu¬ 
dents  amd  scholars  Is  at  least  potentially  In  the  service  of 
education . 

What,  If  amythlng,  can  be  done  to  slow  or  reverse 
the  attenuation  of  relations  between  faculty  and  students, 
this  Impersonal  processing  of  students  In  ways  that  cainnot 
help  but  be  Indifferent  to  their  Individuality,  their  own 
unique  Interests,  character,  and  stage  of  development? 


The  approach  that  I  believe  has  least  to  recommend 
It  Is  exhortation  --  the  ritualistic  scolding  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  administrators  while  urging  them  to  be  better,  more 
humame  and  attentive  to  their  students  than  they  are.  Exhor¬ 
tation  Is  rarely  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  problems, 
but  In  the  present  case  It  Is  particularly  futile.  Since  the 
root  of  the  problem  Is  structural,  lying  In  the  organization 
and  functions  of  Institutions,  solutions  also  have  to  be 
structural,  and  addressed  precisely  to  the  organization  of 
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our  colleges  and  universities.  We  have  to  build  Into  our  In¬ 
stitutions  structured  ways  of  bringing  students  and  faculty 
closer  together.  In  regfular  and  recurrent  ways  that  are  not 
dependent  on  the  good  Intentions  of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  In  Amerlcetn  higher 
education  Is  the  growing  awareness  that  the  effective  size  of 
an  Institution  cam  be  reduced  without  affecting  Its  absolute 
size,  by  creating  what  are  In  effect  distinctive  smaller  com¬ 
munities  within  the  larger  organization,  communities  which 
Include  both  students  and  faculty,  which  have  a  sense  of 
Identity,  amd  which  thus  provide  both  a  locus  and  a  support 
for  the  emerging  cultural  and  Intellectual  Interests  of  their 
members-. 


Harvard's  house  system  clearly  "reduces"  Its  size, 
as  experienced  by  Its  students,  and  some  state  universities 
are  psychologically  and  socially  smaller  than  others  of  simi¬ 
lar  size  because  of  the  way  campus  ecology  and  subunits  (col¬ 
leges,  houses,  etc.)  substructure  an  otherwise  loose  aggre¬ 
gation. 


In  still  another  pattern,  a  smaller  unit  hives  off 
a  parent,  as  the  autonomous  and  experimental  Montleth  College 
has  from  Wayne  right  here. 

Another  answer  being  offered  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  grow  8Uid  yet  stay  small  Is  the  federation  of  colleges  which 
share  certain  common  services  and  resources,  but  retain  their 
own  boundaries  and  identity.  The  five  colleges  of  the  Pomona- 
Claremant  complex  are  one  such  example. 

In  other  cases  the  colleges  are  even  more  closely 
linked  and  share  a  common  campus:  Wesleysm  University's  Col¬ 
lege  Plan  is  one  such,  and  the  new  very  large  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Samta  Ciniz  will  be  another  where 
the  College,  of  five  or  six  hundred  students,  with  its  own 
attached  faculty  and  academic  emphasis  and  residence  halls, 
will  be  the  unit.  An  effective  substructure  brings  students 
and  faculty  closer  together,  encourages  networks  of  face-to- 
face  relationships,  and  prevents  the  "we-they"  dichotomy  that 
Inheres  In  mass  education.  It  offers  systems  of  action  that 
are  within  the  human  scale  of  observation  and  comprehension. 
Its  members  can  actually  see  how  It  works,  and  Imagine  chang¬ 
ing  It. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  smaller  systems  are  pai*t 
of  a  larger  college  or  university,  the  larger  settings  may 
also  offer  a  cosmopolitan  environment  In  which  students  can 
explore  a  wide  range  of  experiences.  The  department  offers 
this  kind  of  home  to  the  graduate  student;  too  often  there 
Is  nothing  comparable  for  the  undergraduate. 

But  while  a  few  Institutions  have  recognized  that 
the  monolithic  campus  of  five,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
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students  has  to  be  bz*oken  up  Into  functional  units  of  a  size 
that  can  acquire  some  of  the  qualities  sued  characteristics 
of  a  community,  this  Is  still  a  relatively  imcommon  develop¬ 
ment.  Faculties  have  not  been  markedly  Interested,  their 
attention  diverted  by  other  commitments,  while  administrators 
and  outside  Interests  have  held  to  logics  of  economy  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  favor  standardized  procedures.  College  comp¬ 
trollers,  for  example,  simply  do  not  like  to  work  with 
diversely  organized  subunits.  Communities  have  a  tendency 
to  differentiate  themselves  one  from  another,  to  develop 
their  own  characteristics  and  traditions;  Indeed,  If  they  do 
In  fact  become  communities  they  almost  Inevitably  disrupt 
standardization  on  campus,  and  stress  their  special  and  xm- 
Ique  qualities  against  uniformity.  That  Is  a  nulsemce  for 
administrators . 

The  question  Is:  are  the  gains  of  xmdermlnlng 
standardized  procedures  worth  the  cost?  I  believe  they  ai?e, 
and  that  we  cannot  speak  seriously  of  fighting  against  Im¬ 
personality  In  higher  education  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
forego  some  of  the  efficiencies  of  mass  processing  and  allo¬ 
cation  of  students. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question:  what  Is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  for  student  personnel  officers  of  these  historical 
and  organizational  tendencies  toward  large  size  and  Imperson¬ 
ality  and  standardized  procedures  In  Amerlcem  higher  educa¬ 
tion? 

In  a  sense,  the  emergence  of  a  body  of  specialists 
in  student  personnel  work  In  this  century  can  Itself  be  seen 
as  a  response  to  the  growth  In  the  size  and  complexity  of 
colleges  and  universities,  to  the  growing  distance  between 
students  and  faculty,  and  to  the  r8uige  of  problems,  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  as  a  body,  faced  by  stvidents  on  large  campuses.  In 
the  context  of  current  developments,  I  believe  student  per¬ 
sonnel  officers  on  large  campuses  have  two  roles,  and  the 
central  question,  for  them  and  for  their  Institutions,  Is 
which  of  these  roles  do  they  emphasize,  to  which  are  attached 
their  strongest  feelings  and  Interests.  The  first  of  these, 
of  course,  is  their  role  as  people  who  are  highly  expert  In 
the  orgeinlzatlon  and  administration  of  student  services,  and 
In  the  orderly  and  efficient  provision  for  students'  non- 
academic  needs  through  those  services.  The  other  role,  para¬ 
doxically,  calls  on  them  to  mitigate  the  climate  of  Imperson¬ 
ality  smd  standardization  that  tends  to  emerge  on  large  cam¬ 
puses;  to  work  to  reduce  the  gap  between  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  members  left  by  the  growth  of  graduate 
work,  faculty  research,  consulting  and  foreign  travel;  and  to 
fill  that  gap  by  actions  and  programs  that  respect  and  enhance 
the  unique  Individuality  of  students.  These  are  In  part  In¬ 
compatible  roles,  roles  In  conflict,  and  It  takes  skill,  and 
something  more  than  skill,  to  reconcile  them. 

The  temptation  to  accept  the  first  of  these  two 


roles,  and  Its  accompanying  tasks,  as  primary.  Is  consider¬ 
able.  College  and  university  presidents  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  alike  may  ask  only  that  things  rxin  In  an  orderly  and 
quiet  fashion.  If  student  services  are  running  smoothly.  If 
the  suicide  rate  Is  low.  If  not  too  many  Irate  parents  or 
choleric  alumni  or  crusading  legislative  committees  turn  up 
In  the  president's  office  crying  sex,  anarchy  said  havoc  — 
then  a  student  personnel  officer  may  feel  he  has  earned  a 
"well  done"  auid  perhaps  even  a  full  night's  sleep  (whether 
or  not  he  gets  either) . 


Now  I  do  not  minimize  either  the  necessity  for  or 
the  value  of  the  wide  range  of  student  services  and  orderly 
arrangements  that  allow  students  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  learning  without  continual  distraction  from  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  or  from  external  pressures.  Moreover,  both  students  and 
faculty  In  American  colleges  and  universities  come  to  take  for 
granted  the  range  of  student  services  which  are  provided  on 
our  caunpuses,  and  which  meet  a  great  variety  of  physical, 
social  and  Intellectual  needs  and  Interests  of  students.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  large  xmlversltles  elsewhere  —  notably 
In  Asia  and  Latin  America  —  where  these  services  are  not 
provided,  or  to  read  of  the  turmoil,  the  shootings  and  af¬ 
frays  and  Indiscipline  so  common  In  American  colleges  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  get  some  sense  of 
their  contribution  to  academic  life  as  a  whole. 


But  I  think  that  the  development  and  administration 
of  orderly  smd  efficient  services,  and  the  avoidance  of 
trouble,  can  be  pursued  as  an  end  In  Itself,  and  even  as  the 
primary  end  of  student  personnel  work.  Where  that  Is  the 
case,  student  personnel  officers  are  not  accepting  what  I 
think  are  the  really  creative  challenges  of  their  second 
rale  --  to  create  and  nourish  conditions  for  student  life 
which  work  to  reduce  rather  thaui  to  organize  the  Impersonal¬ 
ity  of  the  modem  mass  campus. 

What  I  am  sxiggestlng  Is  that  the  new  developments 
which  deepen  the  gulf  between  students  and  faculty  create  the 
opportunity.  Indeed  the  necessity,  for  the  student  personnel 
officer  to  enter  more  actively  the  life  of  his  Institution  as 
an  educator,  and  not  solely  or  primarily  as  an  administrator 
of  student  services.  Indeed,  student  personnel  people  have 
long  accepted  that  Informal  education  Is  a  part  of  their  role 
especially  when  they  act  as  counselors  and  advisers.  But  I 
eun  suggesting  that  student  personnel  officers  have  too  often 
Insulated  their  dual  rales  as  educators  smd  administrators 
fram  each  other:  on  one  hand,  talking  to  Individual  students 
In  direct  smd  personal  ways  about  their  lives  and  studies  and 
caraers,  their  fears  smd  hopes  and  disappointments;  and  on 
the  other,  running  efficient  and  omerly  student  services  and 
seeing  to  It  that  not  too  many  student  problems  land  In  the 
president ' s  lap . 


We  all  know  that  a  very  large  part  of  college  stu¬ 
dents'  education  takes  place  not  In  the  classroom,  or  even 
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In  their  solitary  studies,  but  in  the  course  of  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another.  Woodrow  Wilson  put  it  well  half  a 
century  ago: 

"The  real  Intellectual  life  of  a  body  of  undergraduates," 
he  observed,  "if  there  be  any,  manifests  Itself,  not  in 
the  classroom,  but  in  what  they  do  and  talk  of  and  set 
before  themselves  as  their  favorite  objects  between 
classes  and  lectures.  You  will  see  the  true  life  of  a 
college. .. .where  youths  get  together  and  let  themselves 
go  upon  their  favorite  themes  --in  the  effect  their 
studies  have  upon  them  when  no  compulsion  of  any  kind 
is  on  them,  and  they  are  not  thinking  to  be  called  to 
a  reckoning  of  what  they  know."  [Woodrow  Wilson,  "The 
Spirit  of  Learning"  in  Selected  Literary  and  Political 
Papers  and  Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Vol.  I,  New  York, 
Orosset  &  Dunlap,  1925 .  p.  252.] 

Now  the  faculty  has  responsibility  for  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom  and  laboratory,  and  the  librarian  for  what 
happens  in  his  or  her  bailiwick.  But  who,  if  not  the  student 
personnel  officer,  has  day-to-day  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  the  student  on  campus  outside  of  classroom  and  library? 

And  here  the  challenge  should  be  not  how  well  and  smoothly 
can  we  organize  those  hours  and  places  where  that  life  is 
lived,  but  rather,  what  can  be  done  to  facilitate  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  students,  in  its  various  forms,  that  may  take  place 
there.  To  plan  from  that  perspective  is  to  assume  an  active, 
even  a  vital  educational  role  in  a  college  or  university, 
potentially  far  more  consequential  in  its  total  Impact  on 
the  Intellectual  life  of  the  campus  than  the  treatment  of  the 
casualties  of  college  life  that  comprises  so  large  and  honor¬ 
able  a  pai*t  of  the  student  personnel  officer's  work. 

Residence  halls  are  a  potentially  powerful  educa¬ 
tional  force,  and  it  is  in  their  planning,  both  of  their 
physical  forms  and  their  social  arrangements,  that  student 
personnel  officers  should  be  playing  a  larger  role  than  I 
gather  is  customary.  How  often  are  Deans  of  Students  brought 
actively  into  the  physical  planning  of  student  resident  halls? 
And  how  often  when  they  are  consulted,  do  they  look  at  the 
blueprints  in  their  role  as  educators  rather  than  solely  as 
administrators?  And  when  they  are  Involved,  and  as  educators, 
how  many  can  draw  on  studies  or  observations  they  have  made 
of  how  space  is  actually  used  by  students  for  educational 
purposes,  so  that  they  have  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  need 
to  give  substance  to  their  opinions  in  the  committee  rooms? 

You  know  the  answers  to  those  questions  better  than 
I  do.  But  who  if  not  student  personnel  officers  can  urge  the 
inclusion  of  study  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  small  reference 
libraries  in  each  hall?  Or  argue  for  the  seminar  3?ooms  that 
will  bring  at  least  part  of  the  formal  course  work  of  the 
institution  directly  into  residence  halls,  and  thus  reduce 
the  enonnous  gulf  between  curriculum  eind  extracurriculum? 
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You  may  not  think  much  of  my  specific  suggestions, 
but  they  are  not  my  point.  My  point  rather  la  that  someone, 
and  perhaps  no  one  better  qualified  by  Interest  and  responsi¬ 
bility  than  student  personnel  officers,  should  be  reviewing 
the  conditions  under  which  resident  students  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  on  campus  when  not  In  class,  and 
reviewing  those  conditions  for  what  they  can  contribute  to 
the  educational  climate  of  the  institution. 

What  Is  true  of  the  design  of  new  buildings  Is  true 
also  of  the  renovation  of  existing  structure.  Architects  are 
doing  much  of  the  plsuinlng  that  student  personnel  people  and 
faculty  members  should  be  doing  together  --  that  Is,  the 
planning  of  space  for  educational  ends.  And  what  la  true  of 
residence  halls  Is  true.  In  different  forms  and  ways,  for  the 
more  difficult  task  of  planning  prograims  and  facilities  for 
non-resident  students.  Are  there  places  In  or  near  the  li¬ 
brary  where  students  can  take  a  break  for  coffee  tuid  conver¬ 
sation  with  their  fellows?  Is  there  somewhere  on  campus 
where  non-resident  students  can  study  In  comfort?  On  many 
campuses  the  answer  Is  simply  no. 

New  problems  and  opportunities  for  student  person¬ 
nel  people  (In  their  educational  roles)  arise  out  of  changes 
in  educational  practice  —  for  exsunple,  many  faculties  are 
introducing  longer  reading  periods  and  more  self-directed 
study.  What  additional  burden  will  this  place  on  study  facil¬ 
ities  on  ceunpus,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand  them.  In  forms 
and  places  that  will  link  study  and  leisure  In  precisely  the 
ways  that  self-directed  study  Implies? 

As  more  of  what  has  been  graduate  work  appears  In 
the  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  as  more  and  more  students 
continue  on  for  graduate  study,  the  line  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work  grows  more  Indistinct;  for  example, 
more  advanced  undergraduate  work  takes  the  form  of  seminars. 
This  can  be  seen  solely  as  a  problem  of  finding  seminar  rooms 
at  open  hours,  that  Is,  as  an  administrative  problem.  It  can 
also  be  seen  as  an  educational  problem:  In  this  form  It  Is — 
how  can  we  arremge  for  those  meetings  to  be  held  at  times  and 
places  that  allow  the  seminar  discussion  to  be  carried  on  by 
Its  members  Informally  and  among  themselves  (and  preferably 
over  coffee)  after  the  formal  class  hours  are  over?  And  what 
of  the  possibilities  of  attracting  more  graduate  students, 
beyond  the  token  one  or  two.  Into  the  residence  halls  —  and 
with  them  their  serious  academic  Interests,  smd  friends  and 
books  and  seminars  —  gains  that  may  be  well  worth  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  and  administrative  problems  Involved? 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  the  Impertinence  of 
these  last  few  observations,  which  you  may  well  see  as  an 
Intrusion  by  an  outsider  on  your  own  realm  of  competence 
and  experience.  My  only  excuse  for  such  practical  observa¬ 
tions  Is  that  I  want  to  Illustrate,  however  awkwardly,  an 
orientation  to  the  problems  of  student  life  that  I  think 
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needs  emphasizing,  and  that,  like  all  Innovative  and  creative 
roles.  Is  always  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  dally  task.  It  Is  especially  difficult  In  a 
time  of  rapid  growth  and  change  to  retain  conceptions  of  the 
possible  and  the  desirable;  and  we  all  of  us,  teachers  and 
administrators  alike,  find  much  of  our  energies  going  Into 
simply  coping,  today  with  four  and  a  half  million,  tomorrow 
with  seven  million  college  and  university  students.  But 
Ironically,  the  very  growth  of  mass  higher  education  which 
d«Band8  such  efforts  of  organization  and  administration, 
also  creates  the  need  for  a  stronger  commitment  to  orienta¬ 
tions  and  actions  that  are  not  merely  administrative,  btxt 
which  serve  our  most  valued  conceptions  of  liberal  education. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  SMITH:  Thank  you,  sir. 

You  will  notice  I  slipped  when  I  was  up  here  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier,  and  I  almost  put  a  "doctor"  In  frant  of  Father 
Gemnon's  name.  That  would  have  been  legitimate,  really, 
fr<«n  my  point  of  view. 

I  will  admit  also  that  I  always  hesitate  to  get 
Into  the  Intraductlon  of  people  these  days,  especially  In 
NASPA.  We  are  getting  very  confused  as  to  titles.  Last 
night  somebody  called  Vic  --  what  was  It?  —  somebody  said 
In  a  very  informal  note,  "Father,  Brather,  President  Vic." 
(Laughter)  I  am  very  confused  by  a  lot  of  things. 

I  am  not  very  confused  by  one  thing,  and  that  Is 
that  Vic,  who  procured  Father  Gannon  for  us,  has  wanted  us 
to  hear  him  £uid  to  get  to  know  him  for  some  time.  I  think, 
again  Just  as  the  way  our  speakers  come  to  us,  Vic  wants  us 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  think  most  of  us  know  that  Father  Gannon  Is  a 
former  president  of  Fordham.  He  did  not  want  me  to  give  any 
dates  at  all  to  eutiythlng,  I  won't.  I  would  rather  give  the 
dates  than  the  titles,  but  I  won't  give  either.  I  had 
breakfast  with  Father  Gannon.  He  Is  not  as  aggressive. 
(Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  to  you  —  euid  I  know  Vic 
Is  very  happy  that  I  am  about  to  do  so  —  Father  Robert 
Gainnon,  Superior  of  Jesuit  Missions  House.  (Applause) 

REVEREND  ROBERT  I.  GANNON,  S.J.  (Former  President 
of  Fordham  University;  Superior,  Jesuit  Missions  House):  Mr. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Trow,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  know  how 
you  feel  about  It,  but  I  Inherently  jnistrast  a  Chairman  who 
is  seven  feet  high.  (Laughter  and  applause)  First  of  all, 
I'm  afraid  of  him.  (Laughter)  Secondly,  I  don't  think  he's 
a  dean  at  all.  I  think  he's  playing  hooky  from  a  basketball 
team.  (Laughter) 
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My  assignment  this  morning  —  by  the  way,  he  was 
bullying  me  at  breakfast  and  he  said,  "You  are  supposed  to 
talk  a  half  hour;  but  It's  all  right  as  long  as  you  finish 
by  ten  o'clock.  (Laughter  as  he  looked  at  his  watch) 

My  original  assignment  was  very  Interesting.  He 
said,  "We  would  have  you  as  an  academician  who  would  view 
the  campus  as  a  center  of  universal  learning;  In  other  words, 
taking  the  Ivory  tower  approach  that  learning  for  learning's 
sake  Is  the  critical  Issue." 

Well,  It  took  me  back  to  an  Interesting  visit  I 
paid  to  Japan  some  years  ago,  and  the  party  I  was  with  was  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Zaragoza.  The  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  thought  there  was  an  occasion  for  a  press  conference. 
They  met  us  In  Ynzen,  or  some  place  like  that.  We  sat  In 
two  chairs,  and  ten  of  them  stood  out  there  In  striped  pants 
and  morning  coats,  fz>om  these  wonderful  newspapers,  and  the 
chairman  fz>om  Malnlchl  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly.  He 
said,  "Will  you  two  please  talk  In  an  intelligent  manner  for 
one  hour,  and  we  shall  take  notes."  (Laughter) 

I  assured  him  that  I,  for  one,  could  not  talk  In 
an  Intelligent  manner  for  ten  minutes  on  any  given  subject, 
so  he  had  better  ask  questions.  So  he  said  to  me,  "Discuss, 
please,  the  Influence  of  Buddhism  on  Japanese  character  from 
an  American  point  of  view."  (Laxighter) 

So  here  I  am,  an  academician  In  an  Ivory  tower. 

Put  Into  the  language  of  the  tower,  that  means  that  I  am  an 
egghead  completely  out  of  touch  with  reality.  (Laughter) 

"Learning  for  Learning's  Sake"  was  to  be  the  topic. 
IMfortTinately,  that  applies  to  so  little  learning  and  so 
small  a  proportion  of  our  students.  First  of  all,  I  think 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  go  Into  our  professional 
school  —  by  the  way,  the  only  reason  I  feel  any  assurance 
In  addressing  you  today  Is,  before  I  deteriorated  Into  the 
president's  office  (laughter)  I  was  Dean  of  Men  In  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  (of  all  things!)  Business  and  Finance.  But  you  can 
not  persuade  anybody  there  that  there  Is  no  connection  between 
learning  and  earning.  And  as  for  the  other  part.  If  you  go  In¬ 
to  any  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  nobody,  I  think,  would  de¬ 
fend  the  position  that  there  Is  no  connection  between  the  whole 
man  and  the  learning  that  he  Is  doing  In  class. 

So  being  an  academician  now  in  an  Ivory  tower,  I 
shrink  from  the  task  that  was  given  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  I  take  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Is¬ 
sues  that  we  face  In  colleges,  especially  as  Deans  of  Men 
who  are  In  contact  with  the  student  body  and  helping  In  this 
formation  of  the  whole  man. 


I  think  that  one  of  the  main  Issues  we  are  facing 
Is  this  struggle  that  we  can  see  around  us  between  hiimanlsm 
and  anti-humanism.  It  fits,  of  course.  Into  my  role  In  the 
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ivory  tower  because  the  average  student  In  college  regards 
humanism  and  the  liberal  arts  and  all  that  Junk  as  being 
really  related  to  an  Ivory  tower.  I  think  they  are  talking 
about  the  Parsees,  with  the  corpses  laid  out  and  the  vul¬ 
tures  circling  overhead. 

Jack  Barzun  has  Just  written  a  book  on  science 
that  got  a  terrible  tearing  apart  In  the  New  York  Times  last 
Stmday.  In  It,  of  course,  he  says  that  all  this  business  of 
humanism  and  the  liberal  arts,  all  this  business  Is  dead  as  a 
corpse,  done  In  by  the  wicked  forces  of  science.  We  will  men¬ 
tion  something  about  that  later  on. 

So  this  becomes  a  plea  never  to  let  your  tinder- 
graduates  forget  the  Importance  of  the  right  sort  of  human¬ 
ism  and  the  tirgency,  of  course,  behind  this  Is  heightened  by 
a  world  environment  which  I  am  supposed  to  Ignoire  completely. 
There  Is  no  opposition  between  my  remarks  and  the  very  de¬ 
lightful  paper  given  by  Dr.  Trow.  This  Is  merely  a  footnote 
to  his  study  on  the  bearing  of  different  college  environments 
on  higher  education. 

Last  year  you  were  fortunate  In  having  Dr.  Harold 
Stoke  of  Queens  College,  and  I  was  fortunate  In  seeing  the 
report  of  his  remarks  afterwards  published,  on  the  nature  and 
the  purpose  of  a  university.  He  pointed  out  there  something 
which  was  very  refreshing,  I  am  sure,  to  you  though  I  know 
that  the  student  body  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  sense  of 
It,  and  that  Is  that  the  college  and  universities  do  not 
exist  for  the  students.  I  think  If  he  got  up  and  said  that 
In  Queens  he  would  be  faced  with  a  picket  line. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  colleges  and  universities 
exist  for  a  cause  which  the  students  and  faculty  alike  are 
supposed  to  serve,  and  that  Is  the  adv2uicement  and  the  pres- 
eirvatlon  of  saplentla  et  doctrlna  --  that  Is  why  they  appear 
on  so  many  college  seals,  you  see,  "of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
Wisdom,  of  course,  being  the  accumulated  treasure  that  comes 
to  us  tron  the  meditations  of  a  thousand  generations  that 
have  gone  before  us,  each  one  adding  Just  a  few  nuggets. 
Knowledge  concentrates  on  facts;  frequently  develops  an  Im¬ 
pressive  array  of  foimilae. 

The  old  Quiz  Kids  that  you  remember  so  well  were 
strong  on  knowledge  and  a  little  bit  weak  on  wisdom.  But 
both  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  important,  both  are  essential 
to  civilization  and  progress.  Both  are  part  of  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

But,  and  this  Is  the  Importsmt  thing  to  note  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attitudes  of  teenagers  who  regard  anything  that 
Is  old  as  worthless,  and  anything  that  Is  new  as  prlceless-- 
I  had  one  not  long  ago  saying,  "What  on  earth  are  they  doing 
bringing  Michelangelo  to  the  World's  Pair.  What  do  we  have 
to  do  with  Michelangelo?"  He  said,  "He  doesn't  express  us." 


You  say,  thank  Ood.  (Laughter)  But  because  of  the  attitude 
of  these  teenagers  we  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  nake  thea 
appreciate  wisdom  as  we  do  to  make  them  appreciate  knowledge. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  twice  as  necessary  for  student 
personnel  adadnlstrators  to  enthuse  about  wisdom  as  It  Is  to 
enthuse  about  knowledge. 

Now  what  concrete  force  and  what  concrete  form  does 
wisdom  take  In  a  college  curriculum? 

Well,  we  find  lt«  of  course  In  the  historic  wisdom 
studies  commonly  known  as  the  hvmianltles.  Prom  time  Immemor¬ 
ial  philosophy  and  literature  and  history,  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  —  It  Is  always  a  matter  of  some  sur¬ 
prise  to  some  people  —  we  have  thought  of  as  being  wisdom 
studies,  pirovlded  they  have  a  background  of  true  htananlsm. 
Without  that  background,  even  llteratuza  Is  not  humanistic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  some  graduate  schools  In  this  country 
evex*ythlng  they  study  Is  reduced  to  a  search  for  facts.  How 
many  dlgammas  are  there  In  the  text?  Just  a  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  of  tabulation,  with  nothing  humanistic  involved.  Where¬ 
as  scientists  who  have  the  right  start  In  life,  scientists 
who  are  at  heart  true  himianlsts,  become  wiser  the  deeper  they 
probe  Into  their  specialty. 

In  England  It  Is  rather  common  to  find  humanistic 
scientists,  and  that  Is  because  In  the  English  secondary 
schools  they  have  not  only  a  liberal  tradition,  but  they 
have  a  classical  tradition.  So  In  Cambridge,  Old  J.  J. 
niompson,  for  Instance,  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratories,  Is 
a  master  at  Trinity.  You  sit  down  at  dinner  with  him  and 
you  find  he  was  talking  more  about  beauty  than  he  was  about 
temperature.  The  same  was  true  of  Baron  von  Hugel,  a  human¬ 
ist  first  and  foremost,  and  an  eminent  scientist. 

In  Prance,  you  would  find  Louis  Pasteur  and  Jean 
Henri  Pabre,  humanists  from  the  word  go. 

We  have  them  on  this  side  of  the  sea  also.  We  have 
Hugh  Scott  Taylor  of  Princeton,  and  I  see  some  ladles  In  the 
audience,  so  we  ought  to  bring  in  Margaret  Mead,  the  great 
anthropol ogls  t . 

All  these  people  are  humanists.  The  enemy  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  liberal  arts  is  not  science.  It  Is  antl-humanls- 
tlc  science,  and  the  effect  of  this  anti-humanlstlc  science 
and  philosophy,  I  think.  Is  profound  on  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion. 


Sometimes  It  seems  as  though  there  is  a  positive 
conspiracy  against  teenage  happiness.  They  have  not  only 
the  ordinary  prophets  of  doom  who  are  all  around  us  —  you 
know  how  it  is.  One  man  on  one  side  says  if  they  don't  do 
something  about  the  babies,  by  1975  there  will  be  standing 
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room  In  Kansas.  (Laughter)  The  fellow  on  the  other  side 
says,  "Don't  worry  about  standing  room,  by  1975  there  won't 
be  any  Kansas."  (Laughter) 

You  probably  heard  the  version  of  gloom  that  they 
have  in  the  Bronx  up  in  New  York  where  we  have  both  the 
zoological  gardens  and  the  botanlcaJ,_gardens.  The  day,  of 
course,  is  the  day  of  the  bomb.  Human  life  has  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  the  smoke  begins  to  lift, 
desolation  everywhere.  What  used  to  be  the  primate  house 
in  the  zoo,  suddenly  shows  signs  of  life.  Up  comes  a  little 
male  ape.  He  sits  up  there  and  blinks  and  looks  aroxmd, 
lonesome,  h\ingry.  He  climbs  down  and  starts  over  to  the 
botannlcal  gardens.  Just  as  he  Is  passing  that  great, 
twisted  mass  of  steel  that  used  to  be  the  greenhouse,  out 
comes  a  little  female  ape.  He  said,  "Am  I  glad  to  see  you." 
She  said,  "Just  a  minute."  So  she  comes  down  and  comes  up 
with  a  big  red  apple,  and  he  says,  "My  gosh,  do  we  have  to 
start  that  all  over  again."  (Laughter) 

Actually,  as  far  as  the  boys  and  girls  In  college 
are  concerned,  I  think  there  Is  something  deeper  than  Just 
the  gloom  that  we  all  see  around  us.  I  think  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  too  many  of  them  life  Is  losing  Its  meaning.  They 
are  groping,  but  It  is  not  the  groping  of  a  scholar  looking 
for  more  learning.  It  Is  not  the  groping  of  Inquiring.  It 
Is  the  groping  of  insufficiency,  the  groping  of  Insecurity. 

I  happened  to  have  something  to  do  with  a  little 
book  that  came  out  on  liberal  arts  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
It  got  Into  the  library  of  one  of  the  best  small  colleges  In 
New  England,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  the  students. 

He  said,  "I  have  Just  finished  Preshmein.  I  was  reading  your 
book  zind  It  seemed  from  that  that  you  have  the  Idea  that 
some  sort  of  happiness  came  out  of  the  liberal  arts."  He 
said,  "Well  I  wguit  you  to  know  that  at  the  end  of  one  year 
of  liberal  arts  I  am  ready  to  give  up."  And  he  enclosed  a 
reading  list.  I  think  the  brightest  and  most  optimistic 
authors  on  the  reading  list  were  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and  Tennes¬ 
see  Williams.  (Laughter) 

I  remember  sitting  down  at  a  bull  session  In  one 
of  the  greatest  universities  In  the  world.  The  subject  came 
up  of  religion  In  education.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
who  felt  there  was  any  part  to  be  played  by  religion.  One 
boy  was  sitting  there  and  his  face  was  a  study,  you  see. 

Just  complete  gloom.  All  of  a  sudden  he  blurted  out  --  he 
thought  he  was  taking  my  part,  you  see  —  all  of  a  sudden 
he  blurted  out  and  said,  "I  think  there  are  more  important 
things  In  the  world  than  truth."  (Laughter)  I  looked  at 
him.  I  said,  "For  Instance?"  He  said,  "I  think  happiness 
Is  more  important  than  truth."  He  said,  "I  was  happy  \intll 
I  came  to  this  place,  and  learned  the  truth."  (Laughter 
and  applause) 
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One  of  the  Idols  of  the  rising  generation,  particu¬ 
larly  In  our  advanced  universities.  Is  Albert  Camus,  a 
Frenchman  who  Is  a  great  leader  In  French  thought  —  he  was. 

He  was  killed  a  few  years  ago  In  an  auto  accident.  Albert 
Cajnus  was  groping  all  the  time.  If  you  read  one  year.  It 
does  not  tally  with  what  he  wrote  the  next.  He  was  Just 
trying,  trying,  trying.  In  one  place  he  seemed  to  sum  It 
up.  He  said,  "Man  must  admit  that  life  has  meamlng  only 
when  he  recognizes  that  It  has  no  meaning." 

What  does  that  do  to  em  eighteen  year  old,  when  he 
sees  mental  life  reduced  to  psychology,  psychology  to 
physiology,  physiology  to  biology,  and  biology  to  mechanism? 

It  Is  not  stremge  that  he  feels  like  a  germ  crawling  on  the 
suz>face  of  a  minor  pleinet. 

Five  hundred  years  ago  It  was  a  different  problem. 
Five  hxmdred  years  ago  there  was  the  rise  of  what  was  known 
as  simply  humanism,  and  later  as  pagein  humanism.  It  was  the 
revival  of  Grecian  Rome.  This,  of  course,  exalted  man  at 
the  expense  of  God,  Man  was  everything,  you  see.  Of  course 
there  were  humanists  at  the  time,  Deslderlus  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More,  who  corrected  the  exaggerations  of  man's  Importance. 

They  said,  of  course,  man  Is  Important.  He  Is  the  center  of 
the  universe,  the  greatest  creature  In  existence,  but  he  Is 
a  creature.  That  added  something  to  a  humanism  that  made  It 
Immortal,  a  humanism  that  could  go  on  through  generation  af¬ 
ter  generation. 

Well  now,  the  time  has  come  when  anti-humanism  has 
taken  the  stage.  Antl-humanlstlc  science  and  philosophy  are 
exalting  nature  and  machinery  at  the  expense  of  man.  Somehow 
things  are  more  powerful,  more  beautiful,  more  noble.  Mem 
Is  consequently  becoming  more  Insignificant,  a  mere  cog  that 
the  machine  has  created.  Man  Is  being  downgraded  In  our  uni¬ 
versities. 


What  can  that  do  to  an  eighteen  year  old?  The  hu¬ 
manism  of  Erasmus  and  More  is  obviously  absurd  because  God 
Is  an  outworn  superstition,  so  we  cannot  talk  about  creatures 
any  more.  There  wasn't  any  creation,  you  see. 

Now  even  pagan  hiunanlsm  Is  absuixl  because  It  Is  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous  In  an  enlightened  age  like  ours  to  talk  of 
man  as  the  center  of  the  universe.  Of  course  that  was  all 
rtght  In  the  old  cosmology.  You  could  get  an  old  map  and 
find  out  that  the  entire  universe  was  Just  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Just  a  few  kingdoms  around  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
If  you  got  on  the  top  of  a  good  high  mountain,  you  could 
pick  the  stars  out  of  the  sky.  Well  It  was  not  any  wonder 
that  in  those  days,  you  see,  mam  was  the  great  big  thing. 

History  the  saune  way.  History  was  Just  the  history 
of  a  few  families,  a  few  great  generals,  a  few  great  kings, 
and  you  could  not  get  back  to  his  great  grandfather  without 
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running  back  to  an  Immortal  god,  you  see.  Now  history  Is 
discovering  what  they  consider  the  relics  of  a  man  that  lived 
a  million  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  earth  that  we  are  tread¬ 
ing. 


Now  I  can  remember,  and  I  am  a  promising  yotang  man 
of  35 r  when  sensible  people  would  look  In  the  first  part  of 
their  Bible  for  the  old  chronology  that  they  found  there. 

They  took  it  for  granted  that  when  they  say  Enoch  begat  so  anl 
so,  and  he  begat  so  and  so,  and  they  lived  500  years,  they 
could  add  that  together  auid  find  out  the  age  of  the  earth. 

So  they  found  out  the  whole  thing  Is  6,000  years.  That  Is 
easy. 


Now  If  you  ask  a  man  how  old  Is  the  earth,  well 
they  get  down  and  they  find  out  by  the  radioactivity  of  the 
disintegration  of  uranium,  and  that  Is  a  good  and  legitimate 
scientific  method.  They  find  out  that  the  earth  we  walk  on 
is  now  three  and  a  half  billion  years  old. 

And  of  course  the  seune  thing  with  the  heavens.  In 
this  old  cosmology  Apollo  would  drive  his  chariot  one  way  In 
the  daytime,  and  Diane  would  drive  hers  the  other  way  at 
night.  It  was  all  very  simple.  And  the  stars  were  blinking 
a  little  high  up  on  the  mountains. 

Copernicus  came  In  with  his  bright  Idea  then,  and 
Galileo  began  playing  aroxmd  with  lenses.  He  put  them  to¬ 
gether  and  said,  "Boy,  those  stars  are  miles  away,"  He  put 
on  another  lens,  "hundreds  of  miles  away."  Well  now  they 
do  not  talk  about  miles.  Everything  Is  a  light  year,  a  light 
year  with  light  traveling  186,000  miles  per  second,  you  see. 
Now  if  you  go  out  to  Palomar,  for  example,  and  see  that  lens 
they  have  out  there,  and  there  is  an  exact  duplicate  at 
Comlngware,  where  It  was  made,  200  Inches  in  diameter,  and 
using  that  lens  they  are  In  touch  with  stars  that  are  two 
billion  light  years  away. 

And  now  down  In  Sugar  Gulf  the  Navy  was  building  up 
an  Installation  there  of  a  radio  telescope  that  would  be  in 
touch  with  signals  from  stars  thirty- eight  billion  light 
years  away. 

Well  naturally  the  yovingster  who  gets  this  first 
In  the  science  magazines  and  then  In  the  classes  —  all 
sorts  of  references  all  around  them,  because  they  talk  about 
things  In  the  lunchroom  that  we  knew  nothing  about  when  we 
were  their  age  --  they  will  come  In  and  say,  "Did  you  say 
38-blllion  light  years?"  Yes.  They'll  say,  "God  can't  be 
that  big."  You  say,  "No,  He's  Just  infinite."  (Laughter) 

They  say,  "Did  you  say  three  and  a  half  billion 
years?"  I  say,  "Yes,  three  and  a  half  billion  years." 

They  say,  "God  can't  be  that  old."  I  say,  "No,  He's  Just 
eternal . " 
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Meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  man?  Just  turn  on 
your  TV  any  night  and  you  will  see  thirty-eight  men  shot  down 
like  wild  ducks,  and  nobody  pays  the  slightest  attention  to 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  picture,  the  lovers  kiss  emd  walk 
off,  suid  leave  the  corpses  right  there.  (Laughter) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  get  used  to  reducing 
everything  to  Its  component  parts,  and  they  say,  well  after 
all,  what  Is  a  man?  Well,  he's  so  much  sodium,  he's  so  much 
hydrogen,  he's  so  much  carbon,  and  all  these  things.  If  you 
put  them  all  together,  how  much  there  Is  In  me  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  at  current  prices,  which  are  a  little  bit  Inflated, 

I  find  that  I  am  worth  exactly  $1.35. 

And  the  students  are  getting  that  all  around.  No 
wonder  they  succumb  to  an  atmosphere  of  cynicism,  of  antl- 
hiimanlsm,  of  hopelessness. 


The  average  youngster  In  his  late  teens  feels  lost 
In  a  crowd.  He  feels  like  a  cog  In  a  machine.  That,  of 
course,  explains  a  lot  of  our  gangsterism.  He  feels  like 
Just  a  speck  of  dust  In  an  expanding  universe.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  suspected  of  course  that  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  beatniks.  You  do  not  know  out  here  what  beatniks 
are,  but  In  New  York  there  Is  something  of  such  a  creature. 

It  Is  a  cress  between  a  tin  ear  and  a  gypsy.  Strangest 
little  creatures  you  ever  saw.  Girls  with  their  torea  -- 
correo  —  what  do  you  call  them  —  Spanish  pants.  (Laughter) 
Blood  red  fingernails,  and  pigtails.  And  homely  faces.  I 
have  never  seen  a  good  looking  beatnik  girl  in  my  life.  And 
boys  with  their  whiskers.  They  sit  In  their  pads  and  hate. 
They  are  hating.  What  Is  the  matter  with  them?  They  are 
Just  covering  discouragement  and  bewilderment,  confusion, 
with  that  defiance  and  they  are  not  all  In  Washington  Square. 

The  New  York  Times  had  a  little  Interesting  experi¬ 
ment  not  too  long  ago.  They  went  to  one  of  our  great  Inter¬ 
denominational  Institutions  to  find  out  If  the  beat  generation 
had  gotten  In  those  doors.  Then  they  printed  what  they  found. 
It  was  amazing,  seminarian  after  seminarian,  one  said,  "I'm 
shattered  almost  to  the  bottom."  Another  said,  "I'm  falling 
completely  apart."  Another  one,  a  little  more  picturesque, 
said,  "I'm  beat  to  my  socks.  You're  beat  to  your  socks. 

Beat."  One  said,  "I'm  without  God;  I'm  without  Joy."  Another 
pointed  to  an  abstraction  that  was  on  the  wall.  He  said, 

"Like  that  picture,  you  Just  go  back  and  back  with  nothing 
happening.  Just  back  and  back  Into  nothingness." 

They  saw  the  rector  and  Interviewed  him,  and  he 
said,  "These  men  Just  cannot  be  understood.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  means  to  be  happy."  We  have  such  a  thing  as 
antl-humanlstlc  art.  I  do  not  dare  say  modern  art  because 
of  the  display  that  Is  In  the  building  at  the  present  time. 
(Laughter)  But  we  have  such  a  thing  as  antl-humanlstlc  art. 
Recently  In  our  Museum  of  Modern  Art  —  I  do  not  mean  the 
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cement  mixer  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue;  I  mean  the  other  one  down- 
tovm  (laughter)  --  they  had  an  exhibit  that  they  called  "New 
Images  of  Man, "  and  the  Times  was  very  enthusiastic  about  It 
because  they  said,  "Thank  god,  at  last  artists  are  not  trying 
to  create  beauty."  That  Is  the  big  thing.  (Laughter)  All 
they  are  trying  to  do  Is  Identify  themselves  with  the  human 
condition.  And  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  humam  condi¬ 
tion.  (Laughter) 

One  of  the  main  pieces  was  a  bronze,  about  four 
feet  high,  that  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  skeleton 
of  a  howling  dog.  And  even  the  Times  had  to  admit  at  the  end 
of  this  enthusiastic  review  that  of  course  It  does  present 
man  without  dignity,  without  hope,  or  any  future.  At  times 
of  course  we  have  ourselvels  felt  that  feeling  of  Insignifi¬ 
cance  In  the  presence  of  great  nature. 

I  was  up  In  Alaska  last  January  and  February  — 
tourist  season  (laughter)  —  and  as  you  know,  up  thei?e  to 
the  west  and  the  north  of  Alaska  there  are  not  any  roads  so 
in  the  wintertime  when  the  rivers  are  frozen,  you  go  by  dogs 
or  by  pleme.  I  was  going  by  dogs,  coming  down  the  river, 
and  of  course  the  sky  up  there  near  the  North  Pole  Is  Just  a 
different  sky.  It  seems  as  though  the  sky  holds  all  Its 
glories  for  the  north.  It  Is  simply  marvelous.  And  realiz¬ 
ing  the  distance  and  realizing  the  numbers,  and  realizing 
all  the  power  of  the  tremendous  dome  above  me,  I  felt  crushed 
by  a  sense  of  my  mortal  Insignificance,  imtll,  of  course,  I 
reflected  and  then  I  realized  that  the  arch  of  this  little 
dome  of  mine  Is  actually  In  a  sense  greater  than  that  whole 
arch  of  the  sky,  because  I  can  reach  out  and  comprehend  It. 

I  can  make  It  work  for  me.  That  is  only  His  footprint.  I 
am  His  Image. 

As  an  example.  In  the  Bell  Telephone  labs  In  Jersey, 
as  some  of  you  may  know,  they  are  run  at  very  high  scale. 

They  are  really  on  am  average  of  any  fine  graduate  school 
that  you  will  find  at  Cal  Tech,  or  any  place  else.  So  they 
had  a  problem  there  with  their  Trans-Atlantic  telephone. 

There  was  a  buzz  that  they  could  not  locate.  They  got  hold 
of  a  young  fellow  named  Jansky  and  gave  It  to  him  as  a  pro¬ 
ject.  What  did  he  do?  He  reached  up  twenty- seven  thousand 
light  years,  right  Into  the  middle  of  the  galaxy,  and  made 
It  work  for  them;  found  out  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and 
turned  It  off.  He  adjusted  his  machines  and  the  buzz  van¬ 
ished,  and  they  went  on  with  their  telephone. 

If  young  people,  the  ones  we  can  enthuse,  can  only 
hauig  on  to  the  humeinlsm  of  Erasmus,  and  the  humanism  of 
Thomas  More  --  and  I  do  not  mean  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  the  philosophy  of  eaucatlon  that  makes  man  the 
center  of  the  universe  because  of  his  nature,  and  because  of 
his  destiny,  then  they  are  able  to  use  the  universe  to  achieve 
their  end  in  life,  and  the  explosion  of  knowledge  that  Is  go¬ 
ing  on  Is  an  explosion  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  not  an 
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explosion  of  wisdom.  Actually  we  have  not  got  enough  wisdom 
to  use  the  knowledge  that  Is  piling  up.  But  this  explosion 
of  knowledge*  Instead  of  leading*  as  It  Is  leading*  to  hope~ 
lessness*  will  give  them  a  greater  sense  of  security. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  out  of  place  to  quote*  In 
closing*  John  Tuzo  Wilson*  one  of  those  scientific  human¬ 
ists  I  mentioned.  He  Is  a  professor  up  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  Is  president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Geology  and  Physics.  He  was*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geophysical  Year  that  you  remember  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  which  Moscow  and  all  the  others  took  part.  In 
the  report  that  he  wrote  on  that  geophysical  year*  he  slipped 
in  this  sentence*  which  makes  It  clear  that  the  problem  of 
hopelessness  is  not  due  to  science  or  to  scientists*  but  to 
the  anti-humanists  and  the  anti-humanism  of  some  scientists. 
He  says: 


"The  scientist  Is  saved  from  the  sin  of  Lucifer 
by  the  ever-lncreaslng  awe  which  holds  self-conceit  In  check. 
If  science  has  given  unexpected  power  to  man*  It  has  to  an 
even  greater  extent  revealed  the  unlmaglned  power  of  God.' 

Thank  you  vexv  much.  (Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIFWAN  SMITH:  I  think  after  Grossllght*  Cox* 

Trow  and  Gannon*  we  recognize  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  experts.  We*  perhaps*  recognize  even  more  than  ever  that 
education  is  Just  a  matter  of  bringing  people  Into  contact 
with  people*  and  not  arbitrarily  designating  some  as  students 
and  some  as  teachers  without  much  desire*  I  think. 

I  imagine  what  we  can  do  now  is  get  a  quick  cup 
of  coffee.  O.D. *  are  you  In  "Gestalt"  back  there  anywhere? 
(Laughter) 

I  assume  that  the  people  who  are  running  these 
seminars  take  their  Jobs  seriously  this  morning*  and  that 
Insofar  as  It  is  possible*  you  should  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  then  get  to  the  seminars*  and  let  us  get  things  going. 

The  speakers  will  circulate.  We  are  asking  them  to  curculate 
from  seminar  to  seminar*  but  let  us  keep  It  moving. 

Thank  you*  gentlemen*  very  much.  (Applause) 

...  The  Fourth  General  Session  recessed  at  ten- 
five  o'clock  . . . 
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SEMINAR  SESSION 


Tuesday  Morning,  April  7 »  19^4 

Hie  Discussion  Seminar,  held  in  the  McGregor 
Conference  Center,  Room  B-1,  convened  at  ten-fifty  o'clock, 
John  T.  Bonner,  Jr.,  Executive  Dean,  Ohio  State  University, 
presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Gentlemen,  time  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  the  essence.  I  assume  in  order  to  make 
the  twelve-fifteen  buffeteria  we  should  adjourn  this  meet¬ 
ing  no  later  than  twelve  o'clock,  and  possibly  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  after  two  very  refreshing  speeches  this  morning 
and  a  refreshing  cup  of  coffee,  I  am  sure  you  are  ready  for 
this  discussion. 

First  of  all  I  will  present  to  you  my  colleagues 
who  will  give  some  very  brief  remarks  on  their  observations 
of  the  two  speakers  this  morning.  Then  I  will  throw  this 
open  to  your  discussion. 

Since  we  have  our  very  competent  stenotypist  here 
with  us,  I  will  ask  you,  before  you  state  your  question  or 
give  your  observation,  if  you  would  give  your  name  and  your 
institution. 

Unlike  the  Japanese  press,  that  Father  Gannon 
referred  to  this  morning,  we  do  not  ask  that  you  speak  in¬ 
telligently,  only  distinctly.  (Laughter)  And  to  speak  to  you 
not  only  distinctly  but  with  distinction,  in  their  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  speakers  this  morning,  first  of  all  may  I  pre¬ 
sent  Lawrence  Riggs,  Dean  of  Students  of  DePauw. 


DEAN  LAWRENCE  RIGGS  (Dean  of  Students,  DePauw 
University):  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  pleased  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  necessity  of  even  trying  to  be  intelligent 
then. 

It  appears  to  me  these  two  speakers  complement 
each  other,*  as  I  am  sure  it  did  to  you,  because,  as  one  of 
them  asks  us  to  give  more  attention  in  our  dally  work  to 
those  influences  that  essentially  are  humanizing,  he  is  ask¬ 
ing  us  at  the  same  time  to  develop  for  ourselves  some  under¬ 
standing  of  what  this  means. 

To  me,  this  is  perhaps  an  important  basic  ingredi¬ 
ent  not  outlined  for  us  in  detail  but  an  assignment  each  of 
us  should  take  home  and  continue  tovork  on,  for  I  assume 
that  no  personnel  worker  could  long  stay  in  his  work  if  he 
did  not  have  for  himself  some  rationale  from  which  he  oper¬ 
ated.  I  make  a  plea  that  it  be  more  conscious  as  we  go  on; 
that  we  try  to  identify  what  our  rationale  is  in  relation  to 
the  first  role,  even  though  we  may  give  affirmation  to  other 
goals  and  alms  in  our  work,  and  whether  what  we  do  from  day 
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to  day  Illustrates  in  any  way  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  humanizing  influence. 


The  second  speaker,  of  course,  gave  us  a  basis 
for  operation  and  suggested  very  strongly  the  grounds  of  an 
ethical  system  we  heard  about  yesterday.  We  were  reminded 
yesterday,  you  will  recall,  of  the  need  for  building  an 
ethical  system  before  we  make  a  structure  of  function  and 
organization. 


At  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  our  speaker  this 
morning  was  saying  that  one  basis  for  this  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  belief  that  we  are  creatures.  Without  any  apology  for 
this  being  an  avowedly  religious  idea,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  most  fundamental  insight  about 
our  relationships  and  gives  us  a  base  upon  which  we  can 
build  a  rationale  that  will  be  unparalleled;  for  without 
this  I  think  we  will  succumb  to  the  buffeting  each  of  us 
takes  in  personal  relationships,  to  those  roles  of  absorbing 
that  we  play,  day  by  day,  to  the  demand  on  us  for  wisdom  far 
beyond  that  which  we  feel  we  have,  or  is  available  anyhow, 
anyplace.  And  in  succumbing,  therefore,  we  will  retreat 
to  the  comfortableness  of  performing  our  roles  as  adminis¬ 
trators  of  programs  and  services  because  this  may,  in  the 
long  run,  be  easier  to  do  and  to  defend. 

So  I  say,  these  speeches  have  challenged  us  to 
develop,  each  for  himself,  a  satisfying  rationale  for  his 
work  based  primarily  on  how  we  feel  about  our  relationships 
to  each  other  and  to  our  students. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Thank  you,  Larry. 

The  other  colleague  of  mine  who  will  briefly  give 
you  some  food  for  thought  in  your  analysis  of  the  two  speech¬ 
es  this  morning  is  Dean  Llppincott,  Dean  of  Students  at 
Princeton.  Bill* 

DEAN  WILLIAM  LIPPINCOTT  (Dean  of  Students,  Prince¬ 
ton  University):  Thank  you,  John.  Gentlemen,  you  heard 
about  wisdom  and  knowledge  this  morning.  I  am  going  to  as¬ 
sume  that  you  have  the  knowledge  of  what  was  said.  I  am  sure 
you  can  recall  it  Just  as  well  as  I  can.  I  think  what  we 
need  here  to  get  this  going  is,  perhaps,  your  wisdom  in  an 
effort  to  suggest  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
were  asked  in  the  speeches. 

I  will  Just  make  a  couple  of  points  in  the  form  of 
questions  really.  It  occurred  to  me,  in  listening  to  Dr. 
Trow,  that  he  set  the  pattern  in  the  very  beginning  by  quite 
rightly  bemoaning  the  trend  toward  Impersonal ization  on  the 
campus  and  the  extent  to  which  this  has  affected  and  diluted 
the  very  real  value  of  student-faculty  relations. 


He  also  stated,  I  believe,  that  one  very  real  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  was  in  the  form  of  structure.  In  other  words. 
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the  structure  of  the  educational  system  In  a  particular 
institution  has  to  be  planned  so  as  to  provide  Just  the 
physical  and  time  opportunity  for  students  to  get  together 
with  faculty  members.  I  could  not  agree  with  this  more. 

The  question  I  raise  is:  Given  this  condition,  if  it  can 
be  achieved,  then  what?  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a 
number  of  institutions  have  found  they  have  trouble. 

^ey  have  the  structure,  they  have  the  right  student- 
faculty  ratio,  so  to  speak,  but  even  then  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  day  and  age, and  in  this  particular  contemporary  society, 
the  old  student-Mr.  Chips  relationship  Just  does  not  seem 
to  exist  anymore. 

So  the  question  is  whether  the  optimum  student- 
faculty  relationship  is  an  anachronism  or  not  in  contempor¬ 
ary  time.  That  is  Just  one  question. 

The  other  question,  in  shifting  to  the  second 
speaker,  which  Father  Gannon  was  really  talking  about  — 
here  I  am  telling  you  what  he  was  talking  about,  you  know  — 
the  business  of  anti-humanism;  and  I  see  it  on  my  campus, 
and  I  have  talked  to  many  of  my  colleagues  who  see  it.  Here 
again,  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  combat  anti-humanism, 
I  think  that  up  to  a  point  it  can  also  be  alleviated  by 
structure,  by  the  structure  of  the  curriculum  and  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  students  are  exposed  to  humanistic  studies. 

I  think  this  goes  without  saying.  But  beyond  that,  how  can 
we,  on  our  campuses,  combat  anti-humanism  in  relationship  to 
present  day  society? 

What  I  am  really  getting  at  here,  I  think,  is  that 
in  both  of  these  questions  there  is  a  point  of  diminishing 
pgturns  and  what  we  can  do  in  our  institutions  — —  I  am  afraid 
I  am  sounding  a  little  pessimistic  here  —  because  of  the 
contemporary  world  that  we  live  in.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
kind  of  grimness,  and  Father  Gannon  certainly  put  his  finger 
on  it  and  he  very  persuasively  said  "We  have  to  do  something 
about  this  anti -humanism."  But  how?  After  you  have  gone  to 
the  point  of  providing  the  structure  for  student -faculty  re¬ 
lationships,  the  structure  for  the  proper  curricula,  heavily 
weighted  in  humanistic  studies,  then  where  do  we  go?  Here 
is  where  the  human  element  comes  in. 

I  Just  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  us,  as  a  single 
student  personnel  administrator,  or  any  one  of  us  as,  shall 
we  say,  the  manager  of  a  staff  of  student  personnel  admlnis 
■^pators ,  can  press  a  button  and  fill  the  gap.  We  can  go  a 
long  way  in  every  individual  contact  we  have  with  the  stu¬ 
dent.  I  think  this  goes  without  saying.  We  feel  this  is 
important  in  our  relationship  with  students  or  we  would  not 
be  In  the  business.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  suggested  this 
morning  that  we,  as  student  personnel  administrators,  can 
press  a  magic  button  and  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  imper- 
sonallzatlon  of  education  and  the  lack  of  student-faculty 
relationship,  and  I  think  it  is  kind  of  naive  to  think  that 
we  can. 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Thank  you.  Bill. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  to  make  one  very  brief 
comment,  coming  as  I  do  from  an  Institution  with  a  very 
large  number  of  students,  and  seeing  In  the  audience  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  even  larger  Institutions.  I  could  not  help 
but  comment  on  Dr.  Trow's  remarks  deploring  mass  education 
and  large  classes.  Then  as  I  was  sitting  here,  I  thought 
of  Father  Gannon's  remarks.  There  were  several  hundred  of 
us  In  that  hall,  and  yet  while  the  Father  was  speaking, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  and  I  were  the  only  two  people 
In  the  universe.  I  think,  personally,  that  this  Illustrates 
that  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  sections.  If  you  get  the 
type  of  person  as  stimulating  as  Father  Gannon,  you  can 
reach  the  students  In  a  very  personal  way.  This  Is  ray  com¬ 
mercial  for  a  large  Institution.  (Laughter) 

Gentlemen,  what  are  your  observations  on  the 
comments  this  morning?  Your  questions. 

DEAN  HAACK:  I  would  have  one  comment,  following 
up  yours,  that  I  think  plagues  all  of  us.  That  Is;  How  can 
you  get  the  Impact  that  you  are  talking  about,  that  came 
through  for  some  of  us  In  the  days  of  the  master  teacher, 
the  man  who  could  take  an  auditorium  and  do  a  motivational 
Job,  when  we  select  faculties  nowadays  on  their  scholarship 
and  their  writing? 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Does  anyone  have  the  answer  to 
that  question?  (Laughter) 

DEAN  HAACK:  I  Just  wanted  to  read  that  Into  the 

record. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Or  Is  that  a  rhetorical  question? 
V/e  will  assume  that  It  is  and  the  answer  Is  Implied  In  the 
question. 

DEAN  GEORGE  L.  PLAYE  (Dean  of  Undergraduate  Stu¬ 
dents,  University  of  Chicago):  I  have  been  attending  these 

meetings  for  five  years  and  I  have  heard  this  song  and  dance 
before  here,  and  In  my  own  institution  the  same  song  and 
dance  Is  sung.  People  wring  their  hands  but  not  very  much  is 
done.  I  think  that  because  we  have  certain  facts  that  are 
hard  to  fight  against  that  we  must  not,  for  that  reason  alone, 
stop  reminding  them  and  becoming  the  consciences  of  our  In¬ 
stitutions  . 

I  think  there  is  some  hope.  A  school  like  the 
University  of  Indiana,  for  Instance,  has  very  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  about  how  to  get  better  teaching  In  the  Institution, 
and  I  think  that  the  students  themselves  ultimately  can  put 
some  pressures  on  us  to  change  the  dormitory  rules.  They 
ought  to  be  putting  pressure  on  their  professors  to  change 
their  particular  folkways  and  mores,  and  we  ought  to  be 
reminding  them  of  that.  (Laughter) 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER;  Thank  you,  George. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ERIC  0.  CURTIS  (Vice  President, 
Earlham  College) :  I  think,  following  up  everything  that 
has  been  said  this  morning,  I  have  just  a  coiwnent.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  answer.  I  am  speaking  —  and  this  Is  my 
only  knowledge  of  the  matter  —  of  a  small  college. 

Dean  Riggs  said  that  we  as  Individuals,  as  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  had  to  examine  afresh  our  own  rationale 
and  basis  for  how  we  acted,  and  for  the  impetus  that  we 
ml^t  find  in  our  work.  Then,  I  think,  a  second  comment 
this  morning  from  Princeton,  was  that  we  may  have  the  struc¬ 
ture  but  you  Just  cannot  press  a  button  and  get  It  to  work. 

The  thing  that  I  see  that  is  an  advantage  to  a 
place  like  Earlham,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  advantage  of 
accident,  is  that  of  being  a  small,  rather  deliberately 
created  college,  and  I  sympathize  very  much  and  do  not  quite 
see  the  answer  to  the  much  larger  institution.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  to  have  a  pretty  clearly 
conceived  rationale  for  the  institution,  as  well  as  for  the 
individual  dean  and  personnel  worker  within  the  institution. 

circumstance  is  a  congenial  and  supported  one 
at  a  place  like  Earlham,  because  we  think  we  know  what  we 
are  about.  We  think  we  know  the  reason  for  the  college. 

And,  fairly  deliberately,  we  chose  our  faculty,  and  the 
teaching  faculty  that  come  --  and  this  is,  I  think,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  comment  that  was  made  from  the  floor  — 
the  teaching  faculty  that  come  do  find  themselves  Involved 
in  a  deliberate  situation,  where  the  matter  of  values,  the 
matter  of  individual  relationships  is  very  much  at  the  heart 
of  what  we  do. 

I  think  the  thing  that  certainly  impressed  me, 
and  I  imagine  Impressed  all  of  us  about  Father  Gannon  this 
morning,  was  that  his  Impact  upon  us  was  not  merely  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  raised,  but  his  obvious  sense  of  knowing  where  he 
stood  in  relation  to  them.  And  this  was  what  was  so  dynamic 
and  impressive  about  the  man,  and  that  uplifted  us,  I  think, 
as  we  listened  to  it. 

Now,  how  do  we  bring  that  back  to  our  Institutions? 


I  think  we  have  some  of  this  at  a  small  college 
like  my  own,  but  this  is  not  something  to  boast  about.  It  is 
just  something  we  are  lucky  to  have. 


How  do  we  bring  to  our  faculties  and  to  the  ration 
ale  of  all  institutions  the  kind  of  insight  that  is  needed 
for  attacking  these  problems?  This  is  just  a  question,  and 
not  an  answer. 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Are  you  really  posing  the  ques¬ 
tion,  sir?  And,  as  I  understood  this  from  the  University  of 
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Chicago's  remarks,  do  we  as  student  personnel  administrators 
have  any  responsibility  for  selecting  the  teaching  faculty? 

I  can  see  some  head-shaking. 

Do  the  faculty  feel  they  have  any  responsibility 
for  our  areas? 

DEAN  PLAYE:  Yes,  absolutely. 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  GILLEN  (Director  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services,  Canlslus  College):  I  think  some  of  us,  as 
the  chief  personnel  officer  on  the  campus.  If  we  sit  on  the 
president's  executive  committee,  can  work  as  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  work  on  the  faculty  statutes,  handbook,  and  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  not  fighting  the  academic  dean  on  his 
desire  for  research  and  publications  but  stressing  with  the 
president  the  need  for  good  teaching  ability  as  a  reason  for 
proceeding  from  rank  to  rank. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  difference 
of  having  a  political  action  group  on  campus  and  an  action 
group  on  campus.  We  can  go  back  to  our  campus  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  taking  action.  I  think  there  are  subtle  ways  that 
at  least  the  chief  officer  can  not  exactly  push  a  button  but 
can  make  his  Influence  felt.  We  are  beginning  to  reflect 
more  and  more  a  felt  need  on  the  campus,  I  think.  And  I  do 
think  we  can  --  while  we  do  not  select  the  faculty  --  we  can 
have  something  to  say  about  the  policies  by  which  they  are 
selected. 

Also,  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  statement  of 
commitment  of  our  own  Institution  Is  clear,  and  that  the  new 
faculty  members  who  come  to  us  realize  what  this  commitment 
is,  and  might  go  throu^  an  In-service  training  for  six 
months  so  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  the  Institution  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Are  you  assuming  that  since  we 
are  going  to  become  an  action  group  now  that  we  are  going  to 
go  back  and  picket  the  faculty  dean? 

DEAN  TURNER:  Just  a  pessimistic  comment  here,  John. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
recent  Commission  on  Higher  Education  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  made  the  statement  that  within  the  next  five  years 
the  State  of  Illinois  would  need,  badly  need  one-half  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  Ph.D.'s  In  the  United  States.  He  did  not  see 
any  chance  of  our  getting  them,  and  he  thought  we  faced  a 
serious  shortage  of  poor  teachers.  (Laughter) 

MR.  PHILIP  A.  TRIPP  (Specialist  for  Student  Ser¬ 
vices,  U.S.  Office  of  Education):  I  think  what  I  have  to  say 
Is  possibly  specialized  from  my  perspective  of  the  field. 


which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  see  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions.  It  seems  to  me  that  student  personnel  work  and  Its 
administrators  may  be  characterized  as  "Seven  Characters  In 
Search  of  an  Author." 

One  of  my  responsibilities  Is  to  review  research 
proposals  that  come  to  the  cooperative  research  branch  that 
are  pertinent  to  student  personnel  work.  In  eighteen  months 
I  have  not  seen  six  proposals  from  offices  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators.  I  see  many  that  come  from  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  many  that  come  from  counseling  centers,  and  many 
that  come  from  sociologists. 

I  have  been  asking,  and  maybe  I  am  Just  not  hitting 
statistical  luck,  but  I  have  only  found  one  dean  of  students 
or  chief  student  personnel  administrator  who  has  any  designa¬ 
tion  of  time  on  his  staff  for  research  purposes. 

I  think  I  see  us  ready  and  willing  and  able  to 
accept  the  terms  of  the  game  that  are  thrown  down  to  us . 

If  you  want  to  have  residence  halls,  be  sure  they 
fund  themselves.  Do  not  make  any  claims  on  Institutional 
operating  funds.  If  you  want  to  have  a  university  center 
that  Is  more  than  a  hamburger  stand,  be  sure  that  It  pays  for 
itself  before  you  try  to  do  anything  beyond  that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
game  that  are  given  us,  rather  than  making  declarations  for 
o'orselves  and  declaring  a  professional  guise  —  not  that  we 
maybe  have  no  such  entitlement.  I  do  not  know.  My  Instincts 
tell  me  we  do.  They  tell  me  that  we  are  the  Integrators  on 
college  campuses,  that  this  Is  our  professional  charge,  but 
that  we  have  not  defined  this  In  any  meaningful,  substantial 
way  yet  at  a  general  enough  level  that  we  can  all  understand 
and  accept. 

So,  Inevitably,  we  are  kind  of  nuts  and  bolts 
operators  who  do  as  we  are  told  rather  than  being  creative 
and  Imaginative  In  the  kinds  of  challenges  —  and  therfe  are 
terrible  ones  —  that  are  being  thrown  down  to  us. 

Father  Gannon  has  a  marvelous  theology,  at  least 
2,000  years  old,  to  fall  back  on.  We  poor  secularists  don't. 
V/e  must  create  our  own  theology  and  metaphysics,  and  I  think 
v/e  are  being  bad  metaphysicians. 

So  this  is  It,  for  what  It  Is  worth.  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  . 

DEAN  CHARLES  H.  RICHMOND  (Dean  of  Students,  Okla¬ 
homa  Central  State):  I  think  the  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  universities  plays  a  part  In  it  all  rl^t.  I 
come  from  a  middle-sized  one  of  about  6,000,  I  suppose.  But 
I  am  v;onderlng  If,  when  we  go  back  to  the  whole  thing.  It  is 


not  the  individual  teacher  that  is  important.  I  see  it  on 
my  campus.  I  see  it  on  our  other  campuses,  of  large  facul¬ 
ties,  much  larger  than  ours.  When  I  was  a  student  there  I 
still  found  the  individual  faculty  member  who  had  that  per¬ 
sonal  touch.  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  size  of 
the  school,  but  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
professor  and  the  Instructor. 

I  would  even  go  back  to  the  statement  that  was 
Just  made  that  I  think  we  as  individuals  have  a  theology 
and  a  philosophy  that  goes  back  through  all  of  these  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  that  we  can  call  on  as  individuals.  I  think 
if  we  would  realize  that  every  faculty  member  on  our  campus 
h£»s  something  he  wants  to  contribute  — —  and  I  think  he  is 
doing  it,  I  think  we  are  doing  a  much  better  Job  than  we 
think  we  are  —  I  think  we  as  personnel  people  need  to  do 
something  and  work  in  any  way  possible  to  free  our  individual 
professor,  where  he  can  bring  out  of  himself  his  depth  of 
knowledge  and  depth  of  thought  and  what  makes  him  what  he  is. 
If  he  did  not  have  something  deep,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
in  education  to  start  with. 

I  think  we  need  to  free  him  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  bring  it  out . 

DEAN  RIGGS:  John,  I  think  we  have  confident  feel¬ 
ings  about  our  prerogatives  in  our  own  fields.  None  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  call  together  the  student  leaders  on  the 
campus  to  discuss  some  aspect  of  student  government  that  per¬ 
tains  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  may  have  prerogatives  we 
are  not  using  that  are  quite  proper  and  that  we  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  use  for  fear  of  stepping  on  toes. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  been  a  very  defensive 
profession,  and  we  have  grown  up  through  a  kind  of  adoles¬ 
cence  now,  and  maybe  we  should  begin  to  leave  this  and  more 
maturely  take  some  of  our  prerogatives. 

This  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  but  specifi¬ 
cally,  in  light  of  the  last  comments,  why  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  take  the  lead  in  making  arrangements  for 
students  to  meet  professors?  I  know  of  an  example  on  a 
relatively  small  campus  where  one  would  assume  these  rela¬ 
tionships  should  come  about  normally.  I  called  together  a 
group  of  faculty  and  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have  some 
help  in  having  students  in  their  homes  —  and  this  meant  a 
little  financial  help,  because  we  had  been  given  a  unique 
small  amount  of  money.  The  size  was  not  unique;  the  gift 
was  unique  (laughter)  --  straighten  that  out  for  me,  will 
you?  (laughter)  —  the  use  of  which  was  to  be  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses  in  professor's  homes. 

Now,  this  may  only  run  to  two  or  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  some  cokes  and  so  on,  but  it  was  felt,  in  time  of 
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depression,  that  this  would  be  helpful. 

I  called  together  the  Interested  faculty  and,  do 
you  know,  they  pathetically  asked  me  if  I  thought  students 
wanted  to  be  in  their  homes.  They  did  not  want  to  take  the 
prerogative  and  Insist  the  students  come  for  fear  they 
might  think  they  were  putting  on  a  command  performance. 

This  was  an  astonishing  new  insight  to  me  and  apparently 
I  beceime  a  catalytic  agent  that  allowed  the  students  to  get 
together  with  the  faculty.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this 
possibly  could  exist.  They  are  adults.  They  know  their  re¬ 
lations  with  students.  Maybe  we  need  to  be  more  imaginative 
about  actual  programs  that  we  could  properly  carry  on. 

Number  two.  Maybe  we  could  do  this  with  indi¬ 
vidual  professors  we  know,  individual  students. 

Number  three.  On  the  great  big  campus,  maybe  we 
could  give  attention  to  the  student  who  does  not  have  roots 
on  the  campus.  I  think  we  cannot  compel  this,  but  we  might 
provide  an  opportunity  for  meetings. 

What  about  encouraging  our  fraternities  to  have 
four  o’clock  coffee  hours  occasionally,  for  which  there  is 
very  little  structure,  but  that  they  specifically  invite  in 
two  or  three  professors  merely  to  be  there?  What  about  our¬ 
selves  being  available,  say,  in  the  student  union  now  and 
then,  simply  for  a  kind  of  semi-structured  conference  of 
getting  acquainted  on  the  bigger  campuses  where  this  cannot 
happen  so  easily? 

These  are  a  few  practical  suggestions.  I  am  sure 
you  have  many  more. 

DIRECTOR  HERB  SMITH  (Acting  Director  Student 
Activities,  Indiana  University):  I  was  a  little  disturbed 
by  Dr.  Trow’s  remarks  along  the  line  of  the  statistics  he 
quoted  in  bringing  in  students,  into  your  homes  and  so 
forth,  and  remarks  along  that  same  line.  Yesterday  morning, 
I  was  also  dlstrubed  in  one  of  the  discussion  groups  which 
I  visited  here,  in  which  we  talked  about  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations  and  a  kind  of  feeling,  I  felt,  of  curtailment  on 
the  part  of  some  administrators  in  having  groups  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  and  trying  to  hold  them  down  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  other  Issues  on  the  campus.  God  knows,  we  have 
enough  of  them  at  Indiana.  But  along  this  line,  I  could 
look  around  at  some  of  our  schools  on  the  campus  at  Indiana, 
and  the  Business  School,  for  instance,  where  I  would  hate  to 
even  mention  the  fact  to  some  professor  in  the  Business 
School  that  he  should  have  students  over  to  his  house.  In 
the  creative  arts  of  music,  speech  and  theater,  television 
and  radio,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  this. 

In  one  of  the  classes  I  teach,  when  I  get  around 
to  the  area  of  propaganda,  I  point  out  that  probably  the 
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greatest  propagandist  In  the  world  Is  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom,  or  on  the  campus  Itself .  This  is  supposed  to 
be  good  propaganda,  and  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
us  having  more  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  expression, 
and  I  was  very  disturbed  yesterday  morning  by  this  feeling 
expressed  of  not  letting  outsiders  onto  our  campus. 


This  moming.  Dr.  Trow  also  mentioned,  of  course, 
that  a  great  deal  of  learning  takes  place  outside  of  the 
classroom,  and  I  think  we  should  not  push  too  hard  for  more 
social  action  here  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students 
any  more  than  some  outsiders  in  our  community  coming  in 
also  and  helping  out  in  this  area.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 


VICE  PRESIDFfIT  CURTIS:  If  I  may  speak  briefly 
again.  It  is  much  easier,  again,  for  us  in  a  small  college, 
but  we  do  give  our  faculty,  to  be  precise,  ^0  cents  per 
student  as  they  entertain  them  in  their  homes.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  mentioned  in  a  a  faculty  newsletter.  Our  facul¬ 
ty  has  quite  an  extensive  system  of  free  meal  tickets  so 
that  they  can  eat  with  students  in  committees,  or  in  the 
dining  i?oon.  We  have  quite  a  system  of  faculty  members  be¬ 
ing  invited  into  the  dining  room  for  the  formal  evening 
meals.  I  think  perhaps  more  important,  we  have  what  we  call 
a  faculty  retreat.  Each  September  we  have  a  faculty  re¬ 
treat  which  lasts  two  and  a  half  days  before  the  school  year 
begins.  This  is  very  much  of  a  philosophical  occasion  in 
which,  particularly  for  new  faculty  members,  they  get  some 
introduction  into  this  Quaker  college  and  what  it  is  about. 

We  have  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  our  faculty 
members  going  to  our  small  union  and  taking  part  in  sessions 
of  one  kind  or  another.  I,  myself,  next  Saturday,  will  be 
going  Into  a  coffee  house  area,  off  campus,  that  students 
have  set  up  entirely  on  their  own,  to  give  some  readings  of 
my  own  choice  for  two  sessions  on  Saturday  night. 

point  in  relation  to  these  things  is  that  I 
do  not  believe  these  are  gimmicks,  and  they  are  not  nearly 
as  successful  automatically  as  perhaps  I  am  suggesting  them 
to  be.  We  have  plenty  of  stresses  and  strains  and  we  are 
not,  by  any  means,  entirely  successful  in  these  areas,  but 
I  do  believe  Insofar  as  they  have  any  validity  at  all  they 
exist  because  of  the  rationale,  because  of  the  fairly  con¬ 
scious  understanding  of  what  we  think  we  are  about  at  the 
institution. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  who  says  that  in  a  sense,  as  I  understood  him  — 
possibly  he  did  not  quite  mean  it  this  way  —  we  can  rely 
on  individual  teachers  kind  of  doing  a  good  Job  off  in  their 
classrooms.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  need,  as  a  group  of 
people,  as  an  Institution,  to  know  what  we  are  about;  and 
how  we  operate  comes  from  that.  We,  as  deans  of  students, 
need ‘this  very  much,  I  think,  for  our  own  support  and  guid¬ 
ance. 
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CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Hovi  else  may  we  relate  these 
0xcellent  teachers  to  our  students?  Or  Is  this  one  of  our 
missions? 


DEAN  HAACK:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  over¬ 
all  problem,  and  this  may  be  too  philosophical  to  be  help¬ 
ful,  but  the  longer  I  live  and  work  with  this  thing  the 
more  I  feel  that  our  approach  In  modem  higher  education  is 
synthetic.  We  deal  with  the  pieces,  and  we  assume  that 
somewhere  down  the  line  the  boy  works  out  his  own  philosophy 
of  life.  We  are  rather  inept,  I  think,  in  trying  to  put 
the  whole  ‘picture  together.  This  is  traditionally  what 
the  small  college  does,  particularly  with  a  religious  tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  what  even  in  the  larger  schools  we  used  to 
do  at  the  level  of  the  college  chapel  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
has  largely  disappeared  in  favor  of  the  large  assembly, 
which  has  its  usefulness. 


The  thing  that  Father  Gannon  was  saying  to  me  so 
clearly  this  morning,  as  that  type  of  personnel  does,  is 
that  at  some  point  some  central  philosophy,  some  central 
raison  d'etat,  needs  to  get  out  in  the  open,  to  be  shot  at, 
not  to  be  agreed  with  necessarily.  I  think  here  we  are 
rather  inept  and  it  probably  suggests  a  good  deal  more  pro¬ 
gramming.  I  know  the  difficulty  there  because  you  immediate¬ 
ly  get  into  a  discussion  of  separation  of  church  and  state; 
you  Immediately  get  into  the  area  of  religion,  which  is 
taboo,  and  in  some  places  we  are  afraid  of  it.  We  talk 
about  it  and  do  not  come  to  terms  with  it. 

I  have  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
our  students,  in  constant  conferences,  in  wide  open  discus¬ 
sions,  which  we  have  many  of,  that  they  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  they  do  not  find.  We  seem  to  be,  apart  from  the 
individual,  unable  to  give  this  to  them.  We  cannot  program 
that.  We  have  to  program  it  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
mass  situation.  There  are  not  enough  of  us  to  go  around. 
There  are  not  enough  of  the  motivationally  hi£^  Impact 
teachers  to  go  around.  We  have  them,  yes.  I  am  not  a  com¬ 
plete  pessimist  there;  but  there  are  not  enou^  to  go  around. 
And  as  these  students  follow  the  course  curriculum,  many 
of  them  never  meet  these  men  who  have  the  greatest  motiva¬ 
tional  impact. 

What  do  we  do  centrally  about  it?  I  have  no  answer 
to  that,  except  that  as  we  see  the  problem  we  come  up  oc¬ 
casionally  with  some  experimental  solutions  and  it  takes  you 
rlj^t  back  into  the  good  old  area  of  the  chapel  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  higher  education,  or  values  in  hi^er 
education;  my  point  being  that  they  have  to  be,  I  think, 
centrally  expressed. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Thank  you,  Arno. 

You  have  by  this  time  doubtless  noticed  that  our 
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first  speaker  this  morning.  Dr.  Trow,  is  now  with  us,  doing 
the  Job  we  would  like  all  good  teachers  to  do  after  they 
see  us  In  a  mass  situation,  to  come  to  smaller  groups  so 
that  we  can  really  dissect  them  and  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick  and  how  they  have  arrived  at  these  ideas.  During  the 
few  moments  Dr.  Trow  is  with  us  I  would  suggest  it  might  be 
appropriate,  if  you  have  any  direct  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask  him,  that  you  ask  your  questions  of  him  at  this  time. 
We  have  been  philosophizing. 

DEAN  PLAYE:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Trow  If  he 
has  any  thoughts  on  this  matter.  I  agree  with  him  on  this 
matter  of  getting  smaller  units  wherever  possible  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  find 
some  magic  solution  to  this  very  problem;  but  once  an  In¬ 
stitution  Is  established  the  task  becomes  monumental.  I 
wonder  If  you  have  thought  of  any  of  the  practical  problems 
In  bringing  about  a  making  smaller  of  the  larger  unit  that 
Is  in  existence?  It  Is  fairly  easy  when  you  start  with  a 
Santa  Cruz  and  say  you  are  going  to  do  this.  How  about 
where  It  exists?  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  problems  there? 

DR.  TROW:  I  have  given  it  some  thought.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  magical  solutions.  I  think  the 
Issue  Is  whether  one  can  seize  on  existing  centers  of  at¬ 
tachment  and  encourage  them.  In  a  way,  perhaps,  the  prob¬ 
lem  Is  not  to  create  something  out  of  nothing  but  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  actually  exists  on  a  campus  and  to 
some  degree  to  nurture  It.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of 
an  embryonic  faculty  fellows  program.  Now  really,  there  are 
two  quite  different  Issues  when  we  are  talking  about  resi¬ 
dent  students  and  non-resident  students.  There  Is  no  ques¬ 
tion  In  ray  mind  that  the  non-resident  students'  Issue  is  an 
enormously  difficult  nut  to  crack.  This  Is  a  difficult  nut 
to  crack  when  students  are  there  nine  to  five  and  resist, 
by  temperment  and  disposition,  any  effort  on  your  part  to 
Involve  them  in  the  institution  In  any  way  beyond  equipping 
them  with  the  skills  and  giving  them  the  degrees  that  they 
want.  You  have  very  little  leverage  really. 

With  a  resident  student,  one  can  conceivably  set 
up  and  very  often  you  can  use  the  vague  uneasiness,  disquiet 
and  vague  guilt  of  faculty  members  who  know  that  they  are 
not  getting  to  know  any  of  their  students,  and  who  can  be 
reached  by  something  like  "Why  don't  you  come  and  attach 
yourself  to  one  of  the  residence  halls?"  When  that  begins, 
that  can  very  quickly  routlnize  Itself  In  a  terribly  trivial 
way.  The  faculty  member  comes,  a  few  students  meet  him,  and 
all  are  polite  and  chat  about  the  weather,  or  baseball,  or 
something. 

Bie  question  then  becomes,  at  least  you  have  a 
nucleus,  and  how  can  you  deepen  this?  How  can  you  develop 
It  into  something  more  than  a  rather  trivial  encounter? 
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There  the  question  is:  What  are  the  appropriate  numbers? 

If  the  number  of  faculty  members  In  a  given  house  Is  very 
few,  then  you  are  really  putting  too  great  a  burden  on  them. 
What  Is  the  range?  Very  many  of  the  decisions  are  made  In 
some  sort  of  automatic  way.  At  Berkeley,  the  notion  was, 
"well,  let's  have  a  man  In  science,  a  man  In  social  science, 
a  man  In  humanities,  a  man  In  the  professional  schools."  I 
don't  think  anybody  gave  any  thought  to  this.  It  was  sort 
of  an  American  notion  to  have  everything  represented.  It  Is 
probably  the  absolutely  wrong  thing  to  do  because  the  men 
themselves  do  not  have  a  lot  to  talk  about  one  to  the  other 
so  there  Is  no  sustaining  Interest  at  all  In  that  house. 

If  the  house  Itself  had  several  scientists  or 
biologists  or  physicists  who  were  Interested  In  what  each 
other  were  doing,  and  the  cutting  point  between  them,  and 
If  the  house  then  could  develop  ways  of  attracting  people 
with  Interests  In  that  direction,  then  you  would  begin  to 
bring  Into  the  house  shared  Interests.  If  they  are  not 
there  then  people  rest  on  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
shared  Interest,  which  Is  baseball  and  automobiles  and  a 
few  other  things  that  you  all  know  about. 

So  I  think  the  thing  to  do  Is  find  out  where 
the  nuclei  of  communities  are  and  to  be  as  Inventive  as  one 
can  to  nourish  them. 

DEAN  W.  L.  SWARTZBAUGH  (Associate  Dean,  Amherst 
College):  I  am  Inclined  to  support  the  Idea  of  minimizing 
the  situation  of  the  structural  organization,  and  having 
moved  to  Amherst  from  two  Institutions  which  were  quite 
large,  and  feeling  much  of  the  advantages  that  were  cited 
about  Earlham's  problems,  I  realize  our  problems  are  not  the 
same  as  yours.  We  can  do  these  things.  We  can  Involve 
students  and  faculty  members  In  detailed  work  on  the  design 
of  a  dormitory,  for  example.  In  studying  first  the  nature  of 
the  private  life  and  the  community  life  within  that  dormi¬ 
tory.  But  so  much  of  what  we  do  or  what  we  fall  to  do  Is 
done  by  default.  In  many  cases  we  administer  major  decisions 
In  a  purely  Parkinsonian  way  be  default  because  It  la  easy 
for  the  legislature  to  see  buildings.  It  Is  easy  for  glvlng- 
alumnl  to  see  buildings.  In  many  cases,  we  do  not  have  a 
conception  which  can  be  as  weighty  on  the  side  of  the  life 
of  the  student  as  on  the  side  of  the  efficiency  of  a  large, 
centralized  dining  hall. 

In  many  cases,  I  think.  Just  by  falling  to  call  a 
person  at  a  particular  time,  or  to  state  that  there  Is  a 
responsibility  of  a  truly  educational  nature  In  the  design 
of  a  facility  or  In  the  extension  of  a  campus,  be  It  In  500 
men  colleges,  or  whatever  It  may  be,  there  are  many  times 
when  we  Just  fall  to  pull  our  share  of  the  load.  I  think 
there  are  many  missed  opportunities  In  which  our  help  and 
our  particular  kind  of  experience  would  be  welcome  in  many 
colleges . 


CHAIRMAN  BONNBR:  May  I  ask  for  a  show  of  hands. 
Evidently  our  friends  at  Earlham  and  others  feel  they  have 
no  problem  In  relating  their  students  to  the  faculty.  How 
many  of  you  feel  that  you  do  have  a  problem  In  this  regard? 
(The  majority  raised  their  hands)  Certainly  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  this  group;  so  we  will  continue  to  pursue  It. 

EEAN  PLATE:  You  are  Just  proving  the  point  Dr. 
Trow  made  today. 

DEAN  JACK  C.  BUCKLE  (Dean  of  Students,  ly coming 
College):  This  Is  a  relatively  small  college.  These  prob- 
l«iis  do  not  Just  exist  In  the  large  Institutions.  It  Is 
not  size,  I  think,  that  makes  the  difference.  We  find  as 
much  difficulty  on  our  campus  of  1,200  students  as,  I  am 
sure,  Indiana  does*  or  some  of  the  others  do.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  basic  problem  Is  one  of  whether  or  not  students 
and  faculty  want  to  get  together. 


We  have  many  contrived  situations  on  our  campus 
enabling  .students  and  faculty  to  get  together.  The  faculty 
may  eat  at  no  cost  In  our  dining  room  every  noon.  We  have 
a  contrived  situation  where  once  a  year  every  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  Invites  the  whole  student  body,  or  their  share  of  it. 
Into  their  homes  In  a  series  of  pow-wows.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  devices  for  them  to  do  this.  But  a  faculty  member 
will  go  Into  the  dining  room  at  noon  and  sit  down  at  a 
table  and  the  students  won’t  sit  with  him.  (Laughter)  This 
happens  to  one  of  the  most  popular  faculty  members  on  the 
campus,  and  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  Involved  faculty 
m«nbeM  with  students  on  the  campus.  They  still  won’t  sit 
with  him. 

You  invite  fifteen  students  to  yovu*  pow-wow  hoping 
to  get  seven  who  will  accept.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  they 
really  want  to  get  together.  I  think  students  say  they  do, 
but  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  I  think  they 
avoid  It  frequently. 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER;  Gentlemen,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  you  who  have  been  trying  to  signal  my  attention,  I 
am  not  losing  you  In  the  bloodshot  portions  of  my  eyes,  but 
following  Father  Gannon’s  advice  to  get  the  widest  amount 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  I  am  deliberately  trying  to  recog- 
those  people  who  have  not  yet  participated. 

REV.  JOHN  L.  GALLAGHER  (Assistant  Dean  of  Men, 
Fairfield  University) :  It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  be  using 
mnri <»ira  for  personal  contact.  I  think  that  we  should  examine 
what  we  are  ourselves  and  find  out  whether  or  not  we  have 
clear  Ideas  on  why  an  action  Is  being  done,  why  it  has  value. 

That  brings  up  a  further  question.  How  can  we 
decide  what  Is  meaningful  and  valuable  to  men  if  we  are 
not  too  sure  what  man  Is?  Of  course,  obviously,  I  have  my 
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own  Ideas  on  It,  but  I  think  that  the  students  are  looking 
for  us  to  be  comnltted  to  a  particular  position  on  what  man 
Is,  and  therefore  why  certain  actions  su^e  valuable  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  him. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  once  we  are  convinced  of 
what  man  Is  and  what  Is  meaningful  to  him,  I  think  that  we 
will  obtain  this  message  that  someone  else  mentioned,  and 
we  will  want  to  give  this  message  to  the  students  and  I  think 
many  of  the  gimmicks  will  fall  In  naturally  after  we  have 
this  great  desire  to  contact  the  student  with  our  message. 


CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Was  It  Quintilian  or  Alexander 
who  said  "To  bring  up  a  child  and  train  him  In  the  way  he 
should  go  was  to  first  go  In  the  way  you  would  have  the  child 


go"? 


DEAN  RICHARD  B.  CABLE  (Dean  of  Students,  North¬ 
western  State  College):  I  would  like  to  echo  what  was  said 
here  earlier  on  the  part  of  this  reticence  of  students  to 
have  a  relationship  with  faculty. 

We  have  a  relatively  small  campus  and  there  Is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  student  to  do  that.  There  Is  a 
point,  however,  beyond  which  they  do  not  wish  to  go.  I  think 
the  peer  group  also  enforces  this  a  great  deal.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  to  It  Is.  We  attempt  one  thing  throu^ 
our  orientation  program,  and  that  Is  to  try  to  get  some  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  to  what  his  responsi¬ 
bility  and  role  Is  as  a  student,  and  we  hope,  through  some  of 
our  faculty  meetings,  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  the 
role  of  the  faculty  Is.  I  think,  possibly.  If  these  roles 
were  better  understood  we  would  have  a  better  relationship. 


What  we  find,  I  think.  Is  that  the  values  and  goals 
of  the  faculty  are  sometimes  quite  different  than  the  values 
and  goals  of  the  students,  and  their  expectations  of  one  an¬ 
other  are  often  quite  different,  and  this  Is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult,  sometimes,  to  overcome. 

We  do  some  of  this  In  orientation,  but  we  have  not 
solved  the  whole  problem. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Thank  you. 

MR.  TRIPP:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  have 
a  chilling  sensation  that  I  hope  you  can  warn  for  me,  sir. 
(Laughter) 

DR.  TROW:  That  Is  an  ominous  beginning.  (Laughter) 


MR.  TRIPP:  I  think  we  have  placed  our  bets  on  the 
Intellectual  life,  and  we  have  set  our  hopes  on  this  marvelous 
Instrument  of  higher  education  as  the  best  means  for  approach¬ 
ing  the  Intellectual  life. 
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It  seems  to  me  clear  and  evident  In  the  kinds  of 
data  you  are  reporting*  or  the  kind  of  observations  you  are 
making*  the  kinds  of  observations  being  made  in  this  room 
here  today*  that  this  engine  is  far  from  perfect. 

One  of  the  major  defects*  it  seems  evident*  and 
which  causes  my  chill*  is  that  there  is  no  human  condition 
status  that  we  can  agree  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  biologists 
now  are  less  biologists  at  Ohio  State  University  than  they 
are  biologists  to  the  universe*  and  in  a  company  of  biolo¬ 
gists.  Their  loyalty  and  aspirations  and  conception  of  the 
world  concerns  a  select  group.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  realities  of  students.  In  this  model  we  have  come  to 
depersonalize  what  was  the  means  for  becoming  a  human  in  the 
past*  and  still  is*  to  some  extent*  to  some  degree*  in  our 
fine*  small  liberal  arts  colleges  and  those  institutions 
where  this  is  a  self-conscious  matter*  and  in  which  we  are 
moved  by  religious  faith*  for  example.  I  am  chilled  by 
'Uiese  phenomenon*  because  these  institutions  represent  a 
very  small  sliver  of  the  total  enterprise  which  educates 
American  life*  and  if  this  model  of  what  is  American  life  is 
true*  I  have  cause  to  be  chilled*  I  think. 

Could  you  pause  on  that? 

DR.  TROW:  I  am  not  quite  as  unhappy  as  you  are* 
perhaps*  about  the  cosmopolitan  biologist  who  is  a  biologist 
to  the  universe.  I  rather  like  that  notion.  I  suppose  I  do 
not  really  believe  that  to  attach  the  student's  loyalty  to 
his  institution  is  really  a  very  grand  aspiration  in  Itself. 
Hy  notion  there  is  that  it  la  not  a  bad  way  for  him  to  con¬ 
nect  with  rather  more  Important  matters*  that  if  we  can  con¬ 
nect  him  with  his  Institution  it  may  eventually  come  to  be 
connected  with  the  life  of  mind  in  rather  a  broader  way* 
whether  it  be  in  biology  or  something  else. 

So  this  biologist  you  are  speaking  of  is  at  least 
presenting  a  rather  important  model  of  the  way  a  man  can  be 
connected  with  the  world. 

I  am  not  sure*  also*  that  these  are  incompatible 
things.  They  sort  of  model  the  renaissance  man*  who  often  is 
a  pretty  loyal  man  to  his  city  as  well,  and  manages  to  main¬ 
tain  a  rather  more  broad  and  more  universal  set  of  loyalties 
than  that  as  well. 

So  I  really  am  not  sure  that  models  of  that  kind 
of  man  are  such  bad  ones  to  be  presented.  They  are  perhaps 
not  adequate*  and  that  is  part  of  what  we  are  talking  about* 
because  they  do  not  provide  the  machinery  to  move  students 
out  of  adolescence  and  the  commitment  to  pop  culture  to  that. 
At  that  point  they  are  Just  not  communicating. 

As  an  aspiration  and  a  model*  it  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  and  powerful  one.  I  suppose  —  Just  to  seiy  another  word — 


I  an  not  quite  as  pesalmlstlci  because  I  think  we  tend  to 
forget  how  enormously  ambitious  the  whole  enterprise  we  are 
engaged  In  Is.  To  move  a  whole  society  up  In  Its  self- 
consciousness  and  Its  degree  of  sensibility «  and  Its  cul¬ 
tural  level.  Is  an  enormously  grandiose,  and,  I  can  almost 
say  only  an  American  notion  of  what  Is  possible. 

I  spent  some  time  In  Europe,  and  the  very  notion 
of  this  sort  of  thing  strikes  a  European  as  Insane.  We  do 
not  think  It  Is  Insane  at  all.  We  sit  down  and  upbraid 
ourselves  because  everything  Is  not  going  too  well  with 
those  first  generation  students  whose  parents  may  not  have 
finished  grade  school  and  who  are  not  with  us  all  the  way 
when  we  are  Interested  In  Introducing  them  to  five  centuries 
of  civilization. 


I  think  we  have  to  keep  that  business  In  mind,  be¬ 
cause  the  development  of  a  mass  system  of  higher  education, 
which  I  very  strongly  believe  In,  Is  going  to  Involve  very 
great  difficulties  for  quite  a  little  while,  of  the  sort  we 
are  all  experiencing. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  I  am  perfectly  delighted  that 
we  do  have  our  stenotyplst  with  us  today,  because  when  I  go 
home  to  my  president  to  turn  In  ray  expense  account  I  am  going 
to  Include  that  quotation  which  Implies  that  the  Ohio  State 
University  Is  the  universe.  (Laughter)  And  from  the  Office 
of  Education  In  Washington  no  less.  (Laughter) 

Bill  Llpplncott  whispered  a  very  Interesting  ques¬ 
tion  In  my  ear,  and  at  the  risk  of  taking  a  second  poll  of 
this  group  I  think  It  might  be  Interesting  If  I  were  to  fol¬ 
low  Bill's  suggestion  and  find  out  how  many  of  this  group  of 
student  personnel  administrators  have  actually  tau^t  students 
In  the  classroom. 

. . .  Most  of  those  present  raised  their  hands  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Nearly  everyone  In  the  room, 
virtually  everyone  in  this  audience.  Isn't  that  Interesting, 
Dr.  Trow? 

DR.  TROW :  Yes . 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Notice  how  many  have  fallen  from 
favor.  (Laughter) 

DR.  TROW:  Or  risen  to  grace.  (Laughter  and 

applause) 

MR.  TRIPP:  Trow  for  President'.  (Laughter) 

DR.  TROW:  I  am  not  a  candidate.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  BLAESSER:  Looking  for  more  elements  and  hope 
from  our  resource  person,  I  sun  wondering,  on  the  basis  of 
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this  study  of  the  last  few  years,  what  hopeful  elements  you 
might  point  to  with  reference  to  one  or  two  of  your  large 
metropolitan  universities  that  you  have  been  studying,  which 
ml^t  have  some  application  to  the  problem  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing. 


DR.  TROW:  One  of  our  schools  Is  San  Francisco 
State  College,  and  I  find  that  extremely  exciting  and  an 
energetic  place.  One  of  the  reasons  It  Is  Is  that  It  has 
made  a  connection  with  the  cultural  life  In  San  Pranclcso, 
In  a  way  that  I  think  not  many  city  colleges  or  urban  uni¬ 
versities  do. 

Its  boundaries  are  a  little  fuzzy,  and  I  think  It 
Is  stronger  for  that,  because  people  who  are  Involved  In 
music  and  drama,  particularly  In  that  sort  of  thing  —  art 
In  San  Francisco,  are  also  part-time  on  the  faculty  at  San 
Francisco,  and  they  have  created  their  own  sub-culture  and 
their  own  communities. 


If  you  go  throu^  their  halls  you  see  an  enormous 
amount  of  energetic  work.  I  think  that  the  arts  lend  them¬ 
selves  very  much  to  this.  The  students,  by  the  way,  drop  In 
and  out.  They  are  not  particularly  worried  about  getting 
degrees  In  four  years,  and  they  go  out  and  work  and  come 
back.  I  think  the  whole  conception  of  what  college  Is  Is  be¬ 
ing  changed  In  some  of  the  urban  colleges  out  there,  and  In 
ways  I  am  very  happy  about. 

I  have  to  really  think  about  a  lot  of  those  things, 
but  there  they  really  are  creating  these  communities,  and  the 
effects  of  them  show. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Thank  you. 

There  was  a  question  over  here. 

DEAN  CHARLES  H.  WITTEN  (Dean  of  Students,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina) :  I  really  have  two  separate  things . 
One  was  an  additional  question  to  yours.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  here  are  still  teaching  In  the  classroom  or  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  touch  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  It  would  be  interesting.  Let's 
find  out  right  now  for  you.  How  many  people  here  are  still 
teaching  In  the  classroom  In  addition  to  their  other  duties? 

It  looks  like  40  to  50  percent  of  this  group. 


DEAN  WITTEN:  The  speaker  a  while  ago  made  a  point 
that  we  set  up  this  mechanism  for  humanizing  relationships  be¬ 
tween  faculty  and  students  and  It  does  not  work.  I  think  this 
Is  one  of  the  points  Father  Gannon  was  trying  to  make.  Here 
we  set  up  a  mechanism  Instead  of  being  human  about  it.  This 
faculty  member  who  walks  In  and  plunks  himself  down  at  a  table 
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and  says  "Here  I  amj  students,  come  and  get  me,"  or  who 
wsilks  up  to  a  group  of  students  and  pushes  one  of  them  over 
and  says  "Hey  fellas,  I  want  to  Join  you,"  I  think  that 
ml^t  be  one  approach. 

One  of  the  fraternities  In  our  place  was  looking 
for  a  place  to  hold  a  barbeque.  All  the  local  places  where 
they  could  hold  a  barbeque  were  busy  that  nl^t.  I  said, 
"Okay,  fellas,  I  have  a  big  back  yard.  You  come  over  and 
hold  It  In  our  back  yard."  That  Is  the  first  time  It  was 
ever  done,  but  It  worked. 

You  can  Invite  faculty  and  they  will  not  come, 
you  can  Invite  students  and  they  will  not  come;  but  you  can 
Invite  enou^  until  you  get  three  or  four  who  come  on  each 
side  and  you  have  made  progress.  I  think  there  Is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  personal  leadership. 

Organizations  will  never  take  the  place  of  men, 
and  you  have  to  have  good  personal  leadership;  otherwise  the 
best  mechanism,  the  best  organization  will  fall  flat  on  Its 
face. 

REV.  MARTIN:  I  have  wondered  whether  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  Is  not  a  hlnderance  to  the  faculty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  Individual  teacher  In  English,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  so  on.  Is  probably  Imparting  less  wisdom  — 
perhaps  a  lot  of  knowledge,  but  less  wisdom  In  the  classroom  — 
than  he  would  be  as  an  Individual,  and  that  perhaps  we  are 
destroying  a  lot  of  characters  by  the  subject  matter. 

For  Instance  In  English,  when  we  Insist  that  they 
associate  almost  exclusively  with  characters  like  Joyce  and 
Hemingway  and  Tennessee  Williams,  and  so  on,  that  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Individual.  Since  this  Is  curriculum  and  a  steady 
diet,  I  think  we  are,  by  the  nature  of  It,  creating  people  for 
the  Jungle  when  they  are  associating  with  social  and  moral 
bankruptcy . 

If  the  Individual  teacher  were  having  a  direct 
Influence  on  the  students,  outside  the  classroom,  or  not  tied 
down  with  the  subject  matter,  I  think  he  would  be  a  more 
wholesome  person  and  there  would  be  more  benefit  Involved. 

DEAN  PETER  H.  ARMACOST  (Dean  of  Students,  Augsburg 
College) :  I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Trow. 

I  find  your  description  of  sub-cultures  eimong  the 
students  a  good  device  as  you  described  these  different 
patterns  of  motivation  and  I  understand  your  suggestion  was 
that  we  deal  differently  with  these  sub-cultures  you  deline¬ 
ated  for  us.  Could  we  focus  Just  a  second  on  the  collegiate 
sub-culture  you  defined  and  described.  How  can  we  find  can- 
petlng  motivations  for  the  students  In  this  collegiate  sub¬ 
culture  to  direct  them  toward  other  sub-cultures  we  wish  to 
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foster  In  the  educational  community? 

What  can  we  do  as  educators  to  help  alter  some 
of  these  motivation  patterns  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
student  sub-culture  Is  being  controlled  and  Impelled  by 
so  many  powerful  reinforcements,  and  we  also  have  a  culture 
outside  the  Institution  which  enters  Into  It  as  well? 

DR.  TROW:  This  Is  not  a  very  easy  question. 

By  the  way,  you  have  history  on  your  side.  If  you 
follow  the  sub-culture,  because  It  Is  likely  to  get  a  lot 
weaker  In  the  future.  It  Is  decaying  all  around  us.  There 
are  plenty  of  Institutions  that  still  fl^t  strongly,  but 
certainly  It  does  not  have  the  self-confidence,  a  sense  of 
unchallenged  superiority  that  It  used  to  have,  and  I  think 
causes  of  that  lie  In  the  Increased  Importance  of  academic 
achievement,  both  for  graduate  school  and  for  many  of  the 
personnel  officers  of  large  corporations. 

It  requires  the  kind  of  luxury  of  Indifference 
to  performance  In  school  that  Is  less  and  less  possible 
for  large  numbers  of  students.  So  I  find  the  collegiate  sub¬ 
culture,  without  much  effort  on  anybody's  part,  sharply  on 
the  decline  and  vocational  and  academic  sub-cultures  perhaps 
even  particularly  strong  —  particularly  the  former. 

So  I  would  Involve  myself  with  problems  of  the 
future,  I  would  put  my  finger  on  the  latter  two,  rather  than 
the  collegiate  sub-culture. 

It  Is  difficult  to  reach  because  It  Is  Inherently 
self -Insulated,  particularly  where  there  Is  a  system  of  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities  to  which  people  can  retire. 

A  research  of  college  women  shows  that  despite 
the  very  strong  Intellectual  climate,  say  at  the  University 
of  California,  at  Berkeley,  the  sorority  girls  manage  to  be 
physically  on  campus  for  four  years  without  anything  that 
anybody  can  see  happening  to  them.  (Laughter) 

It  Is  not  quite  so  true  with  fraternity  fellows. 
They  seem  to  get  outside  the  walls  of  the  fraternity  house. 

I  think  the  currents  of  life  reach  them  a  little  more  easily. 
There  I  do  not  have  any  sort  of  easy  solution  except  that  one 
might  extrapolate  some  of  the  Ideas  that  have  been  suggested 
here  and  consider  ways. 

I  think  there  are  many  fraternity  boys  who  Join 
when  they  are  freshmen  and  are  sort  of  mildly  unhappy  by  the 
time  they  are  Juniors,  but  not  quite  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
traitors  and  quit  —  some  of  them  do,  but  some  cannot  quite 
bring  themselves  to  do  that. 

Now,  the  question  that  we  all  might  ask  ourselves 
Is  how  can  we  provide  some  support  for  that  mildly  unhappy 
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fraternity  member  without  requiring  him  to  quit  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  yet  provide  some  centers  and  points  of  focus 
outside  the  fraternity  for  his  developing,  so  to  speak, 
embryonic  post-college  Interests?  Wiose  are  the  sort  of 
things  that  leads  to. 

CHAIRMAN  BONNER:  Realizing  our  problem,  and 
getting  back  to  the  buffeterla  and  following  the  old  adage 
of  show  business,  leaving  them  always  wanting  a  little 
more,  may  I  be  presumptuous  enou^  to  offer  one  sll^t 
summary. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  our  concern  with  the 
faculty  member  not  spending  enou^  time  with  students  Is 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  poll  asked  for  by  Bill  Llpplncott 
It  looks  like  we  take  the  student-oriented  faculty  members 
and  make  them  student  personnel  administrators,  (laughter) 
and  then  we  say  "Why  aren't  the  faculty  Interested  In  stu¬ 
dents?" 


This  may  well  be.  Dr.  Trow,  that  next  year  at  our 
meetings  we  will  find  you  among  our  ranks  (laughter)  as  a 
member  In  good  standing. 

Gentlemen,  we  stand  adjourned. 

:( 

...  The  meeting  recessed  at  twelve  o'clock 

noon  . . . 
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TUESDAY  APTBRNOOM  SESSION 
April  7,  1964 

The  Discussion  Group  on  "College  and  National 
Fraternity  Disciplinary  Actions,"  held  In  the  Crystal  Room 
of  the  Park  Shelton  Hotel,  convened  at  two-five  o'clock, 
Roland  D.  Patzer,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Vermont, 
presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  PATZER;  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  at  the 
business  meeting  yesterday  a  resolution  was  passed.  The 
sum  and  substance  was  "in  all  cases  Involving  the  official 
status  of  the  local  chapter  of  a  national  fraternity  there 
should  be  regular  communication,  among  all  Interested 
parties,  of  Information  regarding  the  incident  or  penalty 
actions  taken.  No  party  should  take  action  which  Involves 
Implementation  by  another  party  without  prior  consultation 
with  that  party." 

I  suspect  that  If  we  were  to  be  logical  about 
our  presentation  this  particular  session  should  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  resolution  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Fraternity  Relations  Committee  that  this  panel 
be  held  to  discuss  a  topic  which  Is  of  Interest  and  concern 
to  deans  and  national  fraternity  officers  throughout  the 
country. 

I  should  Indicate  further  that  a  similar  panel 
is  to  be  held  In  July,  early  July,  at  the  College  Fraternity 
Secretaries  Association,  to  discuss  this  same  topic. 

In  setting  up  the  panel,  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  select  panelists  who  bring  to  this  gather¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  experiences. 

The  first  presenter  this  afternoon  Is  a  relatively 
new  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  Ed  McGuire,  from  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  second  presenter,  to  my  left,  brings 
to  this  meeting  a  wealth  of  experience  In  fraternity  affairs 
as  a  former  national  officer  in  D.U.  and  who  Is  currently 
Dean  of  Students  at  Union  College.  And  the  third  presenter, 
to  my  extreme  left,  is  Mr.  George  Toll,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Alpha  Epsilon  PI  and  President  of  the  College  Fraternity 
Secretaries  Association.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
a  man  who  is  familiar  to  many  of  you  In  the  role  of  former 
Dean  of  Men  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  now  the  Executive 
Secretau^  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Mr.  Bill  Zerman. 

With  that  Introduction,  I  would  like  to  begin  and 
ask  Mr.  McGuire  to  present  his  remarks  to  you. 

DEAN  EDWARD  M.  McGUIRE  (Dean  of  Students,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rhode  Island):  Thank  you,  Rollle. 
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At  the  Chairman's  demand  I  prepared  ray  remarks. 
Normally  I  would  not  do  this.  I  would  have  them  on  3  *  5 
cards  made  up  before  I  got  down  here  about  five  minutes, 
but  Rollle  Insisted  we  prepare  It,  so  I  did.  So  you  will 
excuse  me  If  I  read  more  directly  from  this  prepared  sheet 
than  I  normally  would  do. 

I  approach  this  task  with  a  great  deal  of  humility 
and  trepidation.  It  Is  presumptuous  for  me,  a  dean  for  less 
than  a  year,  to  discuss  the  role  national  fraternities should 
play  In  disciplining  local  chapters.  I  am  glad  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Rollle  Patzer,  qualified  my  assignment  by  Indicating 
that  this  Is  a  presentation  by  a  new  dean.  My  friend  Bd 
Pollock,  a  seasoned  veteran  of  many  fraternity  wars,  will  be 
speaking  next,  so  perhaps  he  will  temper  what  this  new  dean 
has  to  say. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  Indicate  that  I  am  for 
fraternities  and  the  University  I  serve  Is  for  fraternities. 
The  University  of  Rhode  Island  has  Just  recently  reaffirmed 
Its  position  that  fraternities.  In  our  Judgnent,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  educational  developnent  of  young  adults. 
The  university  of  Rhode  Island,  working  together  with 
national  fraternities,  has  created  a  fraternity  system  on 
our  campus  that  In  many  ways  Is  outstanding.  My  task  today, 
however.  Is  not  to  talk  generally  about  fraternities  or  ray 
University,  but  to  focus  on  the  critical  aspect  of  discipline 
and  what  role  the  national  should  play  In  the  discipline 
procedure  of  their  local  chapter . 

To  be  painfully  honest,  I  do  not  believe  the 
national  fraternity  can  contribute  much  In  the  way  of  disci¬ 
pline.  It  seems  that  the  only  time  the  national  Is  really 
Interested  In  getting  Involved  In  discipline  Is  when  the 
total  local  chapter  must  be  disciplined,  not  when  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  chapter  member  needs  to  be  disciplined.  (To  digress 
for  one  minute,  by  discipline  I  mean  those  techniques  used 
to  change  antl-soclal  behavior  Into  behavior  that  Is  accept¬ 
able.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  discipline  Is  punishment. 
Discipline  Is  not  a  form  of  retribution  but  an  act  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  )  The  national  fraternity  cannot  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  Job  of  disciplining  the  local  chapter  because  It  Is  Im¬ 
possible  for  the  national  fraternity  to  really  know  the 
local  chapter. 

To  ray  limited  knowledge,  there  la  no  way  the 
national  can  get  to  know  and  understand  the  sub-groups  with¬ 
in  the  local,  the  Informal  power  structure  within  the  local, 
the  goals  and  Ideals  held  by  the  local.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  no  way,  as  nationals  now  function,  for  the  national 
to  gain  any  Insight  Into  the  dynamics  of  the  local  chapter. 
Understanding  of  the  dynamics  Is  absolutely  necessary  If 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  correct  a  wrong  or  change  the  be- 
havlor  of  the  local  chapter. 
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If  the  national  fraternity  were  to  attempt  to 
discipline  a  local  chapter  with  their  superficial  Icnowledge 
of  the  chapter,  I  am  afraid  confusion  would  result.  The 
national  would  be  attempting  to  treat  an  111  by  recognizing 
only  the  symptom  and  not  the  disease,  nor  the  patient,  nor 
the  remedy. 

What  can  national  fraternities  do  regarding 
discipline?  Well,  as  best  I  can  tell,  the  prime  role  na¬ 
tional  fraternities  have  In  discipline  Is  to  support  the 
dean  on  the  scene.  By  support  I  do  not  mean  pleading  for 
leniency  or  suggesting  a  go-slow  approach.  By  support  I 
mean  gathering  the  facts  (and  the  dean  should  be  the  main 
supplier  of  the  facts)  suggesting  to  the  local  that  they 
present  the  entire  story  to  the  dean,  and  counseling  with 
the  local  to  trust  In  the  good  faith  and  Judgment  of  the 
dean,  and  to  accept  discipline  as  men  and  not  as  whimpering 
school  boys. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  things  the  national 
can  do,  and  I  offer  these  Ideas  for  your  consideration: 

In  reference  to  discipline,  the  national  office 
can  be  helpful  In  two  basic  areas: 

(1)  Preventative  education,  and 

(2)  Acting  during  the  crisis. 

I  believe  that  the  national  office  has  been 
rather  negligent  as  far  as  preventative  education  Is  con¬ 
cerned.  Consider,  for  example,  a  national  fraternity  with 
an  executive  secretary  and  four  field  secretaries.  How 
are  these  five  men  going  to  have  any  educational  Impact  on 
150  local  chapters,  each  chapter  made  up  of  50  brothers? 

The  lack  of  sophistication  In  fraternity  concepts,  both 
educational  and  social.  Is  the  precipitating  factor  that 
l)i.lngs  about  the  need  for  discipline.  The  only  semblance 
of  education  In  fraternity  affairs  Is  evidenced  In  the  pledg- 
program  and  that  education  Is  limited  as  to  purpose  and 
value. 

With  education  as  the  preventative  keystone r  I 
would  suggest  that  the  national  office  enlarge  their  staff 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  greater  programming  In  the  local 
chapter.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  fraternities  Is  to  have 
ifQrlcshops  at  the  local  level.  National  and  regional  work¬ 
shops  are  a  help,  but  this  approach  meets  the  needs  of  only 
the  major  officers  of  each  local  chapter  who  may  attend. 

The  skills,  and  abilities,  and  values  gained  by  the  attend¬ 
ing  Individual  Is  usually  not  shared  with  the  entire  brother¬ 
hood.  More  Important,  the  problems  discussed  at  the  national 
meetings,  though  Important ,  frequently  have  no  relevancy  to 
the  local  chapter,  and  those  problems  discussed  are  not  the 
ones  that  lead  to  a  need  for  discipline. 


The  national  office  should  also  encourage  work¬ 
shops  with  other  local  chapters  on  a  given  campus.  Our 
seventeen  fraternities  are  represented  at  most  national 
meetings  but  are  not,  due  to  this  experience,  any  more  able 
to  cope  with  local  problems.  This  suggestion  amounts  to 
national  officers  getting  together  and  promoting  and  sup¬ 
porting  workshops  at  the  local  levels. 

The  second  role  national  offices  have  In  disci¬ 
pline  Is  acting  during  a  time  of  crisis.  This  can  be 
described  as  that  situation  when  a  fraternity  has  become 
Involved  In  a  serious  Incident  In  the  eyes  of  the  university 
and  the  general  public.  In  these  times  of  a  crlsls-ladened 
discipline  situation  the  national  fraternity  should  immed¬ 
iately  get  a  representative  on  the  campus.  This  Is  necessaxy 
to  supply  some  mature  leadership  to  the  local  and  to  act  as 
a  liaison  between  the  dean  and  the  local  chapter  In  cases 
where  communication  has  faltered.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  the  national  office  must  assist  the  local  during  crisis, 
even  when  that  crisis  is  of  a  disciplinary  nature. 

After  the  crisis  has  passed,  the  national  can 
further  follow  up  through  a  program  of  Inculcating  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  fraternity  more  fully. 

If  the  university  must  discipline  a  local  chapter 
it  Is,  of  course.  Incumbent  upon  the  national  to  evaluate 
the  problem  and  determine  If  additional  discipline  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  dean,  I  must  add,  has  some  heavy  obligations 
to  the  national  when  discipline  Is  being  applied  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  chapter.  The  dean  must  Indicate  to  the  national  the 
full  nature  of  the  problem,  the  rationale  behind  the  disci¬ 
pline  being  used,  and  the  expected  outcome  of  the  discipline. 
The  dean  must  not  and  cannot  expect  blind  support  from  the 
national.  The  dean  has  to  earn  support  from  the  national 
by  demonstrating  his  awareness  of  the  problem,  his  knowledge 
of  the  local  chapter,  and  his  skills  In  handling  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  must  be  done  through  the  dean  canfliunlcating  as 
completely  as  possible  with  the  national  and  working  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  national  man  on  the  scene  If  the 
dean  Is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  there. 

In  summary,  the  dean  is  the  man  who  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skills  that  are  the  prerequisite  to  the 
adequate  handling  of  discipline,  especially  group  discipline. 
The  dean  should  enlist  the  aid  and  the  support  of  the  national 
when  a  local  chapter  is  to  be  disciplined  through  the  communi¬ 
cative  process  whenever  possible.  The  national,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  dean's  motives  and  approach  to  disci¬ 
pline  is  healthy,  can  only  play  a  role  that  Is  supportive  of 
the  dean.  The  national  can  best  function  before  discipline 
Is  necessary  through  the  educative  process. 
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Every  fraternity  that  must  be  disciplined  Is  an 
Indication  that  somewhere  the  dean  has  failed.  Every  fra¬ 
ternity  that  Is  disciplined  Is  an  Indication  that  the 
Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  national  fraternity  has  not  been 
accepted  by  the  local  chapter. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER;  Thank  you,  Ed. 

Our  next  presenter  Is  Mr.  Ed  Pollock,  from  Union 
College.  Ed. 

EEAN  EDWARD  POLLOCK  (Dean  of  Students,  Uhlon 
College):  Gentlemen,  It  Is  nice  to  come  Into  a  meeting  of 
NASPA  and  see  so  many  faces  friendly  to  fraternities. 

Since  we  have  had  on  the  program  at  this  meeting 
a  representative  from  Andover  Newton  College,  I  should 
hasten  to  add,  for  the  Information  particularly  of  the  green 
ribbon  wearers,  that  I  do  not  come  from  Union  Theological 
S«nlnary.  (Laughter)  I  come  from  Uhlon  College,  Mother  of 
Fraternities.  And  It  la  with  no  embarrassment  that  I 
Identify  Union  College  as  Mother  of  Fraternities.  I  must 
admit  that  she  got  a  little  dowdy  for  a  while  (laughter) 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  her  back  Into  the  good  graces  of 
the  rest  of  the  family  now. 

As  Ed  has  already  Indicated,  Roland  Patzer,  exer¬ 
cising  his  true  democratic  approach  to  things,  dictated  that 
we  prepare  our  remarks  In  detail.  I  will  not  apologize  be¬ 
yond  that  point  for  having  to  present  them  to  you  In  this 
fashion.  They  will  not  be  any  more  logical  this  way. 
(Laughter) 

The  average  relationship  between  a  college  dean 
and  a  national  fraternity  office  Is  distant  kind  of  cor¬ 
diality  that  enables  the  dean  and  the  field  man  or,  on  rare 
occasions,  the  executive  secretary*  to  meet  easily  and  dis¬ 
cuss  profitably  mutual  problems.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this  that  are  chiefly  a  result  of  personality 
or  local  factors  such  as  a  riot  begun  by  members  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  chapter  directed  against  the  president,  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  dean  himself. 

Even  this  latter  kind  of  event  would  not  preclude 
a  good  working  relationship  between  dean  and  secretary  If 
communication  was  more  satisfactory.  The  fact  Is  that  most 
of  us  have  too  many  things  on  oiir  minds  too  much  of  the  time 
to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  In  communications  that  is 
necessary.  We  do  those  things  that  seem  most  pressing  and 
allow  others  to  slide.  If  we  can  get  to  them,  we  doj  If  not, 
they  simply  do  not  receive  attention. 

My  plea.  If  It  can  be  called  that.  Is,  let  us 
realize  that  communication,  effective  communication,  will 
save  us  more  time  and  trouble  In  the  long  run  If  we  will 
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place  It  high  upon  the  priority  list  of  necessary  actions, 
particularly  In  emergency  situations. 

Many  of  our  emergency  situations  Involve  fra¬ 
ternities  one  way  or  another.  This  Is  not  to  be  considered 
a  critical  remark  directed  against  fraternities,  but  a  be¬ 
lief  that  many  times  our  more  original  thinkers  (at  least 
In  worldly  matters)  are  to  be  found  among  members  of  fra¬ 
ternities-.  We  usually  call  In  chapter  officers  and  fre¬ 
quently  discuss  matters  with  chapter  advisers.  Oftentimes 
we  forget  to  Involve  or  Inform  the  fraternity  secretary  In 
the  national  office  of  what  Is  going  on.  We  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  suspend  a  fraternity  chapter  of  a  national 
organization  without  thinking  of  letting  them  know  what  has 
transpired. 

I  have  heard  of  many  Instances  where  the  national 
fratenilty  learned  of  major  discipline  against  Its  chapter 
from  a  third  p«urty,  such  as  the  secretary  of  another  na¬ 
tional  fraternity  who  happened  to  have  had  a  field  man  on 
the  campus  when  everything  happened.  This  Is  very  difficult 
for  the  fraternity. 

Members  of  the  fraternity,  particularly  among 
alumni,  want  to  know  why  the  national  did  not  step  In  to 
at  least  demonstrate  that  the  national  organization  Is  also 
opposed  to  whatever  It  was  that  the  chapter  did.  They  find 
It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  fraternity  office  did  not 
even  know  about  the  event.  They  read  of  It  In  the  news¬ 
paper  . 

Even  worse  for  the  proper  administration  of  a 
national  fraternity  Is  the  situation  requiring  the  national 
to  follow  a  particular  course  of  action  on  a  campus  without 
any  prior  consultation  about  the  appropriateness  or  work¬ 
ability  of  this  action.  There  have  been  far  too  many  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  national  has  had  to  go  along  with  a  college 
In  a  disciplinary  action,  even  helping  to  enforce  the 
penalty,  without  ever  having  been  consulted  before  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  decided  upon.  This  Is  not  only  poor  adminlstre- 
tlon.  It  Is  bad  manners.  We  all  know  that  the  fraternity 
exists  on  the  campus  by  the  grace  of  the  Institution.  This 
should  not,  however,  be  an  excuse  for  us  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  the  national  fraternity  to  do  Its  best  to 
build  and  maintain  the  Individual  chapter  at  the  highest 
level. 


Before  some  of  you  begin  to  organize  a  lynching 
party  for  me,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  there  Is  another 
side  to  the  coin.  It  has  been  my  personal  experience  and 
that  of  many  other  deans  to  have  the  national  fraternity  de¬ 
cide  on  a  course  of  disciplinary  action  against  Its  chapter 
without  any  prior  discussion  with  the  dean.  Most  often  this 
has  been  the  result  of  poor  scholarship  performance  by  the 
chapter  and  the  attempt  to  Improve  the  situation  by  a  na¬ 
tional  officer  who  fails  to  consider  that  the  removal  of 
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social  privileges  can  be  effective  only  If  enforced  by  the 
dean. 


It  has  been  ny  misfortune  to  be  Informed  of  the 
Impending  suspension  of  one  of  my  chapters  by  means  of  a 
carbon  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chapter  president. 
He  was  also  learning  of  this  for  the  first  time.  I  was  not 
consulted  previously  and  have  not  been  consxilted  yet .  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  even  been  told  what  Is  going 
on  now.  The  action  Is  still  pending  as  far  as  I  know. 


Hy  fellow  panel  members  will  have  more  to  add 
to  the  Hat  of  faults  on  both  sides.  The  real  question 
that  confronts  us  Is  how  to  eliminate  this  problem. 


The  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations  of  KASPA 
has  considered  this  problem  at  length  and  proposed  that 
there  should  be  regular  communication  among  all  parties 
concerned  with  disciplinary  cases  Involving  the  official 
status  of  a  local  chapter  of  a  national  fraternity.  The 
Committee  recommends  further  that  "no  party  should  take 
action  which  Involves  the  Implementation  by  another  party 
if^tjjout  prior  consultation  with  that  party .  The  m€inbei*s 
of  the  Committee  hope  that  all  deans  and  secretaries  will 
accept  and  Implement  this  proposal. 

Speaking  now  for  myself,  I  would  suggest  another 
Idea  to  aid  In  the  Implementation  of  the  recommendations. 
Every  dean  should  write  out  a  set  of  procedures  for  disci¬ 
plinary  action.  This  would  Include  Investigation  of  the 
information  or  complaint,  consultation  with  the  chapter 
president  and  adviser,  a  letter,  telegram  or  phone  call  to 
the  national  office  (secretaries  always  tell  me  to  phone 
collect'.),  a  written  statement  of  charges  that  reflects  In' 
formation  from  your  Investigation  as  well  as  the  chapter's 
side  of  the  Issue,  and  then  the  procedure  for  holding  a 
trial  or  hearing  on  the  charges. 


After  a  decision  has  been  reached,  I  suggest 
that  the  chapter  be  notified  throu^  verbal  and  written 
communication  with  its  president.  Copies  of  this  letter 
should  go  to  the  adviser,  the  national  office  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  other  interested  parties  such  as  the  alumni 
house  corporation  and  the  college  president.  I  follow  the 
practice  of  publishing  a  statement  of  charges  and  findings 
for  general  campus  distribution,  without  naming  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  This  helps  to  reduce  the  value  of  sensational 
treatment  by  the  campus  press . 

In  all  of  my  remarks,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
have  also  been  guilty  of  the  faults  mentioned.  I  will 
attempt  to  mend  my  ways  and  hope  that  you  will  too. 


CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Thank  you,  Ed.  One  of  the  few 
men  I  have  heard  In  a  long  time  who  has  been  willing  to  bare 
his  sins  In  public. 
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EEAN  POLLOCK:  Only  part  of  them. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Our  next  speaker  Is  a  man  who 
has  been  In  the  fraternity  world  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  George 
Toll,  Executive  Secretary  of  A  E  PI. 

MR.  GEORGE  TOLL  (Executive  Secretary,  Alpha 
Epsilon  PI):  My  remailcs,  while  they  are  prepared,  are 
going  to  be  my  personal  Ideas  and  do  not  represent  the 
Secretaries’  Association  of  which  I  happen  to  be  President 
this  year  until  this  summer. 

Secondly,  I  think  Roland  asked  me  to  serve  on 
this  panel  because  we  have  had  the  experience  of  being  a 
guinea  pig  In  his  laboratory  and  that  of  Ed  McGuire's  this 
year. 


It  has  been  a  good  year.  (Laughter) 

If  we  approach  this  topic  with  certain  definite 
guidelines,  perhaps  we  can  reach  some  reasonable  conclusions. 

Plrst,  the  fraternity  chapter  or  members  being 
disciplined  operate  on  the  campus  of  the  sheltering  Insti¬ 
tution.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  decision  In  matters  of 
discipline  must  rest  with  that  Institution  and  the  appropri¬ 
ate  administrative  officials. 

Second,  since  it  is  presumed  to  be  an  education 
Institution,  whatever  disciplinary  measures  are  Invoked 
ou^t  to  be  sound  educationally,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
a  recurrence  and  showing  the  chapter  or  persons  Involved 
the  error  of  Its  or  their  ways.  The  action  ought  not  be 
on  an  eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for  a  tooth  basis. 

Third,  where  possible,  and  where  the  offense  is 
not  one  which  causes  physical  or  monetary  damage  to  third 
parties.  It  ou^t  to  be  kept  within  the  confines  of  the 
campus;  little  is  to  be  gained  by  bringing  in  the  police  or 
other  Investigative  agencies  unless  the  action  Is  so  serious 
in  nature  that  It  could  cause  serious  harm  or  Injury  to  the 
entire  student  body  or  Individuals  not  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  or  the  university. 

Fourth,  fraternities  are  composed  of  people;  all 
kinds  of  people.  Althou^  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  the 
fraternity  Is  to  help  build  better  men,  as  well  as  supple¬ 
ment  the  education  of  the  classroom.  It  Is  largely  a  self- 
governing  unit  composed  of  young  men  who  have  not  yet 
achieved  full  maturity.  Mistakes  in  Judgment,  varying  In 
seriousness,  can  be  expected. 

Fifth,  It  should  be  understood  that  a  fratemlty, 
in  Its  undergraduate  membership,  is  transient  In  membership 
and  that  an  almost  complete  turnover  takes  place  every  two 
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years,  so  that  the  Impact  of  a  disciplinary  action  Is  lost 
on  the  chapter  or  Its  members  within  a  three  to  four  year 
period . 


If  we  accept  the  above  guidelines  as  reasonable, 
then  we  can  examine  the  positions  taken  by  deans,  which 
vary  widely.  In  matters  of  discipline,  and  perhaps  draw  some 
conclusions  which  may  help  us  In  evaluating  these  practices. 

In  the  first  place.  If  the  national  fraternity 
is  to  have  any  responsibility  for  Its  chapters,  as  most 
professional  fraternity  executives  think  It  should,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  should  be  made  aware  at  all  times  of  any  dangerous 
trends  or  symptoms  affecting  Its  chapter  of  which  the  dean 
Is  aware.  Fraternities  have  to  depend  largely  on  volunteer 
workers  for  day-to-day  supervision  of  chapters.  In  many 
cases  the  time  of  these  men,  usually  faculty  or  local  busi¬ 
ness  people.  Is  limited,  and  they  are  not  always  aware  of 
something  going  on  which  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
dean.  If  the  dean  would  let  the  fraternity  secretary  know, 
even  If  It  means  a  long  distance  call  collect,  the  national 
fraternity  at  least  has  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation  before  It  gets  out  of  hand.  It  may  not  succeed,  but 
It  will  usually  make  a  sincere  effort. 

It  certainly  Is  not  educationally  sound  for  a 
dean  to  entrap  a  chapter  by  allowing  It  to  pursue  a  course 
of  conduct  which  he  knows  will  lead  to  discipline.  He 
should  call  the  chapter  officers  In,  In  my  opinion,  advise 
them  of  what  he  has  learned,  and  warn  them  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  If  such  actions  continue.  He  should  also  advise 
them  that  It  Is  his  duty  to  advise  the  national  fraternity 
Qf  the  situation.  If  he  does  this,  the  national  fraternity 
can  work  Jointly  with  him  to  try  to  head  off  any  course  of 
conduct  which  Is  undesirable,  be  It  a  problem  of  drinking, 
hazing  or  Immorality. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  Is  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  and  Its  effect  on  a  chapter  or  the  malefactors 
Involved.  I  question  whether  a  monetary  fine  has  any  real 
value.  If  the  chapter  Is  In  good  financial  position.  It 
makes  little  difference,  and  If  Its  condition  is  poor,  the 
fine  will  merely  make  its  Internal  condition  that  much  worse 
and  may  lead  to  serious  dislocation  Instead  of  rebuilding. 

If  a  fine  Is  imposed.  It  should  be  specifically  stated  that 
It  Is  not  to  come  out  of  the  chapter  treasury  but  Is  to  be 
assessed  on  eveiy  member  proportionately,  or  on  the  Individ¬ 
uals  Involved,  If  the  action  is  limited  to  a  few. 

Closing  the  chapter  house,  forbidding  a  rush  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  Initiation  of  new  members  Is  tantamount  to  pre¬ 
scribing  a  death  penalty.  It  destroys  the  internal  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  chapter,  and,  far  from  assisting  It  to  rebuild. 

It  condemns  It  to  a  deteriorating  situation.  I  can  think  of 
no  situation  where  these  actions  are  warranted  as  having 
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sound  educational  value.  They  are  drastic  and  they  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

Social  probation,  either  limiting  or  closing  the 
social  progp?am  of  the  chapter,  closing  the  house  to  female 
visitors  has  a  definite  value.  In  ray  opinion.  At  ages  17 
to  22,  young  males  are  probably  more  Interested  In  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  opposite  sex  than  at  any  other  time  In  their 
lives,  and  loss  of  this  privilege  Is  considered  Important. 

The  chapter  house  becomes  a  monastery  for  a  period,  varying 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offense  being  punished.  It  Is  true 
that  there  Is  a  danger  Inherent  In  this  type  of  punishment. 
The  members  may  start  roaming  the  hl^ways,  frequenting 
nl^t  clubs  and  roadhouses  In  search  of  the  companionship 
denied  them.  Still  I  believe  that  It  Is  the  most  salutary 
form  of  punishment  for  a  fraternity  chapter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  closing  a  chapter  house 
or  revoking  or  suspending  a  charter  Is  Justified  unless  the 
chapter  Involved  has  a  long  history  of  serious  offenses  and 
seems  Incapable  of  returning  to  good  standing.  A  fraternity 
chapter  Is  not  composed  only  of  the  transient  undergrad\iatesj 
It  Is  also  made  up  of  many  alumni  who  may  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  while  In  school.  When  a  chapter  is  closed  or 
the  charter  revoked,  these  men  are  penalized  Just  as  much 
or  more  than  the  undergraduates  who  may  not  view  the  penalty 
with  as  much  concern  as  the  alumnus.  The  alumnus  becomes  a 
lost  soul  at  homecoming,  and  this  may  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  college,  which  usually  wishes  to  retain  his 
loyalties.  Therefore  this  penalty  ought  only  be  Invoked  If 
a  chapter’s  activities  are  serious,  continuous  and  Incapable 
of  reform. 

I  suppose  what  bothers  many  fraternity  secretaries 
is  that  they  only  hear  about  disciplinary  measures  after  they 
have  been  Invoked  or  after  a  hearing  has  been  held,  or  they 
may  never  hear  at  all  unless  It  Is  brought  to  their  attention 
by  some  member,  undergraduate  or  alumnus.  Sometimes  the 
facts  are  distorted,  and  almost  always  they  are  presented  In 
such  a  fashion  as  to  picture  the  dean  as  the  villain  of  the 
piece.  Coordination  and  full  disclosure  of  Information  re¬ 
lating  to  problems  of  discipline  would  lead  to  better  under¬ 
standing  and  better  handling  of  the  problems. 

After  all,  we  are  living  In  a  rapidly  changing 
society.  I  think  most  of  us  will  admit  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  change  In  moral  standards  or  at  least  a  more  open  and 
flagrant  manner  of  violating  these  standards.  Apartments  for 
undergraduates  are  permitted  on  many  campuses,  and  In  many 
instances  become  a  center  for  what  in  my  day  was  regarded  as 
Improper  conduct.  Undergraduates  look  on  apartments  as  the 
preferred  way  to  live.  They  are  status  symbols  In  the  eyes 
of  his  peers.  The  fraternity  chapter  Is  caught  up  In  this 
changing  pattern.  In  trying  to  preach  the  time-honored 
values  which  were  the  mark  of  a  gentleman.  Its  Job  is  not 


made  easier  by  the  distractions  and  opportunities  offered 
by  the  apartment,  the  drlve-ln,  and  the  automobile.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  chapter  has  a  worthwhile  Job  to  do,  and  In  many 
ways  Is  the  only  campus  agency  that  can  do  It.  The  dormi¬ 
tory  cannot.  I  have  been  In  too  many  dormitories  In  my 
travels  and  have  heard  language  as  filthy  as  I  have  heard 
anywhere  and  certainly  have  seen  many  evidences  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  albeit  their  presence  Is  somewhat  artfully  dis¬ 
guised. 


What  I  am  trying  to  say,  and  perhaps  saying  It 
badly.  Is  that  an  organization  that  preaches  high  Ideals  In 
today's  society  has  Its  work  cut  out  for  It.  It  needs  every 
possible  assistance  from  personnel  administrators  If  they 
feel  that  there  Is  a  place  for  Ideals  on  the  college  campus. 
Penalties  which  seek  to  punish  without  showing  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  the  violation  may  be  as  much  a  product  of 
campus  conditions  as  of  the  fraternity's  program  are  not 
sound  educationally.  We  need  rehabilitation,  not  the  death 
penalty. 


steps : 


In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  suggest  these  simple 


1.  If  a  deteriorating  situation  comes  to  the 
attention  of  a  dean,  he  should  Immediately  contact  the  fra¬ 
ternity's  personnel  officer,  such  as  the  executive  secretary. 
If  need  be  by  collect  telephone. 

2.  If  a  violation  has  already  occurred,  let  the 
secretary  know  Immediately  and  before  any  final  penalty  Is 
levied  there  should  be  a  full-scale  Investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  Incident  and  some  cooperative  action  between 
the  office  of  the  dean  and  the  fraternity's  national  office. 

3.  Entrapment  ou^t  never  to  be  used. 

4.  Penalties  which  cut  off  the  lifeblood  of  the 
chapter  ought  not  to  be  Imposed  until  and  unless  every  other 
method  has  been  attempted,  and  unless  the  chapter  Is  deemed 
Incorrigible. 


5.  The  chapter  ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  a 
violation  of  codes  of  conduct  by  one  or  two  or  even  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  members.  While  the  chapter  should  be  responsible  In 
theory  for  the  conduct  of  Its  members.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  It  can  always  be  completely  effective.  Each  case 
should  be  Judged  on  Its  own  merits  and  the  chapter's  com¬ 
plicity  In  the  violation  by  a  few  Individuals  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

6.  Codes  of  conduct  ought  to  be  enforced.  If  on 
the  books  of  the  university,  and  they  should  be  strictly  en¬ 
forced  In  all  housing  situations,  not  Just  for  fraternities. 
If  codes  are  on  the  books  and  are  not  enforced,  but  are 
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winked  at,  it  la  not  fair  play  to  discipline  a  chapter 
which  goes  along  believing  that  the  code  Is  Inoperable, 
until  someone  puts  the  heat  on  and  a  scapegoat  Is  found. 

7.  If  national  fraternities  have  value,  then 
they  ought  to  be  partners  In  working  out  programs  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  At  least  they  deserve  to  be  consulted.  In 
some  cases  they  may  want  to  take  measures  beyond  those  of 
the  Institution. 

And  last  of  all,  I  believe  we  will  be  seeing 
more  disciplinary  situations  rather  than  less.  I  have  seen 
this  this  year  In  my  own  fraternity,  although  we  have  been 
working  harder  than  ever  to  try  to  correct  situations 
which  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  standards.  I  feel  we  are 
swimming  against  a  tide,  and  I  do  not  know  when.  If  ever, 
the  tide  will  change,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
allow  ourselves  to  drown.  Fraternities  and  deans,  working 
together  In  an  atmosphere  of  understanding,  can  achieve 
substantial  results.  In  my  opinion.  I  hope  the  climate 
for  such  cooperation  can  be  Improved  In  the  future. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Thank  you,  George. 

Our  next  speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  comes 
to  us  with  an  experience  in  student  personnel,  and  as  an 
Executive  Secretary.  Mr.  William  Zerman. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ZERMAN  (Executive  Secretai^r,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta);  Mr.  Patzer,  and  Gentlemen:  Ihe  panel  Is  not  un¬ 
mindful  that  before  us  sit  many  men  who  have  had  consider¬ 
able  fraternity  experience,  some  as  professionals  and  some 
in  student  personnel  work.  I  should  like  to  speak  per¬ 
sonally  to  you  men  for  whom  NASPA  Is  a  new  experience  and 
draw  upon  ray  own,  a  number  of  years  back,  and  say  that  the 
value  you  can  receive  from  NASPA  Is  getting  to  know  the 
deans  of  men  and  the  deans  of  students  on  a  pei^sonal  basis . 
And  from  these  people  you  can  draw  much  advice  during  the 
time  you  are  engaged  in  student  pei^sonnel  work.  This  Is  the 
value,  I  believe,  of  your  experience  here. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  I  shall  also 
read  my  paper.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  Dean  Patzer, 
as  chairman  of  the  NASPA  liaison  committee,  I  believe,  has 
done  one  of  the  finest  Jobs  NASPA  has  done  in  the  fraternity 
area  In  ten  years  or  more. 

You  have  some  reference,  or  will  have,  to  the 
Core  committees  which  he  set  up,  the  meetings  which  he  and 
others  have  had  with  CPSA  and  the  NIC  people,  and  we  believe 
that  the  rapport  between  student  personnel  people,  working 
with  colleges  and  universities,  is  at  Its  highest,  with  the 
College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Association,  and  we  would 


like  very  much  to  have  you  know  that  we  evidenced  this 
and  are  quite  enthused  about  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

I  have  been  asked  to  sei^e  as  anchor  man  to  our 
colleagues  Ed  McOulre,  Ed  Pollock,  and  George  Toll  Inasmuch 
as  I  spent  seven  years  as  a  dean  at  Michigan  and  Dean  of 
Men  at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  now  I  am  rounding  out  seven  years 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Fraternity  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

It  perhaps  is  over-slmpllfylng  the  subject  to  say 
that  I  haVe  three  basic  frustrations  in  regard  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  responsibilities  of  the  college  or  university  and  the 
general  fraternity  on  the  subject  of  undergraduate  chapter 
discipline.  They  are.  In  no  particular  order: 

(1)  The  problem  of  undergraduate  chapter  grad¬ 
uate  brother  advisory  boards  and  their  general  failure  to 
accept  advisory  responsibilities  which  Include  the  general 
area  of  chapter  social  tone  or  manners  and  morals,  and 

(2)  The  Inconsistency  from  campus  to  campus  with 
respect  to  college  and  university  environment  as  reflected 
in  institutional  conduct  codes,  and 

(3)  The  aggravation  whlcli  all  of  us  In  student 
personnel  work  experience  In  our  attempt  to  find  cooperation 
and  an  ultimate  basis  for  discipline  when  It  appears  that 
there  Is  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the  part  of  students  and 
giving  In  on  the  part  of  policy  makers  for  the  elimination 
of  women's  hours,  the  giving  permission  for  women  on  the 
second  floor  of  fraternity  houses,  and  other  like  demands 
which  the  "new  breed"  of  students  desire. 

I  ml^t  also  add  that  some  fraternities  seem  to 
be  bogged  down  In  trial  procedures  and  other  types  of  de¬ 
terrents  which  prevent  the  administrators  of  the  respective 
fraternities  from  moving  In  on  a  situation  with  the  haste 
which  Is. needed  In  order  to  give  the  student  personnel  dean 
Immediate  maximum  cooperation. 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  without  previous 
consultation  with  my  colleagues,  however  I  am  Interested 
In  speaking  for  myself  on  what  we  will  all  agree  to  be  a 
•very  vital  and  Important  subject. 

Prom  the  fraternity  point  of  view,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  not  only  must  play  the  record  over  and  over  again 
for  our  undergraduates  and  those  graduate  advisers,  but  we 
must  continually  play  both  sides  and,  yes,  the  whole  album 
of  music  which  warns  of  possible  pitfalls  which  can  confront 
an  undergraduate  chapter  In  nearly  every  Instance  when 
proper  party  planning  and  proper  levels  of  decorum  are  not 
Insisted  upon. 

I  have  long  advocated,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
since  the  Roanoke  NASPA  meeting,  the  complete  cooperation 
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between  student  personnel  deans  and  professional  fraternity 
men,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  least  as  far  as  my  organ¬ 
ization  Is  concerned,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  co¬ 
operation  has  been  Increasing. 

We  have  observed  that  several  student  personnel 
deans  feel  that  discipline  for  undergraduate  fraternity  rule 
Infractions  on  the  local  campus  are  really  none  of  "national's 
business,  and  we,  of  course,  are  continually  confronted  with 
deans  new  to  the  profession,  without  fraternity  experience, 
who  have  not  chosen  to  communicate  with  us.  However,  these 
Instances  are  rare  and  they  can,  of  course,  be  eradicated 
by  continual  communication  of  one  kind  or  another.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Association 
meeting  with  you  at  NASPA  as  your  guests  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  means  of  communication  which  each  of  us  prize  deeply. 

There  Is  to  be  a  delegation  of  Deans  at  our 
College  Fraternity  Secretaries  Conference  next  July. 

The  Ideal  fraternity  chapter  Is  one  which  has  a 
chapter  adviser  who  can  spend  two  to  five  hours  a  week  with 
a  few  or  all  of  the  undergraduates  and  who  has  backing  him 
up  a  board  of  chapter  advisers  of  four  or  five  dedicated 
men  who  not  only  understand  fraternity  but  who  —  and  most 
Important  of  all  —  know  how  to  work  with  undergraduates  who 
are  continually  testing  their  Independence. 

There  Is  great  need  In  my  own  organization  for 
the  employment  of  a  mature  staff  person  who  can  spend  all 
of  his  time  from  September  to  June  meeting  with  and  working 
with  chapter  advisers  because,  of  course,  they  represent  the 
continuity  which  Is  so  valuable  In  carrying  out  an  advisory 
plan  of  this  kind.  In  my  opinion,  young  men  Immediately  out 
of  college  who  are  employed  as  field  secretaries  cannot  serve 
this  role;  however,  they  do  an  excellent  Job  In  their  peer 
relationship  with  undergraduate  officers  If  their  respective 
fraternities  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  employ  field  men 
who  have  the  maturity  and  character  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
This  becomes  a  problem  these  days  when  well  over  45  percent. 

In  the  case  of  my  fraternity,  of  seniors  go  on  to  graduate 
school,  27  percent  get  married,  and  another  27  percent  go  In¬ 
to  the  military  through  the  ROTC  program. 

To  find  a  young  man  who  has  served  as  chapter 
president  who  Is  either  4-F  or  for  some  other  reason  not 
eligible  for  the  draft,  who  does  not  Immediately  get  married 
and  who  recognizes  the  valuable  contribution  a  field  secre¬ 
tary  position  can  make  to  him  all  of  his  life.  Is  Indeed  a 
rare  find  and  becoming,  unfortunately,  almost  an  Impossibility. 

One  of  the  problems  the  fraternity  professional 
has  In  working  with  the  respective  colleges  and  universities 
Is  that  he  must  re-tool  for  every  phone  call  and  letter  he 
receives  from  the  campus  dean  becavise  of  the  Immediate 


necessity  to  Immerse  himself  completely  and  Immediately 
In  the  framework  of  the  traditions  of  that  campus*  the 
mores,  the  level  of  moral  tone,  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  particular  Institution  wishes 
to  enforce  the  regulations. 

These  situations  vary  Just  as  the  personalities 
of  people  vary.  The  fraternity  administrator  must  report 
to  his  national  board  which  also  must  re-tool  because  they 
may  well  have  closed  up  a  chapter  house  last  week  on  Cam¬ 
pus  A  for  an  Infraction  which  Campus  B  feels  Is  a  matter 
which  can  be  handled  easily  and  effectively  with  a  ten- 
week  probation  period. 

For  example,  for  many,  many  years  the  Fraternity 
of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  had  a  law  which  prohibited  consumption 
of  alcohol  In  any  of  Its  campus  chapter  houses.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  at  the  present  time  one-third  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  at  which  we  have  88  undergraduate  chapters 
permit  drinking  In  fraternity  houses;  therefore,  of  course, 
we  had  to  adjust  and  now  our  rule  says  that  the  chapters 
will  be  expected  to  strictly  comply  with  the  liquor  control 
laws  of  their  respective  states  and  with  local  college  or 
university  regulations. 

Consumption  of  alcohol  easily  accounts  for  90 
percent  of  the  disciplinary  problems  with  which  our  chapters 
are  Involved,  and  I  would  presume  that  the  scholars  could 
easily  correlate  consumption  of  alcohol  with  low  academic 
performance.  Perhaps  the  Fraternity  should  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  change  the  law  once  again,  but  then  there 
would  be  the  problem  of  enforcement,  which  Is  most  difficult 
with  the  already  severe  problem  of  maintaining  advisory 
bodies  for  undergraduate  chapters  to  the  extent  that  they 
should  be  maintained. 

I  personally  feel  that  alcohol  and  fraternity 
housing  do  not  go  hand  In  hand.  Perhaps  fraternity  leaders 
and  university  authorities  should  get  together  on  this . 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  received 
carbon  copies  of  letters  to  some  of  our  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ters  from  their  deans  which  have  outlined  disciplinary 
measures  and  90  percent  of  the  time  the  Infraction  was  not 
known  previously  to  us.  In  other  words,  we  were  not  apprised 
by  the  dean  that  the  chapter  had  broken  campus  rules.  Had 
we  would  have  been  In  a  position  to  cooperate  with 
the  dean  or  the  college  or  university  disciplinary  authority. 
We  find  that  when  the  general  fraternity  and  the  student 
personnel  dean  work  together  In  meting  out  discipline  that 
there  arises  an  Immediate  sense  of  complete  cooperation  which 
can  be  built  upon  for  programming  and  prevention  for  the 
future.  Very  seldom  have  we  been  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
college  or  university  because  of  lack  of  communication. 
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Often  members  of  our  own  fraternity  do  not  re¬ 
port  violations  because  there  is  apparently  some  feeling 
that  only  the  college  or  university  has  primary  concern 
and  interest. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  When 
we  know  of  a  disciplinary  problem  Just  after  it  happens « 
we  attempt  to  handle  the  situation  immediately  and  often 
we  send  a  staff  member  to  that  campus  to  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  dean. 


It  would  be  ray  hope  that  student  personnel  deans 
would  telephone  us  collect  whenever  there  is  an  Infraction 
of  campus-fraternity  rules  which  officially  comes  to  his 
attention,  and  maybe  you  feel  we  are  a  little  sensitive 
about  this,  but  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  collect 
phone  calls.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  desparately 
trying  to  open  up  the  lines  of  communication. 


Often,  if  something  comes  to  him  unofficially, 
we  are  sometimes  in  a  better  position  than  he  is  through 
our  local  and  national  contacts  to  snuff  out  a  potential 
problem. 

When  there  are  individual  rule  infractions,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  me  that  the  chapter  adviser  should  be 
called  in  by  the  dean,  because,  perhaps,  the  fraternity  or¬ 
ganization  can  help  Immensely  in  stral^itening  out  the  young 
man.  There  is  the  feeling,  too,  that  many  deans  feel  that 
what  happens  on  their  campus  involving  their  students  is 
their  business  and  they  would  Just  as  soon  the  general  fra¬ 
ternity  not  be  involved.  In  some  Instances  this  attitude 
has  come  about  because  some  general  fraternities  in  the  past 
and  perhaps  even  now  are  not  organized  administratively  to 
move  immediately  on  disciplinary  problems.  Frankly,  this 
was  the  situation  which  I  was  confronted  with  until  several 
years  ago,  and  now  we  feel  we  are  organized  to  give  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  I  would  assume  that  this  is  true  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases . 

I  feel  that  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries 
Association  mi^t  prepare  a  bulletin,  pamphlet  or  brochure 
which  can  be  given  to  men  who  assume  student  personnel  deans 
positions  for  the  first  time,  outlining  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  organization  and  responsibility  of  the  general  fra¬ 
ternity,  because  far  too  often  deans  who  have  had  no  frater¬ 
nity  experience,  either  personally  or  professionally,  are 
put  into  some  very  difficult  positions.  It  takes  experience 
to  work  with  fraternities  and  perhaps  some  of  us  have  been 
remiss  in  not  being  more  helpful  to  new  deans.  However, 
often  we  have  found  that  some  of  these  men  are  not  very  re¬ 
ceptive  to  help  which  we  may  wish  to  give  them. 

Our  "help"  is  often  misconstrued  as  meddling,  and 
often  too,  misconstrued  as  playing  the  role  of  attempting  to 
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defend  the  fraternity  group  against  the  campus  disciplinary 
authority . 


Sometlnea  when  we  do  go  to  a  campus  where  there 
has  been  a  severe  problem  we  are  merely  requested  to  play 
the  role  of  an  Information  pipeline  back  to  our  boards. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  asked  about  the  degree  of  cooperation 
which  we  will  give  the  dean  In  disciplinary  matters. 

In  ottier  words*  we  are  told  when  we  arrive  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  chapter;  therefore  the  question 
arises  "Why  did  we  come  In  the  first  place?" 

One  of  the  problems  fraternity  avocation  and 
vocational  workers  do  not  canpletely  recognize  Is  that  the 
fraternity  responsibilities  of  the  dean  are  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  his  total  work  load,  and  quite  often  we 
see,  unfortunately,  the  dean  as  one  who  should  give  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  the  fraternity  program.  Perhaps  the 
deans  can.be  helpful  to  the  College  Fraternity  Secretaries 
Association  by  outlining  for  us  exactly  what  his  total  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  so  that  we  can  be  more  sympathetic  to 
the  24-hour  day  you  lead  as  campus  chaplain,  policeman, 
academic  adviser,  father-confessor  to  students,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  personally  prejedlced,  and  I  assume  that  not 
many  faculty  persons  would  agree  with  me,  but  I  believe  the 
student  personnel  dean  Is  the  most  Important  administrator 
on  any  college  campus.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  you  do, 
the  faculty  feel  that  you  are  overpaid,  your  families  know 
that  you  are  overworked,  and  all  of  the  students  believe  you 
are  antl-fraternlty.  (Laughter) 

The  approximately  150  paid  employees  of  the  men's 
fraternities  can  be  most  helpful  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  most  often  many  of  us  are  Interpreting  your  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  your  students.  I  presume  that  nearly  every 
campus  has  fraternity  members  who  feel  that  you  are  not 
sympathetic  to  the  fraternity  Idea.  Some  of  you  are  not,  and 
this  Is  because  a  few  of  you  do  not  really  understand  fra¬ 
ternities,  and  I  think  that  we  professional  fraternity 
leaders  can  take  some  responsibility  for  this. 

However,  you  should  know.  If  you  do  not  know,  that 
fraternity  professionals  are  most  sympathetic  to  the  Job  you 
do  and  are  most  appreciative  for  the  wonderful  help  you  are 
giving  In  helping  to  sustain  the  fraternity  system. 

I  think  there  Is  too  much  paternalism  on  the  part 
of  sane  colleges  and  universities,  and  fraternities  will  not 
thrive  on  paternalism,  and  this  had  been  borne  out,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  by  those  Institutions  which  have  built  elaborate  fra¬ 
ternity  dormitory  systems  for  their  fraternity  men. 
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I  believe  that  fraternities  should  stand  or  fall 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  effort  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  and  graduate  members  expend.  Too  often  many  of  our 
graduate  brothers  do  not  get  Into  the  breach  to  help  be¬ 
cause  we  know  there  Is  a  fraternity  dean  working  2^  hours  a 
day  In  being  "helpful"  to  the  fraternity  program. 

Perhaps  as  In  Long  Beach t  California*  the  frater¬ 
nity  system  can  and  should  operate  separately  from  the 
college  or  university.  This  Is  the  way  fi^aternltles  started. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  undergraduates  are  too  dependent  upon 
having  other  people  do  their  work  for  them*  and  fortunately 
or  unfortunately*  depending  upon  your  point  of  view*  ttiere 
Is  always  someone  around  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  Maybe  If 
the  boys  had  to  pick  up  the  pieces  themselves  more  often  we 
would  develop  more  backbone  for  our  fraternities. 


I  have  evidenced  In  the  past  five  years  that 
national  fraternities  have  done  a  much  better  Job  of  polic¬ 
ing  their  chapters  and  there  seems  not  to  be  fear  or  the 
concern  as  much  as  there  used  to  be  In  putting  chapters  on 
probation  or  even  closing  up  houses. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  that  fra¬ 
ternity  expansion  Is  at  an  all-time  hltfi  and  that  many  of  us 
have  so  many  expansion  opportunities  that  we  cannot  possibly 
take  care  of  all  of  them.  Maybe  we  are  In  the  same  position 
as  the  university  admissions  officer.  We  can  afford  to  close 
up  a  few  of  those  Institutions  which  are  not  doing  the  Job 
and.  Indeed*  pull  out  of  campuses  where  f j?aternltles  are  not 
really  wanted  by  the  policy  making  groups. 

This  latter  thouc^t*  I  think*  Is  an  Important  one. 
Too  many  of  us  are  hanging  on  at  colleges  and  universities 
which  do  not  really  want  fraternities. 

If  the  university  does  not  want  fraternities*  then 
It  Is  not  going  to  provide  the  atmosphere  or  environment  for 
good  fraternity  growth.  This  should  be  a  gentle  hint  for  us. 

I  have  been  frank  and  sincere  In  discussing  some 
areas  which  I  feel  are  Important  to  discuss  at  a  meeting  of 
this  kind.  Because  all  of  us  are  engaged  In  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  work*  I  want  you  to  know  that  most  fraternity 
professionals  understand  your  deep  concems*  responsibilities 
and  pressures. 

Let  us  all  strive  for  greater  understanding  and 
more  cooperation. 

Thank  you. 


CHAIRMAN  PATSSER:  Thank  you*  William. 

First  of  all*  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there 
be  some  retort  to  some  of  the  comments  by  the  panelists.  Do 
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I  have  any  original  taker?  Anybody  want  to  respond? 

MR.  lERMAM:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  toll  Ed  McGuire 
if  he  cooperated  wore  with  the  National  Fraternity  Sec- 
retarlea  he  would  not  have  some  of  the  problems  he  Is  having 
at  Rhode  Island.  I  think  It  Is  ridiculous,  Ed,  to  say  that 
you  do  not  think  the  national  offices  can  be  helpful  In 
disciplinary  situations.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you 
atgree  with  me  or  not.  Maybe  you  disagree. 

ffsw  L.  BUCKNE  COOPER  (Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
South  Carolina):  I  was  going  to  agree  with  Mr.  lerman.  In¬ 
sofar  as  Dean  McGuire's  remarks  were  concerned. 

He  said,  I  believe,  that  the  reason  that  the 
national  fraternities  cannot  help  a  local  chapter.  In  the 
area  of  discipline.  Is  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
dynamics  or  the  sub-groups.  The  national  fraternity  did 
not  understand  the  sub-groups  or  the  dynamics  within  the 
local  chapter. 

I  wonder  If  the  administration  knows  the  sub¬ 
groups  —  and  I  am  an  administrator  —  the  sub-groups  and 
the  dynamics  of  each  of  the  chapters  located  on  his  campus. 
Certainly  we  know  some  of  the  sub-groups  and  some  of  the 
dynamics,  but,  certainly,  doesn't  the  national  fraternity 
know  some  of  these  through:  their  field  secretaries,  and  so 
forth? 

I  would  disagree  with  Dean  McGuire  that  we  as 
administrators  do  not  always  know  the  sub-groups,  and  that 
the  national  fraternities,  while  they  may  not  know  all  of 
th«n,  certainly  know  some  of  them  and  can  be  effective  In¬ 
struments  . 

BEAN  PARKER  P.  ENWRIGHT  (Assistant  Dean  of  Men, 
Unlverlsty  of  Pittsburgh):  I  think  I  lie  somewhere  In  the 
middle  here. 

We  certainly  know  some  of  the  sub-group  dynamics. 

I  do  not  know  about  your  brand  new  field  secretaries,  but  I 
have  been  on  the  fraternity  side  of  the  fence,  as  Bill  is 
now,  more  or  less  In  reverse.  I  think  a  good  secretary  can 
get  Into  a  chapter  about  two  days  and  he  is  going  to  know  a 
heck  of  a  lot,  and  If  we  cooperate  on  this  we  can  square 
this  thing  away. 

But  I  would  like  to  get  Into  this  thing  that 
McGuire  said.  I  think  many  times  a  national  fraternity, 
where  you  have  the  Individual  responsibility  of  men,  has  no 
business  In  what  may  be  perhaps  a  highly  personal  offense. 

In  •which  the  chapter  Is  not  Involved  as  an  organization;  but 
Involved  with  organizational  responsibility,  yes,  I  think  we 
had  better  have  the  national . 
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But  In  the  Individual  thing.  Bill,  I  think  many 
times  the  chapter  would  simply  create  a  crisis  situation. 

MR.  JBRMAN:  Yes,  my  statement,  Parker,  was  that 
the  chapter  adviser  should  step  Into  the  breach.  If  the 
dean,  of  course,  feels  him  to  be  competent.  That  has  been 
one  of  my  problems.  I  have  assumed  that  too  many  advisers 
are  doing  their  Job.  I  have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way. 

But  If  we  have  some  good  ones  there  who  will  get  In  the 
breach,  the  dean  would  probably  know  him.  If  he  did  not 
know  him,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  the  Job. 

DBAN  McOUIHE:  I  was  trying  to  delay  responding 
to  this,  until  I  finished  my  cough  drop,  but  I  think  I  had 
better  get  Into  It  before  I  get  clobbered  all  over. 

The  suggestion  I  made  goes  In  part  something  like 
this:  That  If  we  really  want  to  change  behavior,  the  only 
time  that  a  discipline  situation  evolves  Is  when  there  Is 
something  wrong  somewhere,  and  behavior  has  to  be  changed. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  a  social 
scientist  Is  faced  with  Is  changing  the  bAavior  of  an  In¬ 
dividual.  When  you  compound  the  behavior  of  an  Individual 
and  attempt  to  change  the  behavior  of  a  group.  It  becomes 
that  much  more  difficult,  I  believe.  In  almost  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  numbers  Involved. 

My  suggestion  Is  that  the  national  fraternity  does 
not,  and  perhaps  should  not  know,  and  need  not  know  the  lo¬ 
cal  and  particular  and  peculiar  dynamics  of  a  local  of  a 
national  fraternity.  The  dean  or  the  administrator  had 
better  know  what  these  dynamics  are,  because  this  Is  his 
direct  responsibility  and  this  Is  one  of  the  charges  given 
to  him  by  his  board  of  trustees  and  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  . 


And  It  Is  my  feeling  that  If  behavior  Is  to  be 
changed  the  problem  has  to  be  definitively  understood  before 
the  rl^t  kinds  of  discipline  actions  can  be  applied  to  get 
that  behavior  to  change. 


I  am  too  afraid  that  frequently  what  we  do,  as 
deans,  is  deal  with  symptoms.  If  there  Is  a  big,  raunchy 
beer  party,  what  we  do  Is  make  sure  that  we  circle  the  fra¬ 
ternity  with  armed  guards  and  rules  and  regulations  so  there 
Is  not  another  beer  party  overtly  and  forget  that  perhaps 
there  is  something  more  important  than  a  simple  beer  party, 
that  if  they  are  engaging  In  a  beer  party,  there  may  be 
reasons  why ,  other  than  they  want  a  glass  of  beer. 


My  concern  is  not  with  dealing  with  the  symptom, 
but  dealing  with  the  total  malaise  that  may  be  In  a  group 
situation.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  look  to  change  a 
group,  to  get  a  group  to  look  differently,  rospond  different 
ly,  and  be  different,  unless  they  Intimately  know  what  the 
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pTOblem  is. 

I  an  not  suggesting^  Blll«  that  the  dean  go  off 
half-cocked  by  himself  and  attempt  to  do  something.  I 
Indicated  that  the  dean  has  a  heavy,  a  very  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  to  Indicate  to  the  national  what  the  problem  Is, 
how  the  dean  Intends  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  what 
the  expected  outcomes  of  all  these  three.  In  close  con¬ 
junction  with  one  another,  happen  to  be. 

MR.  ZERMAN:  I  have  an  observation  which  may  or 
may  not  be  helpful. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  dean  of  men  the  students 
often  thought  that  there  were  spies  around  and  all,  and 
you  deans  who  are  deans  longer  than  I  was  can  bear  this  out 
perhaps . 


In  a  dean  of  men's  office  It  Is  sort  of  a  com¬ 
munication  center  —  letters,  telephones,  people.  You  seem 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  because  people  send  information  to 
you.  I  think  that  our  field  secretaries,  and  our  board, 
perhaps,  are  continually  amazed  that  those  of  us  who  are 
executive  secretaries  and  have  prime  responsibility  know  as 
much  as  we  do  about  undergraduate  chapters. 

Now,  again,  we  are  In  the  same  position  as  the 
dean.  It  la  a  24-hour-a-day  Job.  There  are  telephones, 
telegraph,  letters,  people.  For  example,  at  a  meeting  like 
this,  we  have  88  chapters,  and  I  got  In  yesterday  afternoon 
and  I  met  50  of  the  88  deans  of  men  or  students.  Many  of 
you  have  talked  with  me  about  problems.  I  have  shared  prob¬ 
lems  with  you.  This  Is  a  way  of  communication.  I  think  you 
might  be  surprised  to  know,  really,  how  much  these  national 
officers  do  know  about  your  campus,  particularly  as  It  Is 
reflected  against  the  other  campuses  In  the  country ,  which 
we  continually  visit.  We  visit  your  office,  and  we  learn 
Information  which  we  carry  to  another  campus,  and  vice  versa. 
We  sometimes  bring  Information  about  personality  or  character 
problems  within  the  chapter  to  you  as  the  dean. 


We  must  always  knock  on  wood,  but  It  Is  Interesting 
to  me,  every  day  and  In  Increasing  amounts,  how  much  we  do 
know  about  the  personalities,  the  leadership  qualities,  or 
lack  of  it,  of  the  undergraduate  chapters,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  maintaining  a  high  moral  tone,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  or  are  not  cooperating  with  university  traditions 
and  regulations.  And  there  are  always  at  least  a  dozen  grad¬ 
uates  around  chapters  who  can  help  with  this  interpretation 
who,  unfortunately,  quite  often  only  appear  at  a  time  of 
crisis . 

But  the  communication  seems  to  be  there.  In  our 
positions.  Just  as  It  Is  in  the  position  of  the  dean  of  men, 
or  dean  of  students,  or  fraternity  dean. 
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VICE  PRESIEBNT  JAMBS  B.  CAMPBELL  (Vice  President 
Student  Personnel*  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology):  I 
have  three  points*  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

First  of  all*  I  wish  that  the  representatives  fron 
the  fraternities  would  take  back  the  concept  that  when  we 
ask  for  assistance  that  they  would  give  It  to  us.  On  three 
separate  occasions  I  have  asked  and  have  not  received  any 
response . 

The  second  thing*  I  think  discipline  should  be 
the  self -discipline  of  the  fraternity*  and*  ty  golly*  you 
had  better  let  th«n  do  It  themselves.  They  can*  If  you  are 
going  to  work  with  than*  let  than  discipline  themselves* 
and  they  can  discipline  their  own  kind. 

The  third  point*  If  we  are  going  to  accept  fra¬ 
ternities*  then  we  had  better  work  with  the  total  structure 
system  of  the  fraternity  and  go  to  the  national  officers* 
those  who  are  "In  the  know." 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Does  anybody  want  to  react  to 

that? 

We  have  a  visiting  guest  today*  Vice  President  of 
Purdue  Dhlverslty. 

VICE  PRBSIEEIfP  DON  MALIETT  (Vice  President*  Purdue 
University):  I  have  no  business  being  here*  I  guess*  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  belong  anywhere. 

MR.  ZERMAN;  I  can  say  proudly  that  Is  the  man 
who  got  me  Into  this  In  19^*  and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MALLETT:  Thank  you. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  connected  with  university 
work*  personnel*  and  administration*  we  have  operated  under 
a  misconception*  or  a  state  of  confusion  on  this  whole  area. 
We  talk  about  discipline*  but  you  can  only  discipline  when 
you  have  had  a  violation  of  a  rule  or  of  a  more*  or  whatever 
It  may  be. 

In  most  Instances  there  Is  complete  confusion  as 
to  whose  rule  has  been  violated.  I  will  confess  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  statenent  from  all  of  the  national  fraternities 
as  to  what  rules  they  have  governing  their  chapters.  I  am 
inclined  to  think*  as  an  ex-member  of  one  fraternity  and 
having  worked  with  a  number  of  them  in  one  way  or  another* 
that  we  probably  do  not  have  very  many. 

Therefore,  when  a  chapter  Is  out  of  line  there  Is 
some  question  as  to  who  acts*  because  whose  rule  has  been 
violated?  Certainly  the  national*  In  my  humble  opinion*  has 
no  business  moving  if  the  university’s  rules  have  been  vio¬ 
lated*  until  the  university  asks  for  It. 
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I  shall  not  belabor  this  point  further.  I  think 
you  see  what  I  nean«  and  I  think  this  needs  clarification 
sJ.!  'ttie  way  through*  thoujdi*  In  ny  humble  opinion*  between 
universities  and  the  fraternity.  I  think  It  Is  very  cloudy. 

Secondly*  we  have  talked  about  communication*  and 
we  have  been  Invited  to  make  collect  calls  to  the  various  na¬ 
tional  offices.  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  very  many  collect 
calls*  and  I  shan't*  gentlemen.  We  can  pay  for  It  as  well  as 
you  can*  and  I  wotild  Just  as  soon  pay  for  It  as  have  the 
house  bills  raised  for  the  students.  But  I  am  not  sure  this 
Is  the  channel  of  coianunlcatlon  that  you  want  either.  If  we 
have  a  problem  on  the  Purdue  campus*  I  think  our  first  point 
of  contact  will  be  the  alimml  adviser  of  the  chapter.  If  he 
Is  bypassed*  and  If  the  province  officer*  whatever  he  may  be 
called*  Is  bypassed*  I  think  we  are  In  error.  I  think  we 
must  go  up  the  channel  of  communications  If  we  are  going  to 
do  our  Job.  If  I  were  alumni  adviser  and  the  chapter  was  In 
trouble  and  the  dean  called  the  national  office  and  did  not 
call  me  I  would  be  madder  than  hell*  and  I  think  I  would  tell 
them  to  go  to  hell*  and  I  think  you  would  too. 

I  think  you  make  a  mistake*  Mr.  Secretaries*  when 
you  suggest  we  call  the  national  office.  I  think  we  should 
notify  the  adviser  and  let  him  call  the  national  office*  and 
If  you  think  It  Is  Important  enough*  you  can  then  call  back 
and  pay  for  It  from  your  end  of  the  line. 

I  confess  I  have  forgotten  my  next  point.  I  will 
remendier  It  after  a  while.  Those  are  at  least  two  that  con¬ 
cern  me. 

CHAIRMAN  FATHER:  Thank  you*  Mr.  Mallett. 

I  should  not  like  to  parrot  his  remarks*  but  I 
must  confess*  with  the  variety*  Just  as  we  have  a  variety 
of  Institutions*  we  have  a  variety  of  fraternities  and  the 
way  they  operate*  and  this  Is  a  very  difficult  area  which 
needs  some  definition. 

ISAN  JOHN  P.  OWIN  (Dean  of  Students,  Beloit 
College):  I  would  like  to  support  Don's  request  with  regard 
to  rules  regarding  the  fraternities.  I  would  like  to  also 
suggest*  and  I  do  not  know  the  exact  procedure  for  doing 
Idils  —  Pred  will  know  —  I  would  like  to  see  this  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Panhellenlc.  I  frankly  feel  that  the 
relationships  I  have  with  our  national  fratemltles  are  excep¬ 
tionally  better  than  with  the  National  Panhellenlc.  Maybe  It 
Is  Just  part  of  a  woman  to  be  mysterious  (laughter)  but  I 
think  the  Panhellenlc  Is  even  more  mysterious. 

Now*  we  have  had  two  national  chapters  pulled  off 
our  campus  within  the  past  two  years.  We  have  been  notified 
by  the  Panhellenlc  that  they  have  been  terrible  chapters  for 
several  years.  It  Is  strange  that  they  both  were  and  have 


been  two  of  our  strongest  chapters  on  campus «  and  we  should 
have  known  what  was  wrong.  We  were  not  told.  They  were 
Jeziced  off  the  campus,  and  this  has  created  a  very  hard  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  other  groups  and  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  I  think  It  would  be  a  great  Idea  If  we  could  somehow 
get  that  passed  throu^  Panhell enlc. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Are  you  making  that  a  motion? 

IXAN  OWIN:  I  would  be  glad  to. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER;  I  do  not  know  If  this  Is  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  — 

pipAw  CWIN:  May  I  move  that  that  be  transmitted 
as  a  motion  to  the  Executive  Committee?  I  know  we  have  a 
representative  of  NIC  here,  and  perhaps  they  could  do  It  too. 

DEAN  BEN  E.  DAVID  (Dean  of  Men,  university  of 
Miami):  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER;  All  in  favor  say  aye;  all 
opposed.  Excuse  me.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

All  In  favor  signify  by  saying  aye;  all  opposed. 

It  is  carried. 

MR.  RICHARD  R.  FLETCHER  (Executive  Secretary, 

Sigma  Nu  Fraternity) ;  I  would  like  to  conment  about  the 
regxU-ations  at  the  national  fraternity  level. 

Although  I  am  not  a  veteran  in  the  Fraternity 
Secretaries  Association,  most  of  us  have  at  one  time  faced 
a  dilemma  of  a  national  rule.  Diversity  and  variety,  re¬ 
flected  In  fraternity  practices,  make  It  virtually  Impossible 
that  you  write  a  rule  which  Is  uniform  In  its  applicability 
to  100,  to  150,  or  even.  In  one  case  to  date,  200  chapters. 

Ab  a  result,  the  absence  of  rules  can  perhaps  be  counteracted 
by  the  presence  of  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  area  of  clarification  ml^t 
be  achieved  if  we  were  generally  agreed  that  fraternities  In 
general  enunciate  standards  not  because  they  wish  to  avoid 
the  Implicit  and  explicit  but  because  they  have  no  choice. 

They  enunciate  standards  which  become  explicit  and  Implicit 
in  terms  of  Institutional  rules  and  regulations. 

If  this  adds  a  bit  to  the  dilemma,  I  regjret  it, 
but  It  certainly  has  been  a  portion  of  my  dilemma.  I  am  often 
asked  "What  are  your  rules  in  this  case?"  We  miMt  turn  again 
to  the  generalization  which  applies  In  the  area  of  alcoholic 
beverages  —  "Our  rules  must  necessarily  be  yours." 

DEAN  SHERMAN  E.  SMITH  (Dean  of  Students,  Uhlversity 
of  New  Mexico) ;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  na¬ 
tional  executive  secreatrles  do  or  should  do  about  assuring 
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tdi6in86lvM  of  the  qualifications  and  caliber  of  local 
alumni  advisers.  This,  In  our  experience.  Is  the  weak 
link. 


I  can  cite  you  one  alumni  adviser  whom  I  could 
Identify  but  won't  who  turns  out  not  only  not  to  put  the 
brakes  on  Inappropriate  adolescent  behavior  but  partici¬ 
pates  In  It. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Would  either  of  the  two  panel¬ 
ists  care  to  react? 

MR.  2ERMAN;  It  Is  where  we  are  weak.  There  Is 
no  question  about  it  that  this  Is  a  weak  area.  I  can  only 
say  that  In  the  case  of  my  organization,  when  a  chapter 
adviser  Is  needed,  we  look  to  the  undergraduate  chapter  for 
recommendations.  We  further  look  to  the  section  chief,  who 
Is  the  province  chief,  or  whatever  you  happen  to  call  him, 
for  appointment,  and  In  most  cases  there  are  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  local  alumni  who  would  sustain  the  appointment 
or  the  recommendation  made  by  the  undergraduate  chapter. 

The  problem  I  have  been  confronted  with  Is 
attempting  to  find  enough  candidates  from  whom  we  could 
choose  a  good  one,  and  unfortunately  and  too  often  we  take 
the  first  one  who  comes  along. 

I  think  your  point  Is  very  well  taken,  and  this 
la  why  I  recommended  or  am  recommending  to  my  organization 
that  we  have  someone  to  work  In  this  particular  area  full¬ 
time,  who  is  on  the  road  and  who  can  Interview  some  of 
these  people.  This  Is  a  weakness  in  ray  organization.  I 
believe  that  there  are  others,  probably,  and  I  cannot  speak 
for  all  58  fraternities,  but  there  are  others  who  perhaps 
are  a  little  further  along  In  their  organization  than  we 
are  In  this  area  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  the  Ideal,  of  course.  Is  to  Interview 
candidates  and  to  make  sure  they  know  what  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  are,  and  all  the  rest  of  It. 

MR.  REX  A.  SMITH  (Executive  Secretary,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon):  I  want  to  answer  Don  Mallett's  question  a  minute 
ago. 


As  you  know,  you  receive  a  list  of  our  require¬ 
ments  of  our  undergraduate  advisers  for  the  year,  and  also 
the  statement  "call  collect  when  you  need  to."  But  the 
reason  for  that,  Don,  la,  as  Bill  says,  we  do  not  have  good 
advisers  In  all  chapters.  We  try  to  cover  the  whole  thing 
at  once.  Certainly,  when  we  have  gotten  Into  some  very 
serious  difficulties  this  year  —  we  had  the  first  three  of 
our  chapters  suspended  because  we  had  poor  alumni  support, 
^0  have  had  calls  from  the  deans,  which  we  welcome  most 

heartily. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  MALLETT:  Rex,  where  you  have  a 
good  one,  wouldn't  you  prefer  you  start  with  him? 

MR.  SMITH:  Oh,  yes,  go  through  the  channels. 

If  the  man  was  good,  you  would  know  him  too,  because  he 
Is  In  your  office. 

VICE  PRESIEENT  MALLETT:  Sure,  that  Is  right. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Any  other  secretary  who  wishes 
to  speak  to  the  point  made  by  our  colleague  from  New  Mexico? 

What  are  nationals  doing  to  Improve  this? 

EEAN  SHERMAN  SMITH:  I  would  Just  comment  a 
little  further.  If  they  lean  on  the  alumni  adviser  for 
sound  advice,  and  even  for  perhaps  a  hand  In  discipline, 
this  system,  of  Itself,  often  Invites  trouble. 

EEAN  GWIN:  Why  Isn't  this  a  good  place  for  co¬ 
operation  between  the  organization  and  the  Institution? 

Why  couldn't  you  ask  for  suggestions  from  the  dean? 

I  had  an  exeunple  like  this  on  ray  campus .  If  they 
had  been  In  touch  with  me,  I  would  have  said  absolutely  no. 

I  knew  the  adviser.  He  had  graduated  several  years  before 
and  I  definitely  would  not  have  advised  It. 

But  why  couldn't  you  set  up  a  system  where,  before 
you  appoint  an  alumni  adviser,  you  at  least  contact  the 
dean? 

MR.  ZERMAN:  It  Is  a  good  Idea.  This  Is  very  good. 

EEAN  POLLOCK:  I  know  It  Is,  and  that  Is  what  I 
want  to  speak  about.  (Laughter)  I  do  not  want  you  to  steal 
my  thunder.  (Laughter) 

I  have  had  occasion  over  the  some  twelve  years 
that  I  have  been  a  student  personnel  officer  to  be  asked 
numerous  times,  by  field  secretaries,  executive  secretaries, 
both  In  person  and  by  mall,  to  recommend  a  good  adviser  for 
a  chapter,  and  where  I  have  known  someone  to  have  an  Inters 
est  In  the  chapter  or  to  be  the  kind  of  person  In  whom  an 
Interest  could  be  developed,  I  have  gladly  made  this  recom¬ 
mendation  . 

Oftentimes  the  fraternity  Is  coming  to  the  dean 
to  ask  because  they  have  exhausted  all  possibilities  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  have,  on  occasion,  found  myself  unable  to  make 
a  recommendation,  even  a  good  suggestion,  but  I  have  found 
that  where  there  has  been  a  bad  adviser  or  a  poor  adviser  and 
I  have  asked  the  national  office  to  consider  what  It  might  do 
about  this,  he  Is  gone  before  I  have  heard  from  them  again. 
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In  one  Instance  a  province  chief  was  removed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  complaint  that  I  registered  with  the  national 
office  about  him.  I  was  a  little  bothered  by  this  because 
I  thought  that  maybe  he  was  more  effective  elsewhere  than 
he  had  been  at  Union;  however,  they  chose  to  move  on  this. 

This  Is  an  example  to  me  of  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  on  the  part  of  most  fraternity  executive  secre¬ 
taries,  professionals,  and  I  think  that  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  a  point  that  Don  spoke  about  a  few  moments  ago,  on 
going  through  the  adviser.  It  has  been  partially  answered. 

Oftentimes  the  adviser  Is  one  of  the  poorly  In¬ 
formed  links  In  the  fraternity  chain,  not  knowing  what  the 
procedures  are  and  not  knowing  what  he  should  do.  Some  of 
them  will  regard  a  situation  as  being  far  less  serious  than 
It  Is  In  truth  and  make  the  Judgment  that  the  national 
office  does  not  need  to  be  Informed.  My  own  feeling  Is  that 
you  Inform  both.  Just  to  make  sure. 

If  the  adviser  says  "I'm  going  to  call  Rex  Smith," 
okay,  let  him  call,  and  then  probably  I  would  get  a  call 
from  Rex  Smith  within  a  half  hour. 

That  Is  all  right.  But  I  cannot  depend  upon  the 
average  chapter  adviser  to  know  enough  about  fraternity  pro¬ 
cedures  to  do  this,  and  I  think  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  several  national  fraternities  to  Improve  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

I  know  that  there  are  fraternities  that  bring  In 
the  adviser  each  year  at  their  leadership  school.  Do  you  do 
this  In  SEA? 

MR.  REX  SMITH;  We  try  to  do  It  whenever  we  can. 

DEAN  POLLOCK;  I  know  that  Phi  Delt  Is  doing  It 
and  scsne  others.  This  Is  In  answer  to  some  other  question 
about  what  can  be  done  about  It.  I  think  that  If  money  were 
no  object  every  national  fraternity  would  probably  haul  In 
every  fraternity  worker  that  they  could  get  to  come  to  the 
leadership  school,  or  national  convention,  local  workshops, 
or  area  workshops.  But  money  Is  a  problem.  It  la  a  problem 
not  only  for  us  on  the  college  campus  but  It  Is  a  problem 
for  the  national  fraternity. 

As  membership  committee  of  Delta  Ups 11 on  —  that 
Is  the  glorious  national  office  that  I  hold  —  I  am  at  least 
privy  to  some  of  the  problems  of  my  fraternity  and  I  know 
that  we  simply  lack  the  funds  to  do  all  of  the  things  that 
we  would  like  to  do  as  a  national  organization.  We  will  do 
all  we  can  In  spreading  that  money  out.  We  will  attempt  to 
send  out  literature,  Ed,  that  will  help  to  educate  the 
undergraduate  chapter  In  the  proper  performance  of  Its  func¬ 
tions.  We  will  run  our  leadership  school  every  year,  even 


though  they  get  Pollock  there  to  participate  In  It.  I 
think  that  la  a  mistake.  (Laughter) 

BEAN  McOUIRE:  I  agree.  (Lau^ter) 

BEAN  POLLOCK:  I  was  waiting  for  somebody  to 
agree.  There  are  no  fellow  D.U. 's  here  who  can  work  with 
me. 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done^ 
and  I  have  attempted  to  cover  the  waterfront  In  speakings 
so  that  I  will  not  have  to  get  up  again. 


CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  There  Is  a  gentleman  back  there 
where  I  cannot  see.  This  pillar  Is  In  front  of  me. 

man  B.  JAMES  BORRESON  (Uhlverslty  of  Maryland): 

I  would  like  to  make  three  points,  like  Don,  but  I  forget 
the  third  one.  (Laughter) 


The  veiTT  first  one  deals  with  the  personnel  sent 
out  by  the  office  of  the  fraternity  to  the  several  campuses 
across  the  country  where  chapters  are  located.  I  have 
sensed,  and  I  think  somewhat  knowledgeably,  that  upon  entry 
Into  the  office  the  game  of  gamesmanship  begins. 

The  man  may  have  spent  three  days  on  the  campus 
with  his  chapter,  has  considerable  knowledge.  His  point, 
generally  speaking.  Is  to  find  out  what  I  know  about  that 
particular  chapter,  and  what  I  do  not  know,  and  how  It  com” 
pares  with  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know.  It 
strikes  me  this  Is  an  attltudlnal  problem,  that  If  we  are 
mutually  Interested  In  this  kind  of  an  enterprise  and  Its 
social  utility  In  education  for  the  future,  that  this  atti¬ 
tude  has  got  to  change. 

I  will  no  longer  see  men  coming  from  national 
offices  of  fraternities  unless  they  are  the  top  man  In  the 
national  fraternity  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  cat 
and  mouse  game  has  no  appeal  to  me.  I  am  Interested  In  the 
students  of  the  university,  one  and  all,  whether  they  are 
In  dorms  or  whether  they  commute  or  live  In  a  fraternity 
house . 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  find  one  of  these 
youngsters  who  comes  by  who  comes  with  this  prwslse  In  mind 
that  we  have  a  mutual  task  In  which  we  are  engaged,  rather 
than  what  we  call  route  one,  or  the  boulevard,  or  the  hill, 
and  the  fraternity  system  shall  ever  be  twain  and  that  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  do  Is  figure  out  who  knows  what  about 
whom.  That  relates  back  to  the  very  question  that  you  are 
discussing  here  today  about  discipline. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  moot 
large  Institutions  have  now  the  resources  throujji  automatic 
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data  processing  ~  and  I  will  not  give  a  title  to  the 
equipment  Involved  —  that  would  enable  fraternities  to 
grow  very  substantially,  very  rapidly  on  campuses  where 
they  are  currently  established,  and  also  to  gi^w  elsewhere 
on  other  campuses,  and  within  the  next  two  or  three  yeare 
you  are  going  to  find,  1  think,  that  will  be  the  unusual 
Institution,  mostly  private,  that  will  be  under  10,000  In 
size,  and  therefore  unable  to  afford  perhaps  this  kind  of 
equlimient . 


Speaking  for  my  own  school,  we  spend  something 
like  $4,000  a  year  on  gathering  Information  on  students 
interested  In  fraternities  In  varying  degrees,  and  for  the 
seven  years  I  have  been  at  Maryland  only  one  fraternity 
has  made  use  of  this  Information,  because  essentially  the 
beliefs  are  way  behind  the  times.  The  changes  have  come. 
They  have  come  and  gone,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
fraternities  have  not  taken  advantage  of  It. 

Now,  what  Is  the  essence  of  fraternity? 

As  the  French  say,  everything  that  Is  bom  begins  to  die. 

I  think  this  Is  true  of  fraternities.  Its  great  virtue  Is 
Its  closeness,  the  Intimacy,  the  friendship,  the  warmth, 
the  home  base  from  which  one  can  explore.  This  Is  also  its 
great  vice,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  campus  so 
that  group  one  becomes  a  kind  of  barrier  point,  the  dean's 
office  the  nemesis,  and  this  Is  reflected  In  turn  from  those 
personnel  people  who  come  by  and  are  generally  fresh  out  of 
college,  to  visit  the  several  chapters  and  to  visit  the 
deans,  and  to  go  through  what  I  would  refer  to  as  ritualistic 
behavior.  It  gets  none  of  us,  I  think,  anywhere. 

If  we  can  begin  to  make  some  changes  In  some  of 
these  attitudlnal  forms,  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  discipline  at  all,  because  to  me  this  Is  the  symptom. 
Just  like  a  financial  instability  Is  a  symptom.  Pledge 
class.  In  terms  of  numbers.  Is  a  symptom.  A  low  Initiation 
grade  la  a  symptom. 

This  dealing  with  symptoms.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the 
long  haul  gets  us  absolutely  nowhere  until  we  begin  to  get 
at  the  root  cause.  You  all  know  that  we  tend  to  associate. 

If  we  are  student  personnel  workers,  when  we  go  to  the 
faculty  club,  typically  we  sit  down  with  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  workers,  and  you  do  not  Join  the  physicists.  And  the 
same  Is  true,  I  think.  In  terms  of  students.  In  terms  of 
physicists,  or  In  terms  of  any  other  group.  It  has  both  Its 
virtues  and  Its  vices  Inherent  In  It. 

If  we  do  not  get  around  to  taking  a  different 
kind  of  look  about  what  Is  happening  across  the  country.  In 
terms  of  fraternities,  I  think  we  are  talking  about  really 
nonsense.  Discipline  Is  not  a  specific  In  and  of  Itself. 

It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  something  that  Is  much  broader. 
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standards «  for  example*  were  mentioned.  On  my 
own  campus  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  our 
students*  for  example*  do  not  dress  for  dinner.  They  do 
not  sing  fraternity  songs.  They  do  not  wait  for  the  house 
mother  to  sit  down.  They  do  not  honor  ttie  office  of  the 
president*  or  whoever  he  may  be. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  It  seems  to 
me  for  the  future  will  solve  not  only  the  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  but  a  whole  hoot  of  other  kinds  of  problems  If  the 
dean  and  the  national  office*  or  the  local  fraternity  ad¬ 
viser*  whomever  It  may  be*  can  get  together  on  the  basis 
that  we  have  a  common  kind  of  goal  *  that  we  are  not  operat¬ 
ing  two  separate  kinds  of  enterprises . 

I  think  you  see  the  reflection  of  the  two  separate 
enterprises  philosophy  and  Its  consequences  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Until  we  can  get  over  that  huiTdle*  It  seems  to  me  ttiat 
we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  a  crisis*  and  we  are  dealing 
with  mechanics*  because  what  led  up  to  that  crisis  was  a 
long  time  aborning. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  out  of  the  national 
office  every  young  guy  you  send  around  to  visit  you  say* 
"Share  all  the  Information  you  have  with  the  dean;  he's 
Interested  In  doing  the  same  kind  of  Job  you  are*"  and  vice 
versa  ou^it  to  come  from  the  top  man  In  the  student  person¬ 
nel  program.  Wien  I  think  you  will  have  fewer  of  the  kinds 
of  problems  with  which  I  think  you  are  dealing  now*  with 
symptoms*  and  It  Is  Just  like  a  fever  In  a  patient  rather 
than  with  an  Infection  Itself . 

You  see*  I  forgot  my  third  point*  Don.  (Laughter) 

DIRECTOR  MARC  S.  SALISCH  (Director*  Student  Actlvl 
ties.  Pace  College):  Ed,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
with  you  regarding  your  final  comment.  Your  statement  was 
that  discipline,  you  feel,  is  an  indication  that  somewhere 
the  dean  has  failed.  I  would  like  to  see  you  go  into  some¬ 
what  more  detail  on  this .  I  am  not  sure  I  accept  this 
premise. 

DEAN  McGUIRE:  What  I  Intended  to  imply  in  that 
last  statement  is  that  when  discipline  must  be  applied*  when 
discipline  mast  be  used,  that  means  the  situation  has  de¬ 
teriorated  so  that  behavior  must  be  changed. 

Once  again,  I  have  to  keep  coming  back  to  my 
definition  of  what  is  discipline.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
when  discipline  has  to  be  applied  to  an  Individual,  or  to  a 
group,  it  means  that  the  dean  of  students  has  not  been  able 
to  succeed.  It  may  not  be  his  direct  fault.  Maybe  he  does 
not  have  enough  stuff,  enough  insight,  enough  people  to  go 
around,  maybe  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  around,  for 
many  reasons,  many  of  which  may  be  mechanical,  but  when  this 


begins  to  happen.  It  shows  that  there  have  been  signs 
along  the  hlg^iway  before  this  happened. 

I  do  not  think.  In  my  own  frame  of  reference. 

In  my  own  limited  experience,  one  slng^le  fraternity  prob¬ 
lem  has  erupted  suddenly.  There  have  always  been  clear 
Indexes  along  the  way  that  this  fraternity  was  heading 
for  some  kind  of  trouble,  and  when  I  say  that  I  feel  the 
dean  has  failed.  It  Is  that  he  has  failed  to  perceive  It, 
to  pick  It  up  and  recognize  that  these  are  danger  signs 
and  something  should  happen. 

DEAN  ENWRIOHP:  I  have  known  four  examples  that 
have  burned  me  up  this  year.  I  will  be  concrete  as  to 
where  I  think  communication  has  broken  down  on  the  secre¬ 
taries  side,  and  I  will  be  very  quick. 


We  have  one  chapter  under  the  severest  restric¬ 
tions  that  any  chapter  was  ever  under.  The  national  fra¬ 
ternity  took  certain  actions.  We  were  not  notified  of 
those  actions  until  we  passed  word  through  the  president  of 
the  chapter  that  this  would  ]?eact  against  them  when  the 
case  came  up  for  consideration.  I  very  quickly  got  a  car¬ 
bon  copy  three  months  late. 

Another  one,  a  province  chief,  arbitrarily,  and 
without  consulting  his  national  or  the  dean's  office,  laid 
down  nine  conditions  which  the  chapter  must  meet  by  such  and 
such  a  date  or  he  was  going  to  pull  the  charter.  In  the 
first  place,  he  couldn't  pull  that  charter.  Pour  of  those 
conditions  could  not  have  been  met  on  that  campus  by  that 
date.  Two  of  them  cannot  be  met  anyway  on  that  campus  with¬ 
in  the  forseeable  future.  This  Is  a  man  who  had  never  con¬ 
sulted  the  dean's  office  at  the  university. 

Number  three,  a  national  president  wrote  a  real 
go  to  hell  letter.  He  wrote  It  to  his  alumni  with  the  Idea 
of  shaking  up  the  alumni  but  I  think  the  chapter  had  a  copy 
before  most  of  the  alumni  did.  It  nearly  smashed  the  morale 
of  that  chapter  enough  to  throw  them  off  campus .  He  was  a 
national  president  but  he  was  threatening  to  do  things  that 
under  the  laws  of  his  national  fraternity  he  cannot  do.  He 
was  also  very  unrealistic  as  to  certain  changing  conditions 
on  the  Pittsburg  campus. 


In  another  case,  an  action  was  taken  which  would 
have  affected  the  entire  fraternity  system  there  had  the 
plans  come  off.  This  Is  a  man  who  was  thinking  In  terms  of 
a  campus  that,  frankly,  was  weak  In  certain  aspects.  Since 
his  last  Infonnation,  certain  basic  policy  changes  were  made 
which  had  eliminated  what  he  was  concerned  about.  There  had 
been  personnel  changes  made  to  Implement  those  policy  changes, 
and  yet  this  entire  situation  was  negated  by  other  people. 

He  did  use  the  courtesy  of  telephoning  us  and  letting  us 
know  and  cancelling  the  thing  out  as  soon  as  he  knew  these 
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changes  had  been  made>  except  for  the  fraternity  to  whom 
he  did  not  communicate  the  discipline  situation. 

Here  are  situations  which  were  real  crises  In  a 
delicate  transition  situation  which  would  never  have  happen¬ 
ed  and  could  have  been  given  a  very  positive  thrust  had  they 
merely  telephoned  long  distance  collect  —  and  by  the  way« 
we  will  take  the  call  —  or  a  simple  letter^  or  anything. 

A  field  secretary  could  have  sent  back  the  Information  and 
It  would  have  prevented  a  real  crisis  that  would  have, 
perhaps,  set  their  particular  chapters  back  three  to  six 
months  In  the  type  of  development  we  are  working  on.  Amen. 

CHAIRMAN  PATZER:  Gentlemen,  It  has  been  a  long 
session.  I  hope  It  has  been  fzniltful.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  panelists.  I  see  one  has  left  us.  I  will  not 
shame  him  any  more.  (Laughter) 

lhank  you  all,  gentlanen,  for  your  participation. 

(Applause) 

...  The  meeting  recessed  at  three-forty  o'clock  ... 


BANQUET  SESSION 
Tuesday,  April  7»  1964 


The  Anniversary  Conference  Banquet  convened  at 
seven  o'clock.  President  McLeod  presiding. 

PRESIDEin'  McLEOD:  The  invocation  this  evening  will 
be  given  by  the  Reverend  James  R.  Lyons,  Assistant  Counselor 
on  Religious  Affairs,  Wayne  University. 

REVEREND  JAMES  R,  LYONS  (Assistant  Counselor  on 
Religious  Affairs,  Wayne  University);  Shall  we  pray. 

We  recognize,  0  God,  that  man  is  more  than  that 
which  his  physical  body  belles,  and  so  we  pause  for  a  moment 
of  spiritual  guidance  and  meditation. 


May  the  enjoyment  of  this  meal  be  Increased  by  the 
fellowship  we  will  have  one  with  another.  Bless,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  food  of  which  we  are  about  to  partake,  this  fellow¬ 
ship  which  we  eagerly  look  forward  to  enjoy,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulation  which  shall  surely  be  ours.  Amen. 

...  Dinner  was  served  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation.  I  am  sure  you  sensed  that  this  new  gavel  is 
wrapped  up  and  should  not  be  used,  and  I  did  not  wauit  to 
touch  It.  (Laughter) 


Welcome  to  the  Anniversary  Conference  Banquet. 
Since  you  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  think  meetings  should  be  run,  let  us  get  the  show 
on  the  road . 

It  is  my  privilege  at  this  time  to  Introduce  the 
guests  of  the  Association  who  have  been  specifically  asked 
to  Join  us  at  this  festive  occasion,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
them  to  stand.  I  shall  read  their  names  and  ask,  when -all 
have  stood,  that  we  Join  in  an  appreciation  for  their  pres¬ 
ence  with  us. 

The  first  presence  I  would  like  to  Introduce  is 
Margaret  Ruth  Smith,  who  represents  ACPA.  (  Applause  ) 

The  ACPA  members  can  stop  to  applaud.  (Laughter) 


Prank  Shlel,  President  of  ACUHO. 

Rev.  Hilton  L.  Rivet,  President,  CJSPA.  Those  in 
the  Brotherhood  know  what  that  is. 

Bert  W.  Bennett,  President,  National  Inter- 
fratemlty  Conference. 

George  Toll,  President  of  the  College  Fraternity 
Secretaries  Association. 

Joel  Sharkey,  Vice  President  of  National  Affairs, 
USNSA. 
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Father  Joseph  Close,  S.J.,  Regional  Director  of 
Higher  Education,  New  York  Province. 

I  must  go  back  8uid  check  to  see  If  I  have  Included 
everybody.  Is  George  Knerr  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
here? 


Reverend  Paul  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  for  Higher 
Education,  of  the  Jesuit  Educational  Association.  Thank  you. 
Father. 


Mr.  Philip  A.  Tripp,  formerly  Dean  Tripp,  Special¬ 
ist  for  Student  Services,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Nice 
to  have  you  here,  Phil. 

There  Is  one  other  person  I  regret  could  not  Join 
us  at  this  occasion.  He  has  gotten  away  from  me  twice.  He 
Is  the  smallest  Texan  with  the  biggest  heart  In  Texas, 
"Shorty"  Nowotny.  But  I  aim  sure  that  we  are  all  thinking 
of  Shorty.  He  left  to  go  back  over  to  the  hospital  In  Ann 
Arbor  to  be  with  his  wife.  (Applause) 

May  I  also  present,  and  believe  me  I  never  do  for¬ 
get  such  Important  people  —  I  wouldn't  dare  on  my  own  caun- 
pus  --  Miss  Helen  Kean,  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Detroit. 
(Applause) 


Now  I  would  like  to  Introduce  the  people  who  are 
at  the  head  table.  They  are  stamdlng  In  the  wings  to  give 
a  signal  for  our  entertainment,  and  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
the  door.  In  the  meantime  we  can  Introduce  the  people  at 
the  head  table. 

Beginning  down  at  this  end,  may  I  present  in  order 
the  people  who  are  here,  and  I  atm  going  to  ask  them  to  stand. 

First,  Fred  Turner,  a  past  president,  long  time 
secretary,  now  Historian  of  NASPA.  Fred.  (  Applause  ) 

Next  to  him,  A.  T.  Brugger,  Dean,  UCLA,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Designate.  (Applause) 

Next,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Mark  Smith,  Dean,  Denison  University.  (Applause)  I  always 
think  of  what  he  said  when  we  were  Introduced  In  our  respec¬ 
tive  offices,  and  he  put  his  arm  across  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"It's  all  right,  boy.  I'll  take  care  of  you."  (Laughter) 
That  didn't  go  on  the  air  waves.  (Laughter) 

Next  to  him,  Carl  Knox,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
NASPA.  (Applause) 

Don  Marsh,  Assistant  Dean,  Wayne  University. 

(Applause) 
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Bob  Etheridge,  Vice  President,  Dean,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  Ohio.  (Applause) 

Next,  Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  the  Host  Dean,  Wayne 
University.  (Applause) 

Next  to  me  a  man  who  has  two  titles  now,  Glen 
Nygreen,  Vice  President  and  President-Designate.  Dean  Glen 
Nygreen,  Hunter  College.  (Applause) 

I  shall  skip  the  next  two.  I  shall  present  one 
whom  you  have  already  heard,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have 
you  with  us.  Reverend  James  R.  Lyons,  who  gave  our  invoca¬ 
tion.  (Applause) 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  present  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  in  my  life,  now  a  Conference  veteran  who  has 
attended  four  consecutive  Conferences  to  get  ready  for  this 
one,  Mrs.  McLeod,  (Applause) 

Next  to  her,  John  Blackburn,  Vice  President,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama.  (Applause) 

Mrs.  Marsh,  Don  Marsh's  better  half.  (Applause) 

Harold  Stewart,  Dean  of  Students,  Wayne  University. 

(Applause ) 


I  had  a  whole  list  of  titles  for  the  next  man,  but 
it  was  agreed  that  the  best  thing  I  could  say  is,  thanks  to 
Tom  Emmet  for  a  great  time  last  night.  Tom.  (Applause) 

The  end  man,  a  word  of  appreciation  for  a  guy  who 
has  lived  through  two  Conferences  as  Conference  Chairman,  and 
he  has  done  a  great  Job  for  this  Conference,  0.  D.  Roberts. 
(Applause) 


Out  in  the  audience  at  his  request  that  he  might 
be  with  friends,  relatives,  is  Vice  President-Designate  Dave 
Robinson.  Dave.  (Applause)  Dave  is  Dean  of  Students  at 
Emory  University. 

Now  have  we  still  crossed  up  the  time  element, 

Mr.  Dean? 


DEAN  MARSH:  I  am  afraid  so.  They  are  not  here. 

DEAN  MARK  SMITH:  Tell  some  stories,  Jim. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  That  is  what  I  was  looking  for 
Nowotny  for  in  the  audience.  (Laughter)  This  is  what  you 
get  for  streamlining. 

I  could  tell  some  stories  about  Senators,  but  that 
does  not  seem  appropriate.  (Laughter)  And  I  would  not  like 
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to  have  the  Glee  Club  interrupt  the  Senator.  Would  you  like 
to  sing?  (Laughter) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SMITH:  I  will  go  out  and  see  If 
they  are  there. 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  If  you  will  be  patient,  we  will 
wait.  Either  we  ate  too  fast,  or  I  Introduced  people  too 
fast,  but  something  has  speeded  up  our  procedure. 

At  the  stiggestlon  of  our  host  tmlversity,  we  are 
going  to  proceed  with  our  program  and  have  the  Glee  Club  fol¬ 
lowing. 


I  think  the  more  Important  the  speaker,  there  Is 
less  need  for  Justifying  his  choice  or  the  fact  that  he  Is 
here,  so  I  shall  be  brief. 

Our  speaker  was  bom  In  a  small  mining  town, 
Stendal,  Indiana.  His  father  was  a  political  leader,  post¬ 
master  of  the  town.  Young  Vance  Hartke  was  quite  a  guy  In 
high  school.  He  played  on  the  Evansville  hl^  school  basket¬ 
ball  team.  He  went  on  to  Evansville  College  where  he  cap¬ 
tained  the  basketball  team,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
student  body,  and  most  of  us  Deans  would  agree  that  proves 
to  be  pretty  good  training  grotond  for  anybody  going  Into 
politics.  He  then  continued  and  went  to  law  school. 

He  served  In  World  War  II  In  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Coast  Guard .  He  returned  and  received  his  Doctor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  from  Indiana  University.  Quickly  he  moved  pm- 
gresslvely  from  Deputy  Prosecutor  to  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Evauisvllle,  and  then  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator,  Just  in 
a  period  of  eight  years,  entering  the  Senate  In  1958.  He 
was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  In  the  history  of 
Indiana's  senatorial  elections. 

In  his  first  term  he  has  demonstrated  a  continuing 
Interest  in  what  in  many  respects  was  his  first  love,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  eui  equal  concern  for  civil  rights,  for  agriculture. 
So  at  this  time  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  our  speaker  for  our  Conference  banquet,  the 
Honorable  Vsince  Hartke,  Senior  Senator  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.  Senator.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  VANCE  HARTKE  (Senator  from  Indiana): 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  Guests,  and  that  Includes  every¬ 
one:  I  want  to  begin  this  evening  by  telling  you  about  a 
letter  that  I  received  the  other  day.  It  was  handwritten. 

In  pencil,  on  a  lined,  pmched  paper  of  the  sort  that  Is 
used  In  the  school  notebook.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
letter  said,  "Please  excuse  my  writing.  I  am  very  nervous. 

I  have  never  written  to  a  Senator  before."  Obviously  it  was 
a  most  sincere  and  serious  letter.  I  would  like  to  read 
part  of  it  to  you: 
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"I  am  sorry  to  bother  you,"  the  letter  begam,  "as 
I  know  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  but  this  Is  a  very  Important 
problem.  First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  aun  28  years 
old.  My  husband  la  35  years  old.  We  both  dropped  out  of 
school  when  we  were  very  yoting.  We  can  see  our  mistake  now. 
We  hope  it  Is  not  too  late. 

"We  have  found  It  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  decent 
Job.  We  are  In  the  less  than  $3,000  income  group  amd  have 
five  children."  Then  the  letter  goes  on  to  the  main  point, 
to  inquire  whether  the  President's  Poverty  Prograun  could 
pTOvlde  home  study  courses  for  people  like  this  couple  so 
that  they  could  finish  high  school,  saying  that  It  was  Im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  pay  the  $18.00  each  per  semester  that 
It  would  cost  them. 


"I  have  dreams  of  finishing  high  school,"  she  con¬ 
tinued,  "and  maybe  If  I  am  extremely  lucky,  taking  nurses 
training.  My  husband  would  give  anything  to  study  Industrial 
engineering.  All  of  our  children  will  be  In  school  In  less 
than  three  years.  Then  If  my  husband  amd  I  could  get  a 
proper  education,  we  could  better  prepare  our  five  children 
for  a  decent  and  responsible  life.  Everyone  seems  to  think 
that  If  you  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year  you  do  not  have  any 
future,  and  you  don't  want  one.  That  Just  Isn't  so.  And  we 
hope  to  take  our  education  as  far  as  we  possibly  cam,  amd  we 
hope  by  being  very  serious  about  finishing  school  that  we 
cam  show  our  children  how  Important  It  Is  to  go  as  far  as 
one  can  with  their  education." 

To  me,  this  Is  a  very,  very  important  letter.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  these  people,  who  are  high 
school  drap-outs  now  realize  the  value  of  education.  They 
are  amxlous  for  their  five  children.  Just  as  this  mother 
said,  "to  go  as  far  as  one  can  with  their  education." 

The  youngest  Is  apparently  three;  the  oldest  can 
hardly  be  any  more  than  ten  or  maybe  twelve.  This  meems  that 
beginning  about  1970  they  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  entering  their  first  high  school  graduate  In  college 
somewhere.  If  all  five  of  them  gain  college  entrance  and  have 
a  college  education,  then  at  least  one,  often  two,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  three  at  a  time  will  be  In  college  over  a  period  of  14 
years  until  the  last  Is  graduated.  Even  at  today's  rates  for 
the  lowest  cost,  that  of  the  public  universities  whose  ex¬ 
penses  now  average  about  $1480  per  year  per  student,  this 
would  mean  about  $30,000  In  higher  education  costs. 

The  projections  Indicate  that  by  I980,  when  the 
three  year  old  will  be  ready  to  start  college,  the  cost  In 
the  public  university  will  probably  be  $2,400  per  year. 

So  you  see  that  the  actual  cost.  Instead  of  being 
$30,000  Is  more  likely  to  be  about  $40,000  by  the  time  that 
they  have  all  finished  college.  If  they  should  try  for 
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private  institutions,  the  cost  Is  probably  going  to  be  In 
excess  of  $50,000. 

How  much  chance  Is  there  that  they  are  going  to 
make  It?  Not  much,  I'm  afraid.  At  least  not  much  xander 
present  circumstances.  Here  In  one  family  Is  the  problem  of 
the  costs  of  higher  education  dreunatlzed.  Millions  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  counti?y  are  faced  with  similar  problems,  and 
they  are  now  spreading  not  alone  to  the  low  Income  groups, 
the  middle  Income  groups,  but  they  are  going  Into  higher  In¬ 
come  groups  as  the  costs  soar  faster  than  the  Incomes. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  estimated 
that  there  are  between  100-  and  200,000  able  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  with  high  aptitude  and  Interest  for  college,  who  fall 
to  continue  because  of  flneinclal  difficulties. 

If  you  would  look  at  a  graph  made  from  auiy  study  of 
college  attendance  In  relation  to  family  Income,  you  will  find 
the  attendance  line  rising  very  closely  parallel  to  the  line 
showing  Increased  family  financial  position. 

It  Is  Imperative,  In  my  mind,  that  we  do  something 
to  stop  the  loss  of  potential  both  to  Individuals  and  to  the 
nation  caused  by  the  ever-growing  costs  and  the  burdens  of 
these  costs. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  this.  You  are 
working  with  this  problem  every  day.  The  big  question  Is: 

How?  How  can  we  improve  the  situation?  How  can  we  reach 
the  goal,  as  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  message  on  educa¬ 
tion  last  year,  that  Is  of  assuring  that  no  stxadent  of 
ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
because  of  financial  need? 

First,  and  basically,  we  must  realize  that  educa¬ 
tion  Is  not  a  "cost";  It  Is  an  Investment.  In  I96I  the  high 
school  graduate's  average  income  was  $6,102.  The  average 
college  graduate's  Income  was  fifty  percent  higher,  $9,530. 

Unemployment  still  Is  holding  to  that  very  ruggedly 
high  rate,  as  far  as  I  am  concemed  —  extremely  hlg^  rate  of 
5.4  percent  nationally.  Yet  there  is  very  little  unemployment 
eunong  college  graduates  and  the  demand  for  highly  trained 
people  Is  going  vmfllled. 

From  the  staindpolnt  of  the  federal  government,  which 
I  represent,  the  additional  $3,400  of  earnings  for  the  average 
college  graduate  in  I961,  which  brought  to  the  Treasury  some 
$700  to  $800  in  additional  taxes,  you  could  make  out  a  case 
for  full  xmderwrltlng  of  college  education  by  the  federal 
government,  since  the  added  Income  taxes  alone  would  average 
out  to  full  repayment  for  all  the  government  cost  over  a 
period  of  about  eight  to  ten  years  of  the  graduate's  work 
life. 
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The  government's  profit,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  even  greater  in  the  educational  Investment  If  you  took  It 
over  the  entire  life  of  the  college  graduate. 

But  I  suppose  that  all  of  you  realize,  as  I  do, 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  at  least,  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  adopt  such  wholesale  expenditures  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  college  assistance  to  our  young  people.  Our 
history  and  our  outlook  stress  private  Initiative,  and  to 
most,  I  would  Imagine,  for  the  federal  government  to  under¬ 
write  such  a  policy  would  be  called  a  wild,  socialistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  education. 

Yet  I  think  that  all  of  us.  In  the  senate.  In  the 
public,  are  coming  to  realize  more  than  ever  the  virtues  of 
viewing  education  as  an  Investment,  and  not  as  a  cost. 

It  was  Professor  Arthur  Mauch  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  In  the  February  Issue  of  Bamklng,  which  Is  a  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  who  said  that  If 
financing  of  education  Is  to  be  adequate,  the  public  must 
accept  the  fact  that  such  support  Is  an  Investment  that 
brings  high  returns,  and  that  we  can  afford  to  make  that  In¬ 
vestment  —  Instead,  that  we  can  111  afford  not  to.  He  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  the  gross  national  product  now  exceeds 
six  hvindred  billion  dollars  a  year  and  that  studies  indicate 
that  the  effects  of  education  should  be  credited  with  at 
least  twenty  percent  of  this  tremendous  amount. 

Now  let  us  cut  that  In  two.  Let  us  credit  educa¬ 
tion  with  only  ten  percent  of  the  amount,  and  I  quote  again 
from  the  professor,  and  he  says.  It  would  not  seem  out  of 
line  to  Invest  $60,000,000,000  In  education.  Yet  today.  In 
all  education,  from  kindergarten  through  university,  public 
and  private,  all  combined  It  is  not  ten  percent  we  are 
spending,  but  five  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  other  words,  around  $25-bllllon  a  year. 

As  I  said,  the  big  question  Is  how?  How  can  It  be 
arranged  that  every  able  student  who  can  benefit  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  college  education?  We  are  not 
In  Utopia.  .There  Is  no  possibility  of  persuading  the  nation 
Just  now  that  we  should  bear  this  entire  amount  with  public 
funds,  so  we  have  to  come  back  to  the  realistic  possibili¬ 
ties. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  financial  aid  to  students 
comes  basically  from  four  sources,  and  rarely  does  one  of 
them  alone  cover  most  of  the  cases.  Usually  there  Is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three,  two,  or  even  In  some  cases  all  four. 

First  of  course.  Is  aid  from  the  faunlly.  And  for 
the  average  family  this  type  of  aid  Is  probably  the  largest 
expenditure  of  a  family  other  than  probably  the  purchase  of 
their  home. 
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Second,  there  are  scholarships. 

The  third  source,  and  a  rapidly  growing  one  is 

loams. 


The  fourth  is  the  student's  own  earnings. 

Aid  by  the  family,  of  course,  is  outside  the  scope 
of  anything  that  we  can  do  in  the  college  ciz*cles,  or  in 
government  circles,  so  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the  other 
three.  As  I  said,  none  is  exclusive.  All  are  needed,  though 
not  by  every  student,  but  we  have  to  have  a  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  these  three  things  in  the  fxiture  in  more  abundance  than 
they  have  been  here  in  the  past,  if  we  are  going  to  face  up 
to  the  cost,  or  maybe  I  should  say,  the  investment  needs  of 
college  education  in  the  years  that  ai*e  in  front  of  us. 


The  bill  which  I  Introduced  in  Congress  Just  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  which  will  have  the  hearings  completed 
on  April  9th,  the  Higher  Education  Asslstsmce  Act  of  1965# 
which  had  the  most  rapid  course  of  any  education  bill  so  far 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress,  provides  all  three  in  a 
package.  It  is  a  concept  which  has  won  (to  my  surprise) 
oveirwhelmlng  support  of  most  of  the  national  educators. 


Let  us  look  at  all  three,  first  scholarships,  then 
work  opportmltles,  and  finally,  loans. 

The  need  for  scholarships  is  clear.  Without  them 
it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the  high  ability  student  from 
the  low  Income  family  to  make  it  on  to  college.  And  these 
individuals  are  the  ones  who  commonly  benefit  most  from 
scholarship  aid.  As  I  said,  the  need  is  abundantly  clear. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  a  stiady  from  over  the  300,000 
applicants  in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  of  196I-62, 
that  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  upper  range  did  not  enter 
college  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  money. 

As  you  all  know,  and  as  I  have  been  told  frequent¬ 
ly,  sometimes  quite  forcibly,  there  has  been  a  great  growth 
in  scholarship  assistance  in  recent  years,  but  the  growth 
in  need,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  faster  than  the  growth  in 
the  scholarship  assistance. 


In  19^9-50,  1198  colleges  and  universities  out  of 
1808  gave  $27-mlllion  in  scholarships  to  abotit  125,000  stu¬ 
dents.  Ten  years  later,  the  figure  was  $98-i»llllon  to  more 
them  287,000  students,  with  1677  of  2,011  institutions  par¬ 
ticipating.  But  almost  a  third  of  that  total  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  three  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvauila,  £md  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Public  funds  at  the  state  level  have  been  gener¬ 
ously  used  for  scholarships  in  some  of  our  states.  In  some 
of  the  most  needy  states  there  are  none,  or  practically  none. 
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New  Tork  state  leads  with  nearly  $l6-iiillllon  In  scholarships 
and  there  you  have  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  total 
about  forty  thousand  for  their  state. 

By  1963,  California  (which  at  that  tine  will  be 
the  nost  populous  state  In  the  nation)  will  have  3«120 
scholarships  which  az*e  already  authorized  for  distribution 
by  the  state. 

Business  flms  and  corporate  scholarships  aid  some 
37«000  to  the  tune  of  about  $22-nllllon. 

Altogether,  the  total  of  $150-mllllon  In  scholar¬ 
ships  are  estimated  available  In  1964  and  1965 • 

Now  this  seems  like  an  awful  lot  of  money,  and  It 
Is,  so  a  vital  part  of  the  package  which  I  propose  to  Con¬ 
gress  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  lot,  b\it 
not  enough. 


I  propose  to  add  30,000  additional  scholarships 
the  first  year,  to  be  Increased  each  year  by  30,000  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  200,000,  and  then  to  continue  these  as  they  go  on 
throu^  to  graduation. 

These  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  by  a  formu¬ 
la  based  on  the  number  of  high  school  graduates,  and  the  14 
to  17  age  population  of  the  state.  The  selection  would  be 
made  by  a  state  board,  with  the  criterion  of  need  heavily 
stressed,  together  with  that  of  ability.  The  program  would 
be  aimed  primarily  at  this  scholastically  able  group,  but 
financially  xmable  group. 

In  1963  new  enrollments  In  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  will  rise  to  nearly  one  and  one-half  million,  and  will 
keep  on  climbing. 

Against  that  flguire,  I  would  Imagine  that  all  of 
us  could  say,  with  a  new  million  and  a  half  students  going 
In  each  year,  that  30,000  additional  scholarship  progrsun  Is 
no'fe  an  excessive  number.  Two  or  three  times  that  many  could 
probably  be  used,  and  still  not  touch  all  that  would  have 
the  need. 


But  even  for  those  who  would  receive  the  maximum 
amounts,  which  would  be  available  from  these  new  scholarship 
assistance  programs  --  that  Is  $1,000  --  there  still  Is  need 
for  other  parts  of  this  bill. 

I  suppose  that  working  your  way  through  college  Is 
something  which  we  all  admire.  It  Is  an  old  American  tradi¬ 
tion  and  probably  thei^  are  few.  If  any.  In  this  room  who 
have  not  contributed  to  their  own  education  In  some  part 
through  work  of  their  own  In  their  college  days. 


In  1959-1960,  again,  the  emplosrment  opportunities 
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which  were  reported  by  colleges  for  their  stiidents  came  to 
almost  the  same  amoxmt  as  the  scholarship  assistance.  That 
Is  about  $98-mllllon,  and  It  provided  assistance  to  even  more 
students  than  the  scholarships,  and  was  288,000  students. 

Studies  have  shown  that  about  90  percent  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  sunmer  employment,  and  at  least  half  of  these  are 
men,  and  more  than  half  are  married.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
say  that  the  employment  opportunities  on  the  campus  are  only 
being  partially  touched.  Dean  Monroe  of  Harvard  tells  me 
that  he  thinks  some  schools  could  do  a  better  Job.  I  slight 
say  that  I  have  pui^posely  toned  down  what  he  said.  (Laughter) 

However,  even  a  ten  hour  work  week,  which  Is  a 
fouirth  of  the  normal  work  week  of  a  fully  employed  person, 
demonstrates  how  Important  It  Is  for  us  to  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  having  an  adequate  work- study  program  In  the 
package . 


All  too  often,  however,  the  work  opportunities  on 
most  campuses  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  aoadesilo 
career  of  the  student.  Frankly,  although  I  suppose  It  has 
some  benefit.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  see  much  relationship  be¬ 
tween  shoveling  snow  off  the  sidewalk,  raking  leaves,  or 
greasing  a  ear,  to  a  teaching  career  or  a  career  In  social 
work,  or  that  of  being  an  accountant. 

In  order  to  perfect  a  dual  function  of  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  of  aid  to  the  Institution,  the  new  bill  proposes 
making  funds  available  for  a  work- study  progi?am  within  the 
school,  to  be  administered  by  the  school.  It  would  help  more 
students  than  any  other  pairt  of  this  program,  an  estimated 
3^0,000  students  being  assisted  each  year. 

The  funds  which  would  be  granted  to  the  Institu¬ 
tions  would  be  used  for  projects  which  are  useful  to  the 
university  or  college:  assistance  to  the  px^ofessors,  re¬ 
search  projects,  the  manpower  requirements  for  the  things 
that  the  university  needs  to  carry  out  the  programs  which 
are  always  short  of  help  to  perform.  It  would  also  allow 
for  the  gears  of  the  poverty  program  which  are  In  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message  at  the  present  time,  which  has  a  work- study 
program  not  too  dissimilar  to  the  one  which  Is  In  my  bill. 
Some  of  the  Job  training  would  help  the  social  welfare  de¬ 
partment  possibly,  or  It  might  help  In  nurses  training, 
things  of  those  sorts. 

The  cost  to  the  government  of  this  program  would 
be  ein  estimated  $250-mllllon.  It  Is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  bill.  But  It  also  could  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
parts  of  the  Investment. 


The  rest  of  the  program  In  this  bill  deals  with 
the  areas  of  loans.  One  portion  Is  the  expansion  of  the 
NDEA  loans.  I  might  say  to  you  that  I  had  a  visit  with  some 
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newspaper  people  prior  to  oomlng  here,  axid  I  want  to  tell  you 

something  that  I  think  you  educators  otaght  to  do  a  better  Job 

of  educating  the  press  so  that  they  can  be  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  education.  If  that  Is  severe  on  the  press  —  It  Is 

probably  severe  (laughter)  —  It  Is  the  truth. 

However,  you  people  are  acquainted  with  HDBA.  I 
had  to  explain  that,  that  this  was  an  outgrowth  of  Sputnik. 

The  other  proposal  I  have  Is  winning  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  not  alone  among  universities  but  among  fliumelal  Insti¬ 
tutions.  That  Is  for  the  federal  Insurance  of  oosmwrolal 
loans  directly  made  to  the  students,  very  much  similar  to 
FHA  Insurance  of  house  loans  today. 

Loans  for  education  In  recent  years  have  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  They  are  meeting  a  need  for  the  middle 
Income  group  as  well  as  the  low  Income  group.  As  education 
costs  spiral  upward,  work  and  scholarships  are  often  supple¬ 
mented  In  many  families  by  loans,  even  for  many  families 
with  over  $10,000  a  year  Incomes. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  for  loans  thi*o\igh  the  cooperating  educational  Institu¬ 
tions,  In  my  opinion,  has  been  enormously  successful.  The 
recent  amendmenta^  and  I  am  suire  you  are  familiar  with  them, 
provided  for  $135-mllllon  In  new  funds  for  1965,  and  they 
have  lifted  the  Institutional  loan  celling  to  $800,000. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  I962,  $225-mllllon 
had  been  advanced  through  NEDA.  It  has  gone  to  3^f000  under¬ 
graduates,  and  36,000  graduate  students.  However,  the  changes 
In  my  bill  would  zalse  the  $136-mllllon  to  $200-mllllon,  and 
entirely  remove  the  present  Institutional  celling.  It  would 
Increase  the  sum  available  to  an  undergraduate  student  from 
$1,000  to  $1,300  for  the  maximum,  and  I  propose  to  redefine 
the  Institutional  eligibility  to  Include  two-year  schools  — 

I  hope  you  people  do  not  take  me  to  task  —  such  as  Junior 
Colleges  and  technical  Institutions.  In  my  opinion,  these 
are  needed  reforms  and  expansions  which  deserve  to  be 
achieved . 


There  has  been  a  new  source  of  loan  funds,  however, 
which  has  appeared  In  recent  years,  cmd  perhaps  stimulated 
by  the  need  which  NDEA  revealed.  That  Is  the  development  of 
stixlent  loan  guarantee  organizations.  Here  again,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Higher  Education  Assistauice  Corporation  is  a 
private  organization  and  was  the  first  statewide  plan.  It 
was  p\2t  into  effect  in  1936. 

Their  experience  in  loaning  approximately  $6-mll- 
llon  to  some  13,000  students,  has  demonstratea  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  direct  loems  to  students  as  borrowers,  even  when 
they  are  legally  minors.  Out  of  the  13,000  loans,  at  the 
time  that  the  last  report  was  made,  only  36  were  in  default. 
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and  the  total  amount  of  default  for  the  alx  million  dollars 
was  $24,000.00.  I  auppoae  If  you  were  a  oommerelal  lender 
you  would  envy  this  type  of  situation. 

under  these  various  state  loaning  agencies  the 
interest  rate  is  kept  very  low,  usually  from  three  to  six 
percent.  In  addition  there  is  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds, 
Inc.  It  is  serving  to  guarantee  loans  to  certain  partici¬ 
pating  banks  in  thirty  states,  where  the  State  Banking  As¬ 
sociation  has  given  its  sanction  to  the  plan. 

Of  equal  significance,  however,  and  I  think  as 
indicative  of  the  need  is  the  siushrooming  of  corporations 
backed  by  the  leading  finance  cosipanies  of  the  united  States, 
among  the  two  leading  ones  are  the  CIT  Subsidiary,  Tuition 
Plan,  Inc.,  and  a  subsidiary  of  Household  Finance  Corporation, 
that  is.  Education  Funds,  Inc. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subconmlttee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  I  have  cited  the  charges  siade  by  these  companies  as 
indicative  of  the  need  that  they  have  found,  a  need  suffi¬ 
cient  to  compel  the  borrowers,  in  this  ease  the  families 
rather  than  the  students  themselves,  to  use  their  services, 
under  them,  the  repaynent  plans  begin  immediately,  and  the 
repayment  period  goes  up  to  five  years. 

According  to  the  statistics  conqplled  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  it  shows  that  due  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  continued  during  the  summer  vacation  periods,  along 
with  the  cost  of  the  insurance  ani  the  lending  service  emd 
other  charges,  the  cost  of  the  loan  may  rise  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  23  to  as  high  as  60  percent  in  terms  of  simple 
Interest  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Household  Finance  subsidiary  came  to  me  and 
clarified  their  position  and  furnished  me  with  figures  to 
show  that  their  basic  Interest  rate  is  figured  at  14.4  per¬ 
cent  in  terms  of  simple  sinnual  Interest,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1.2  percent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  balemce.  In  addition 
there  is  a  monthly  charge  of  $1.00,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  loan  or  its  balance.  Insurance,  however,  is  a  bulky 
item  which  makes  up  the  balance  of  the  charges. 

According  to  these  compEuiles  themselves,  mind  you, 
CIT  had  40,000  accounts  outstanding  last  year  and  they  did 
$67-mlllion  worth  of  business. 

Household  Flnemce  formed  its  subsldlairy  only  in 
i960.  They  grossed  $47-mllllon  last  year  with  32,000  out¬ 
standing  accounts. 

When  to  these  72,000  accounts  are  added  the  many 
thousand  from  those  who  borrow  from  educational  institutions 
and  from  commercial  banks,  the  need  for  low  cost  methods  of 
financing  college  borrowing  by  students  to  be  repaid  out  of 
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future  earnings,  to  me.  Is  transparently  clear.  So  such 
a  system  would  be  provided  from  my  proposal  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  college  stxidents.  It  would  parallel  and  supplement 
the  existing  loan  guarantee  organizations  within  the  several 
states,  which  possess  with  them  the  opportunities  to  provide 
things  on  a  state  level. 

But  It  would  do  something  else.  It  would  open  up 
a  whole  new  field  to  many  students.  In  many  states  In  which 
no  opportunities  are  presently  available. 

Furthermore,  It  has  an  added  attraction,  that  of 
very  little  cost. 

In  order  to  set  up  such  a  system  the  sum  of  one 
million  dollars  Is  calculated  as  being  sufficient.  This  stun 
would  be  replenished  by  a  charge  of  one  quarter  of  one  percent- 
age  point  paid  by  the  lending  Institution.  The  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  would  be  set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  emd  the  likelihood  Is,  at  not  over  six  percent,  at 
least  at  the  present  time.  In  such  a  case  a  qualified  bank, 
or  even  perhaps  a  college  from  Its  endowment  funds,  could 
loan  directly  to  the  student  for  after-college  repayment  — 
not  for  Immediate  repayment  as  on  commercial  lows.  This 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  packing  on  Insurwce  costs  on 
each  loan,  on  which  the  lending  Institutions  today  gain 
considerably. 

It  would  open  up  by  the  federal  government  a  great 
many  moire  avenues  of  lending  opportunities  for  students  than 
are  presently  available.  It  would  make  them  available  at 
reasonable  rates. 

To  me,  this  Is  at  least  one  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  —  Just  how  you  can  get  the  Job  done.  It  Is  through 
the  use  of  the  federal  government's  vast  powers  we  can  help 
meet  the  needs  of  higher  education  for  aid  to  Its  students 
In  these  days  of  soaring  costs. 

Now,  such  a  package  Is  available  to  the  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  Indiana  constituent  who  wrote  this  letter  In 
pencil.  Then  by  the  time  that  they  start  to  college  Ip  1970 
It  will  greatly  enhance  the  possibility  that  they  can  make 
It,  that  all  of  them  can  make  It,  to  realize  their  full  po¬ 
tential  as  future  citizens  of  a  great  nation,  contributing 
to  Its  welfare  and  Its  Income  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
Investment  In  their  future. 

Now  you  people,  you  are  the  leaders.  You  are 
working  with  these  problems  at  the  grassroots  level,  dealing 
day  to  day  with  these  students  and  their  fsunllles.  I  would 
Imagine  that  you  probably  know  much  more  deeply  and  much 
more  clearly  than  I  how  great  the  need  Is. 

We  In  Congress  have  already  given  your  educational 


Institutions,  the  ones  you  represent  at  least.  In  some 
measure  a  greater  opportunity  for  meeting  some  of  the  great 
costs  and  needs  for  classrooms  and  facilities  —  at  least  a 
first  step  through  what  I  think  was  a  great,  forward  looking 
step,  the  so-called  bricks  and  mortar  bill  which  was  passed 
In  the  88th  Congress  last  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  move  forward  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  and  I  think  we  can,  to  all  or  even 
maybe  more,  or  at  least  a  part  of  this  program  for  aid  to 
students  as  an  addition  to  the  progiram  which  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  aid  to  Institutions. 

Favorable  testimony  has  cosie  from  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations.  In  a  remarkable  case,  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  testified  on  this  bill.  And  Secretary  Dillon 
told  me  why.  He  said,  "I  consider  this  the  one  comprehen¬ 
sive,  physically  responsible  appi?oaoh  to  meeting  the  cost  of 
higher  education.  It  Is  a  reasonable  approach,  and  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Inequities  In  the  cost  of  a  tax  pro- 
greun  such  as  the  so-called  Rublcoff  amendment  pi^oposed  In 
the  Income  tax  debate." 

We  need  this  kind  of  united  national  attack  upon 
this  type  of  program.  We  must  have  It,  and  I  believe  we  will 
secure  It.  I  think  It  will  give  you  a  new  tool  to  meet  the 
needs  that  you  face  with  the  students  day  by  day.  It  can  be 
had  In  this  land  of  education  If  we  want  It  beui  eno\igh.  It 
can  be  had  If  you  want  It  bad  enough. 

I  leave  you  with  this:  Piresldent  Jackson,  the  man 
of  the  people,  was  lying  In  his  coffin.  Two  of  his  dear 
supporters,  little  ladles,  were  steuridlng  there  and  the  one 
little  lady  said  to  the  other,  "Do  you  think  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  go  to  heaven?"  And  the  other  little  lady  with  a 
twinkle  In  her  eye  and  a  smile  on  her  lips  said,  "He  will  If 
he  wants  to." 

You  can  if  you  want  to.  (Prolonged  applause) 

PRESIDEirr  McLEOD:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  stage 
is  set  very  rapidly  now,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  our  speaker 
of  the  evening,  thank  you  vej?y  much,  sir,  for  taking  the 
time  and  flying  from  Washington  to  be  here  with  us,  knowing 
full  well  that  you  have  to  dash  back  again. 

I  am  sure  that  you  raised  a  lot  of  questions, 
some  of  which  some  of  you  may  have  noticed  with  exchanges 
between  the  Vice  President  and  the  President  up  here  on 
the  Senator's  right.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  few  here  who 
would  like  to  come  up  and  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
aspects  of  these  loams  to  our  colleges  amd  universities. 

We  have  some  Ideas  too,  emd  I  hope  that  you  will  perhaps 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  Glee  Club  has  sung,  and 
listen  to  a  few  of  the  questions  that  they  might  want  to 
ask. 
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Now  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity's  Men's  Glee  Club,  HarxTr  Langsford,  Director.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen.  The  program  Is  yours. 

. . .  Musical  selections  by  the  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Langsford  ... 

PRESIDENT  McLEOD:  First  of  all,  from  all  of  us  to 
the  people  of  Wayne  University,  the  University  of  Detroit, 
to  their  staffs  who  have  made  this  Conference  very  meaning¬ 
ful  for  all  of  us  by  your  gracious  hospitality,  your  excel¬ 
lent  cooperation  at  so  many  points,  a  great  big  thank  you  to 
all  of  you.  (Applause) 

Before  irellnqulshlng  this  symbol  of  the  office  of 
president  of  NASPA  to  my  successor,  may  I  say  a  very  sincere 
thank  you  to  the  membership  of  NASPA  for  making  It  possible 
for  me  to  have  this  honor  auid  privilege  of  guiding  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  our  still  very  yoting  organization  through  this 
past  year. 

To  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  their 
patience,  their  understanding,  their  cooperation,  I  am  roost 
grateful . 


I  have  already  said  It,  and  I  repeat,  a  special 
word  of  thanks  to  0.  D.  Roberts  for  his  directing  us  through 
these  last  two  Conferences,  and  to  all  of  the  ways  which  have 
been  achieved  here  for  us  to  enjoy  what  I  think  Is  a  high 
degree  of  fellowship  by  the  manner  In  which  the  various  ses¬ 
sions  were  set  up,  the  time  schedule  enabling  us  to  have  the 
occasion  to  get  together  In  an  Informal  way. 


To  Glen  Nygreen,  Vice  President  and  the  dual  of¬ 
fice  of  President  Designate,  and  to  Mark  Smith,  for  their 
constant  help  and  assistance  through  the  year,  a  very  great 
thanks. 

Now  I  say  with  a  recollection  of  that  which  I  said 
a  year  ago  —  or  rather,  not  quite  that,  but  merely  last 
June  --  that  when  I  made  the  tremsltlon  from  being  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  a  university  chaplain  to  becoming 
a  Dean  of  Students,  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  nostalgia 
and  maybe  bewilderment  and  hesitancy,  and  great  concern. 

But  In  my  first  meeting  of  NASPA  much  of  It  disappeared.  I 
was  confident  that  I  was  associated  with  a  group  of  people 
that  had  genuine  concern  for  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  very  many  re¬ 
spects  the  same  ways  that  those  of  us  who  served  In  the 
chaplaincy  had. 


I  think  It  particularly  fitting  that  In  tribute 
and  In  reward  for  his  loyalty  through  the  years  of  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  NASPA  that  the  former  Vice  President,  Dean 
of  Students  at  that  distinguished  university  whose  former 
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president  did  such  a  magnificent  Job  In  our  meeting  this 
morning.  Father  Gannon,  that  at  this  time  this  old  Presby¬ 
terian  Chaplain  should  pass  the  gavel,  symbolic  of  the 
presidency  of  NASPA,  to  one  Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  S.J.,  who 
will  guide  the  destinies  of  this  organization  In  the  coming 
year.  Father  Vic,  the  gavel  Is  yours. 

PRESIDENT  YANITELLI;  I  really  hate  to  ask  you  to 
stay  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  because  I  am  afraid 
I  will  get  Into  the  position  of  the  pi>eaoher  who  could  not 
shut  up,  and  my  brethren  In  the  balcony  will  say,  "Yanltelll 
Is  gone  again."  (Laughter) 

This  fellow  Just  began  all  his  sermons  and  went 
always  through  the  whole  Old  Testament.  After  hitting  the 
major  prophets  like  Isaiah,  Jeremledi,  and  so  on,  he  would 
continue  to  the  minor  prophets,  and  he  came  to  a  rtietorlcal 
question.  I  am  sui^e  you  all  know  a  rhetorical  question  Is 
one  when  you  are  either  stalling  for  time,  or  do  not  know 
what  else  to  do  by  way  of  transition  In  a  speech.  And  he 
came  to  Habakkuk  £md  he  said,  "Vfhat  shall  I  do  with  Habakkuk?" 
And  there  was  a  silence,  and  then  somebody  In  the  audience 
said,  "I'm  a  little  tired,  let  him  have  my  seat.  I'm  going 
home . "  ( Laughter) 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  you  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart  that  words  simply  could  not  express  the  gratitude  I 
feel  In  this  confidence  that  you  men  have  shown  In  me. 

NASPA  has  meant  to  me,  and  to  my  fellow  Jesuits  something 
that  Always  begins  with  warmth  and  friendship  and  goes  on  to 
professional  assistance.  And  If  you  only  knew  how  much 
trouble  you  have  saved  us  because  we  have  come  and  picked 
your  brains;  the  wisdom  of  you  fellows  who  have  been  In  the 
Deanshlp  for  so  long  has  meant  so  much  to  us. 

I  want  to  say  we  are  growing  In  numbers,  and  the 
problem  Is  going  to  be  how  to  maintain.  In  the  face  of  that 
growth,  the  warmth  and  the  friendship  that  has  always  been 
the  keystone,  the  charactlstlc  mark  of  NASPA. 

So  I  conclude  with  a  message  to  the  young  men. 

Seek  out  these  old  crusty  people.  Speak  to  them.  Ask  them 
questions,  and  bring  them  your  problems.  You  will  find  that 
you  are  always  welcome.  And  to  you  elder  fathers,  like  my¬ 
self,  make  It  your  business  to  know  some  of  the  young  men. 
Make  It  your  business  to  make  them  welcome.  We  are  on  a 
move  toward  professionalization,  toward  what  I  think  Is 
national  Importance,  to  a  single,  solid  national  voice.  We 
are  looking  for  talent,  and  we  do  not  wamt  to  miss  any  of 
you  young  people  who  have  It. 

Make  yourselves  known  to  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tl^>e  Committee,  to  myself,  to  anybody.  But  If  you  do,  be 
warned,  you  are  going  to  have  a  Job  to  do. 
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I  thank  you  all,  and  I  love  you  all.  God  bless 
you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDEMT  McLEOD:  There  will  be  no  perorations, 
no  addenda.  This  has  been.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  a 
highly  successful  Conference.  I  hope  In  reflection  that  you 
too  appreciate  as  much  as  I  do  all  the  warmth  and  fellowship, 
the  opportunities  for  genuine  Intellectual  stimulation,  and 
the  certainty  that  we  are  on  the  road,  that  we  have  a  sense 
of  direction,  and  ultimately  we  shall  arrive. 

'So,  with  that,  the  46th  Anniversary  Conference  Is 
concluded.  Good  night.  (Applause) 

...  The  Conference  adjourned  at  nine-forty 
o'clock  ... 


NASPA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  DATES 
--  AprlJ.  4-7,  1965,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1966  Late  June  (exact  date  to  be  announced),  Seattle, 
Washington 

1967  --  April  (exact  date  to  be  announced),  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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APPEKDIX  A 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY 
June  15,  1963  -  March  31,  1964 

Mhen  the  46th  Annual  Conference  Is  called  to  order  in  Detroit 
on  April  5,  only  nine  months  will  have  elapsed  since  the  Evam- 
ston  Meeting.  In  this  comparatively  short  period  of  time, 
NASPA  has  Increased  In  total  membership,  has  expanded  In  the 
area  of  publications,  and  has  attempted  to  Increase  Its  ser¬ 
vices  to  member  Institutions  and  pairtlclpants. 

Re  Membership 


1954  Member  institutions  totaled  24l 
1959  Member  Institutions  totaled  320 
1963  Member  Institutions  totaled  396 

Total  membership  March  31,  1964  421 


Total  membership  March  31,  1964  421 

(24  membership  Inquiries  are  pending) 

Member  Institutions  Added  Since  Jtine  15,  1963 


Institution 

Repre  sentat Ive 

Location 

Adelphl  Suffolk  College 

Robert  K.  Thomas 

Oakdale, L. I., N.Y. 

Adelphl  University 

Roger  A.  Wlngett 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Amherst  College 

Wm.  L.  Swartzbaugh 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Bellarmlne  College 

Rev.  H.H.  Oottbrath 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Colorado  State  College 

Jack  Shaw 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Concordia  College 

The  Detroit  Institute 

Victor  C.  Boe 

Moorhead,  Minn. 

of  Technology 

James  S.  Yo\mg 

Detroit,  Mloh. 

Dominican  College 

R.  J.  Feucht 

Racine,  Wls. 

Earlham  College 

Eastern  Montana  College 

Eric  0.  Curtis 

Richmond,  Ind. 

of  Education 

Wm.  D.  Williams 

Billings,  Mont. 

Humboldt  State  College 

Don  W.  Karshner 

Areata,  Calif. 

Hunter  College 

Glen  T.  Nygreen 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Charles  Leeds 

Mount  Pleasant, 

Medical  College  of 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Franklin  Bacon 

Richmond,  Va. 

Pembroke  State  College 

Jeunes  B.  Ebert 

Pembroke,  N.C. 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Gelb 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seattle  University 

Sir  George  Williams 

Father  R.J.  Rebhahn 

Seattle,  Wash. 

University 

Magnus  Flynn 

Montreal,  Canada 

State  University  College 

F.  Thomas  Sheeder 

Fz>edonla,  N.Y. 

Susquehanna  University 

Tam  Poison 

Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

Tarklo  College 

Paul  M,  Musser 

Tarklo,  Missouri 

Trinity  University 

John  R.  Webb 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Waterloo,  Unlv.  of 

C.  C.  Brodeur 

Waterloo,  Ontario, 

Canada 

Wesleyan  University 

Mark  Barlow,  Jr. 

Mldd letown, Conn . 

Westminster  College 

Wm.  H.  Hassler 

New  Wilmington, 

Connecticut 
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West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College 

Willamette  University 
Windsor,  University  of 


Richard  A.  Cunningham  Buckhannon, 

W.  Va. 

Walter  S.  Blake,  Jr.  Salem,  Oregon 

Herbert  Wllshlre  Windsor,  Canada 


Discontinued  Memberships  since  June  1964 


Atlantic  Christian  College 
Clarion  State  College  Carrell  P.  Rlshel 

Hastings  College  Orln  R.  Stratton 

Thiel  College  J.  B.  Stoeber 


Wilson,  N.  C. 
Clarion,  Pa. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Greenville,  Pa. 


Publications 


Consistent  with  past  practice.  Proceedings  of  the  45th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Conference  were  sent  to  all  conference  registrants  and  to 
all  Institutional  representatives  who  were  not  In  attendance. 
The  usual  library  subscribers  have  been  sent  copies  along  with 
Individual  purchases.  A  few  courtesy  Issues  have  been  sent  to 
Conference  speakers  and  to  new  member  Institutional  represen¬ 
tatives.  Two  sizeable  orders  for  past  copies  of  this  unique 
racord  of  trends  and  developments  In  the  field  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  filled. 

A  Director  of  Student  Personnel  and  Related  Organizations  In 
Colleges  and  Universities  was  edited  by  Chairman  H.  Don 
Wlnblgler  of  Commission  I.  This  third  edition  is  finding  more 
and  more  favor  with  graduate  students  and  professional  educa¬ 
tors.  Courtesy  copies  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  all  or¬ 
ganizations  listed  therein.  Requests  and  replies  seem  to 
Justify  the  worthwhile  aspects  of  this  publication. 

College  Student  Personnel  Work  As  A  Career  was  revised  by  Don 
Marsh  for  Commission  III.  A  backlog  of  two  hundred  requests 
was  disposed  of  emd  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  of  the  bro¬ 
chures  have  been  mailed  eveiry  week  since  early  January.  Most 
of  the  addresses  are  graduate  trainees,  professional  person¬ 
nel  staff,  and  high  school  guidance  counselors.  There's 
little  question  but  that  this  second  printing  of  ten  thousand 
copies  will  be  In  short  supply  by  late  summer. 

Two  printed  Issues  of  the  NASPA  Journal  have  been  mailed  to 
all  member  Institutions  since  the  last  Conference.  Seldom 
has  a  new  venture  had  such  a  successful  beginning.  A  real 
salute  Is  due  Tom  Emmet  for  his  role  as  Editor  emd  to  Glen 
Nygreen  and  the  Publications  Committee.  Memy  complimentary 
reactions  have  been  received  concerning  the  content  and  cover¬ 
age  of  this  new  effort  by  NASPA.  Two  Issues  of  the  old 
"Breeze"  preceded  the  Hournal.  Pour  volumes  of  the  NASPA 
Journal  may  be  expected  next  year. 

On  appropriate  occasions,  the  two  folders  explaining  the  NASPA 
Membership  Policy  and  the  Consulting  Services  have  been  util¬ 
ized  . 
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Hl^llghts  of  Executive  CoiMilttee  Meetings 
(Regular  Minutes  are  on  file) 

Meeting  Number  One  (June  27,  1963) 

1.  Voted  that  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations  he  author¬ 
ized  to  expend  up  to  $250.00  for  meeting  prior  to  the  NIC 
meeting  In  New  York  City. 

2.  Approved  Publications  Cosmilttee  as  follows: 

Glen  Nygreen  -  Chairman  Tom  Emmet  -  Editor 

Phil  Price  -  Joe  House  -  Ron  Barnes  -  Bob  Crane  -  Ross 
Oglesby  -  Carl  Knox  -  Richard  Slggelkow  -  James  Kreuzer  - 
Whitney  Halllday  -  Pr.  Vic  Yanltelll 

3.  Don  DuShane  was  asked  to  work  out  necessary  provisions  so 
that  NASPA  Constitution  might  be  Amended  by  mall  ballot 
to  the  Institutional  Representatives. 

4.  Commission  III  was  authorized  to  meet  another  24  hours 
at  Allei*ton  (Illinois). 

5.  Repoz*t8  of  Committee  and  Commission  personnel  were  con¬ 
sidered  . 

6.  NASPA *8  role  In  lACC  was  considered. 

Meeting  Number  Two  (October  6  and  7,  1963) 

1.  Authorized  President  and  Historian  of  NASPA  to  sign  NASPA 
cheeks  In  the  event  of  disability  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

2.  Re  NASPA  and  Income  Tax  motion  was  passed  that  "In  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  NASPA,  after  all  debts  have 
been  paid  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Incumbent  officers, 
any  residual  assets  will  be  distributed  among  member  In¬ 
stitutions  In  good  standing." 

3.  Evaluated  the  past  Evanston  Confei^ence. 

4.  Voted  support  of  $1,100.00  for  Commission  III  with  Don 
Marsh  as  Chairman.  Included  activities  cover  a  new 
"Careers  Brochure, "  a  second  pre- conference  training 
seminar,  plus  other  projects. 

5.  Several  questions  concerning  the  Placement  Function  and 
the  Annual  Conference  were  considered. 

6.  A  few  minor  changes  were  suggested  to  the  proposed  State¬ 
ment  on  Function. 

7.  A  straw  vote  between  NASPA  and  National  Association  of 
Deans  of  Students  ceune  out  7  to  7. 
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8.  Serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  Detroit  Meeting  con¬ 
cerning  Theme,  Business  Meetings  plus  Green  Ribboners,  Lost 
Souls  and  Current  Topics. 

9.  NASPA's  role  in  lACC  drew  favorable  consideration  and  sup¬ 
port. 

10.  Authorized  NASPA's  president  to  write  letter  of  support  re 
Western  Institute's  pi^>posal  to  establish  a  National  In¬ 
formation  Service  concerning  Student  Personnel. 

11.  Approved  a  policy  that  following  a  six  month  notification 
and  total  year  grace  period  non-paying  institutions  should 
be  dropped. 

12.  Established  that  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  should 
cost  $3.00  and  single  Issues  should  cost  $1.00. 


13.  Established  a  NASPA  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  give 
public  recognition  to  an  individual  or  to  a  special  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Intellectxial,  cultural,  spiritual,  moral, 
and  social  development  of  the  Amerlcem  college  student. 

14.  Time  and  effort  were  directed  toward  the  Committees  and 
Coinnlsslons  of  the  Association. 


Meeting  Number  Three  (Chicago  -  January  19-20,  1964) 

1.  Firmed  up  Conference  details  for  Detroit. 

2.  Endorsed  the  offer  by  Desin  John  Blackburn  to  gamer  infor¬ 
mation  re  NASPA  personnel  for  Data  Processing  purposes. 

3.  Unanimously  endorsed  a  new  Editor  for  a  3  year  term.  (To 
be  announced  at  Detroit.) 

4.  Renamed  Commission  II  as  "The  Commission  on  Legal  Problems 
and  Implications." 

5.  Renamed  Commission  VII  to  "Commission  on  Student  Charac¬ 
teristics  and  Values."  (After  Detroit  Conference.) 

6.  Established  policy  that  NASPA  pay  expenses  of  Executive 
Committee  members  to  all  meetings  between  annual  confer¬ 
ences. 


7.  Endorsed  continued  participation  in  lACC,  now  to  be  known 
as  the  Covincil  of  Student  Personnel  Associations  after  a 
review  of  NASPA's  constructive  role  thus  far. 


8.  Agmed  that.  Placement  Service  would  open  early  and  remain 
open  during  the  conference  only  "when  the  prograim  would 
permit . 

9.  Provisions  for  individuals  to  identify  and  relate  to  the 
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Association  were  referred  to  the  membership  for  action  at 
Detroit . 

10.  Moved  that  a  name  change  not  be  recommended  to  the  member¬ 
ship  at  this  time  but  that  the  following  heading  be  used 
wherever  appropriate. 

National  Association  of  Student  personnel  Administrators 
Trhe  Association  of  Deans  and  Administrators  of  Student 
Affairs  founded  In  1919*) 

NAS PA  REPRESENTATION 

NASPAirtlclpsuits  have  represented  the  Association  at  many  con¬ 
ferences  of  other  national  orgemlzatlons  as  well  as  some  state 
and  regional  groups.  This  activity  has  extended  from  the 
American  Council  on  Education  to  various  Inaugurations  and 
celebrations.  The  efforts  of  our  Committee  on  Fraternity  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  plans  of  Commission  I  dealing  with  Professional 
Relations  ara  cited  as  typical  of  such  ralatlonshlps  but  not 
Inclusive  of  our  many  other  Inter-assoclatlonal  developments. 

Death  of  a  NASPA  Partlclpeint 

Dr.  Dennis  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Higher  Education  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Counseling  and  Guidance  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale  -  February  8,  1964. 

"Denny"  was  known  to  many  participants  in  NASPA  by  means  of 
attendance  at  a  nvunber  of  annual  conferences,  several  Allerton 
meetings,  and  through  his  staff  positions  at  Indiana  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  He  had  Just  completed  his  term  of  office  as  President  of 
the  American  College  Personnel  Association.  Many  friends, 
staff  and  students,  will  miss  him. 

In  Conclusion 

"NASPA"  has  experienced  a  short  but  productive  period  between 
the  45th  and  46th  conferences.  The  pre- conference  training 
seminar  is  almost  an  established  tradition,  the  NASPA  Journal 
has  proven  Itself,  and  our  Involvement  of  personnel  In  hori¬ 
zontal  as  well  as  vertical  communications  shows  marked  im¬ 
provement  . 

Your  Secretary-Treasurer  is  tinily  grateful  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Drake  to  NASPA  throughout  the  past  year. 
She  has  done  yeoman  service  on  the  bookkeeping  for  Commission 
VIII  activities  as  well  as  the  usual  secretarial  chores.  This 
Association  must  continue  to  grow  In  wisdom  and  In  stature  by 
continuing  to  draw  upon  new  hands  eind  old,  by  building  upon 
strengths  and  shoring  up  weaknesses,  and  by  melding  creative 
programs  with  established  procedures. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Carl  W.  Knox 
Secretary- Treasurer 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 
June  1,  1963,  through  March  20,  1964 
(Auditor's  Statement  Available  After  Fiscal  Year) 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  Hand  June  1,  1963  $  8,203.91 

1963  Conference  Receipts  17,646.95 

Dues  Received  10,025.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings  71.15 

Mlsc. Receipt 8  (Journal, Directory)  52.50 
Balance  on  Hand  k  Total  Receipts 


$35,999.51 


378.75 

72.59 

400.15 


DISBURSEMEOTS 

Annual  Conference  Expense : 

1963  Conference  Expense  17,573.14 

Cost  of  Proceedings  2,993.89 

Conference  Chairman  1,200.00 

Stenographic  and  Placement 
Services 

Supplies  for  Conference 
Book  Exhibit 

Total  Conference  Expense 

Secretary-Treasurer ' s  Expense : 

Printing  and  Mimeographing 
Postage 

Stenographic  Service 
Books  and  Magazines 
Supplies 

Total  Secretary- 

Treasurer's  Expense 

Executive  Committee  Expenses: 

President's  Fund 
Exec.  Comm.  Meeting  Expenses 
Commission  k  Committee  " 

Total  Executive  Comm.  Exp. 

1964  Book  Exhibit 
Bonding 
Audit 

Placement  Service 
Brochures: 

College  Student  Personnel  Work 

Directory  _ _ 

Total  Brochures 

Journal 

Miscellaneous  Expenses; 

American  Council  Dues  300,00 

COSPA  Dues  50.00 

Mlsc.  Expenses  II3.18 

Total  Miscellaneous  Expenses 
Total  Disbursements 

BALANCE  ON  HAND  MARCH  20,  1964 


$22,618.52 


203.84 

442.06 

133.00 

4.00 

60.00 


300.00 

2,868.06 

2,239.46 


537.50 

414.92 


842.90 


5,407.52 

121.99 

37.50 

136.00 

100.00 


952.42 

1,433.00 


463.18 


32,113.03 

$  3,886.48 
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APPENDIX  B 


19  6  4 

CCXmiSSIONS  and  COTMITTEES 
(As  taken  from  the  Program) 


Commission  I 
Professional  Relations 

The  functional  relationships  between  NASPA  and  the  numerous 
agencies  distributed  through  the  organization  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  whose  Interests  touch  those  of  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  are  the  concern  of  this  commission.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  taken  sin  Important  part  In  the  development  of  the 
Inter-Assoclatlon  Coordinating  Committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  NASPA,  NAWDC,  ACPA,  AACRAO,  ACHUO,  NAPSA,  and 
ACU. 

Chairman:  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Dean  of  Students, 

Stsmford  University 

Donald  K.  Anderson,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Washington 

Stanley  C.  Benz,  Dean  of  Students,  San  Jose  College 

J.  Gordon  Brown,  Deem  of  Men,  ESnory  and  Henry  College 

J.  C,  Clevenger,  Deain  of  Students,  Washington  State  Unlv, 

Clifford  J.  Craven,  Deem  of  Students,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Stsinton  Curtis,  Dean  of  Men,  Boston  University 

Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Detroit 

Stuart  Good,  Deem  of  Student  Affairs,  Cornell  College 

Carl  M.  Grip,  Dean  of  Men,  Temple  University 

J.  Jucin  Reid,  Dean  of  Men,  Colorado  College 

Lawrence  A.  Riggs,  Dean  of  Students,  DePauw  University 

David  W.  Robinson,  Dean  of  Students,  .Emory  thilverslty 

Mylin  H,  Ross,  Dean  of  Men,  Ohio  State  Thiiverslty 

John  H,  Stlbbs,  Dean  of  Students,  Tulane  University 


Commission  II 

Legal  Principles  and  Problems 

In  the  performance  of  their  many  and  varied  duties,  student 
personnel  administrators  are  often  faced  with  legal  Issues 
and  problems.  The  Commission  shall  study  these  problems  and 
attempt  to  advise  the  membership  on  Institutional  policies 
which  might  better  guide  them  in  the  performamce  of  these 
duties.  The  Commission  shall  also  review  the  statutes  of  the 
several  states  which  afford  protection  to  the  counselor  and 
student  personnel  administrator. 

Chairman:  John  P.  Gwln,  Dean  of  Students,  Beloit  College 
Francis  C.  Bourbon,  S.J,,  Dean  of  Men,  Loyola  College 
Charles  Gambs,  Associate  Deem,  Ohio  State  University 
David  L.  Harris,  Dean  of  Men,  Rlpon  College 
William  T.  Hollingsworth,  Dean  of  Men,  Miami  University 
M.  L.  Hult,  Dean  of  Men,  State  University  of  Iowa 
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Warner  Wick,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Chicago 
Theodore  Zlllman,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Commission  III 

Development  and  Training  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators 

The  recruitment,  development,  and  training  of  student  person¬ 
nel  administrators  Is  the  over-all  concern  of  this  commis¬ 
sion.  Current  projects  include  the  preparation  of  publish¬ 
able  materials  and  cooperation  with  other  associations  In 
the  designing  of  study  and  training  programs. 

Chairman:  J.  Donald  Marsh,  Asslstamt  Dean  of  Students, 
Wayne  State  University 

James  0.  Allen,  Dean  of  Student  Life,  Texas  Technological 
College 

C.  William  Bro»m,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men,  Purdue  University 
Alexander  Cameron,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students, 

University  of  Rochester 

Robert  Crane,  Associate  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illinois 
Bums  Crookston,  Associate  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Utah 
Richard  A.  Cunningham,  Dean  of  Students,  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College 

William  P.  Denman,  Dean  of  Students,  Elmhurst  College 
Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Detroit 
Robert  P.  Etheridge,  Dean  of  Students,  Miami  University 
Donald  A.  Kluge,  Dean  of  Men,  Eastern  Illinois  University 
0.  B,  Parker,  Coordinator,  Student  Development  Programs, 
Southern  Illinois  University 
C.  Milton  Pike,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Students,  Central  Michigan 
College 

Louis  C.  Stamatakos,  Deain  of  Men,  Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 
John  Truitt,  Dean  of  Students,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College 

Pred  J.  Vogel,  Dean,  Division  of  Student  Services, 

N.  E.  Louisiana  State  College 
Ken  R.  Venderbush,  Deain  of  Men,  Lawrence  College 
Robert  H.  Shaffer,  Deam  of  Students,  Indiana  University 


Commission  IV 

Programs  amd  Practices  Evaluation 


This  commission  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  Information 
and  literature  dealing  with  evaluation  of  student  personnel 
work.  Its  Interests  Include  the  study  of  existing  evaluative 
devices  and  encouraging  research  on  such  devices  In  areas  of 
student  personnel  work  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Chalrmaui:  Harry  L,  McCloskey,  Dean  of  Students, 

Loyola  University 

Carl  Anderson,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Howard  Unlv. 

William  Butler,  Dean  of  Students,  Ohio  University 
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Robert  Chick,  Dean  of  Students,  Oregon  State  College 
Joseph  Cole,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Rochester 
Jack  W.  Graham,  Coordinator,  Counseling  and  Testing  Center, 
Southern  Illinois  University 
John  S.  Hafer,  Dean  of  Students,  Syracuse  Italverslty 
Thomas  W.  Hansmeler,  Dean  of  Men,  Kent  State  University 
Edwin  D.  Heuslnkveld,  Dean  of  Men,  Perris  State  College 
Merle  S.  Kuder,  Dean  of  Students,  Western  Washington  State 
College 

G.  Robert  Ross,  Dean  of  Students,  Thilverslty  of  Nebraska 
Consultants:  Earl  Kolle,  Consultant  on  Student  Affairs, 

University  of  Texas 

Philip  Tripp,  U.S,  Office  of  Education 


Commission  V 

Relationships  with  the  Behavioral  Sciences 


The  strengthening  of  relationships  between  student  personnel 
administration  and  research  and  teaching  activities  In  the 
behavioral  sciences  is  the  purpose  of  this  commission.  It  Is 
concerned  both  with  relationships  between  professional  persons 
In  terms  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  and  with  relationships 
between  the  work  of  the  student  personnel  administrator  and 
the  knowledge  amd  contributions  of  the  behavioral  scientists. 

Chairman:  David  L.  Harris,  Dean  of  Men,  Rlpon  College 
John  W.  Alexamder,  Associate  Dean,  Columbia  College, 

Colvunbla  University 

Peter  H.  Armacost,  Dean  of  Students,  Augsburg  College 
Earle  W.  Clifford,  Dead  of  Men,  Syi*acuse  University 
Lester  L.  Hale,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Unlv.  of  Florida 
S.  Joseph  House,  Dean  of  Students,  Newark  College  of 
Engineering 

Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Deain  of  Students,  Hunter  College 
Richard  A.  Slggelkow,  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Buffalo 
Mark  W.  Smith,  Dean  of  Men,  Denison  University 
Kenneth  R.  Venderbush,  Deam  of  Men,  Lawrence  College 
Wlllleim  McK.  Wright,  Associate  Deain  of  Students,  DePatiw 
University 


Commission  VI 
Student  Flnamcial  Aids 


Its  purpose  Is  to  analyze  national  trends  In  the  providing  of 
flnaincial  asslstaince  to  college  students.  It  Is  to  formulate 
am  expression  of  the  Association's  views  after  a  review  of 
studies  add  a  gathering  of  opinion  from  member  Institutions. 


Chairman:  Carl  M.  Grip,  Dean  of  Men,  Temple  University 
Sam  M.  Basta,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Nevaula 
Paul  A.  Bloland,  Dead  of  Students,  Drake  University 
Thomas  L.  Broadbent,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
California  (Riverside) 

I.  Clark  Davis,  Dean  of  Students,  Southern  Illinois  Unlv. 
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Amo  J.  Haack,  Dean  of  Students,  Washington  University 
Noble  B.  Hendrix,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Miami 
Wllllsun  H.  Knapp,  Assistant  Director,  Wayne  State  University 
0.  Wilson  Lacy,  Dean  of  Students,  Trinity  College 
Leroy  E.  Luberg,  Vice  President,  University  of  Wisconsin 
George  L.  Playe,  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Students,  University 
of  Chicago 

John  Summer ski 11,  Vice  President,  Cornell  University 
George  Watson,  Dean  of  Students,  Roosevelt  University 


Commission  VII 

Student  Attitudes  and  Values 


This  Commission  Is  concerned  with  the  moral,  ethical,  and 
spiritual  values  In  the  student  community  which  are  essentl- 
tlally  pluralistic.  It  also  studies  the  developing  relation¬ 
ships  8unong  the  various  student  religious  orgemlzatlons  for 
the  purpose  of  Identifying  and  understanding  the  reporting  to 
the  association  on  this  particular  and  limited  area  of  student 
life  and  student  activities. 


Chairman:  Joseph  C.  Gluck,  Dlmctor  of  Student  Affairs, 

West  Virginia  University 

John  L.  Blackburn,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Alabama 
Ployd  Bowling,  Dean  of  Students,  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College 
Allan  C.  Brooks,  Deem  of  Men,  The  Principle  College 
Robert  E.  Butler,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Men,  Canlslus  College 
Stuart  Good,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Cornell  College 
Philip  Price,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  New  York  Unlv. 
Lyle  Reynolds,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  California 
Mylln  H.  Ross,  Dean  of  Men,  Ohio  State  University 
Theodore  W,  Zlllmem,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Commission  VIII 
The  Student  find  Social  Issues 

A  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  responsibilities  of 
student  personnel  administrators  In  connection  with  student 
discussion  and  action  upon  social  Issues. 


Chairman:  E.  G.  Williamson,  Dean  of  Students, 

University  of  Minnesota 

Donald  K.  Anderson,  Deam  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Washington 
Homer  D.  Babbldge,  President,  University  of  Connecticut 
Armour  J.  Blackburn,  Dean  of  Students,  Howard  University 
Willard  W.  Blaesser,  Dean  of  Students,  City  College  of 
New  York 

Hugh  Borton,  President,  Haverford  College 

Thomas  J.  Edwards,  Dean  of  Students,  Kenyon  College 

James  R.  Kreuzer,  Associate  Dean  of  Students,  Queens  College 

0.  W.  Lacy,  Dean  of  Students,  Trinity  College 

Daniel  H.  Pollltt,  Professor,  Unlv.  of  North  Carolina 

Patrick  H.  Ratterman,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Men,  Xavier  University 
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Walter  B,  Rea,  Deem  of  Students,  University  of  Michigan 
David  W.  Robinson,  Dean  of  Students,  Emory  University 
W.  Dennis  Shaul,  Law  School,  Harvard  University 
Donald  Stewart,  Law  School,  University  of  Alabama 
W.  L.  Swartzbaugh,  Deem  of  Students,  Amherst  College 
Helen  White,  Professor,  Uhiversity  of  Wisconsin 


COMMITTEE  ON 
NOMINATIONS  AND  PLACE 

(Made  up  of  all  Past  Presidents  in  attendance,  plus  three  mem¬ 
bers  elected  by  the  Association.  The  senior  Past  President 
present  serves  as  the  Chairman.) 

Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1919  (l)» 
1928  (10) 

Dean  W,  E.  Alderman,  Miami  University,  1936  (I8) 

President  D.  S.  Lancaster,  Longwood  College,  1937  (19) 

Vice  President  D.  H.  Gardner,  University  of  Akron,  1938  (20), 

1939  (21) 

Vice  President  J.  J.  Thompson,  St.  Olaf  College,  1951  (23) 
Vice  President  J.  H.  Julian,  University  of  South  Dakota, 

1944  (26) 

Dean  Amo  Nowotny,  University  of  Texas,  194?  (29) 

Dean  E.  C.  Cloyd,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1948  (30) 

Dean  J.  H.  Newmem,  University  of  Alabama,  1949  (31) 

Dean  L.  K.  Neidlinger,  Dartmouth  College,  1950  (32) 

Deam  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  Brigham  Yoimg  University,  1951  (33) 
President  A.  Blair  Knapp,  Denison  University,  1952  (34) 
President  Victor  P.  Spathelf,  Ferris  State,  1953  (35) 

Dean  John  H.  Stibbs,  Tulane  University,  1955  (37) 

Dean  John  E.  Hocutt,  University  of  Delaware,  I956  (38) 
Secretary  Premk  C.  Baldwin,  Cornell  University,  1957  (39) 

Dean  Donald  M.  DuShame,  University  of  Oregon,  1958  (40) 

Dean  Fred  H.  Turner,  University  of  Illinois,  1959  (4l) 

Dean  H.  Donald  Winbigler,  Stanford  University,  i960  (42) 
William  S.  Guthrie,  Formerly  Ohio  State  University,  I961  (43) 
Secretary  Fred  J.  Weaver,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

1962  (44) 

Dean  J.  C.  Clevenger,  Washington  State  University,  1963  (45) 

Elected  Members: 

John  Blackburn,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Alabama 
Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Detroit 
Stuart  Good,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Cornell  College 
Lawrence  Riggs,  Dean  of  Students,  DePauw  University 
Robert  Shaffer,  Dean  of  Students,  Indiana  University 
Theodore  Zillman,  Deem  of  Men,  University  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  COlfPINUINO  COMMirTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

This  oomnlttee  Is  to  Inventory  the  consulting  resources  on 
student  personnel  problems  available  from  members  of  the 
Association.  It  will  also  recommend  procedures  by  which 
these  seirvlces  may  be  made  available  to  member  Institutions 
and  others  Interested. 


Chairman:  Fred  H.  Turner,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Illinois 

Clifford  J.  Craven,  Dean  of  Students,  Uhlv.  of  Oklahoma 
John  E.  Hocutt,  Deaui  of  Students,  University  of  Delaware 
Richard  E.  Hulet,  Dean  of  Students,  Illinois  State  University 
Juan  J.  Reid,  Dean  of  Men,  Colorado  College 
John  H.  Stlbbs,  Dean  of  St\idents,  Tulane  University 
H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Dean  of  Students,  Stanford  University 
Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  S.J.,  St.  Peter's  College 
Ralph  A.  Toung,  Dean  of  Men,  College  of  Wooster 


COMMITTEE  ON  FRATERNITY  RELATIONS 


A  standing  coimnlttee  to  develop  programs,  to  px*ovlde  Informa¬ 
tion  to  NASPA  and  to  maintain  relations  with  others  concern¬ 
ing  fraternity  matters.  It  offers  Judgment  on  moral  correct¬ 
ness,  educational  soundness,  and  political  feasibility  of 
programs  In  order  to  aid  NASPA  to  fulfill  Its  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  Its  member  Institutions  and  to  higher  education. 

Chairman:  Roland  D.  Patzer,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Vermont 

East  Core  Chairman:  Earle  W.  Clifford,  Deem  of  Students, 
Rutgers  University 

Robert  Keesey,  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  New  Hsunpshlre 
Edward  C.  McGuire,  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Rhode  Island 
0.  Edward  Pollock,  Dean  of  Students,  Union  College  and  Uhlv. 
Max  Sallsch,  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Pace  College 
Charles  E.  Warwick,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men,  Cornell  University 

Midwest  Core  Chairman:  William  R.  Nester,  Dean  of  Men, 
University  of  Cincinnati 

John  Peldkamp,  Director  of  Fraternity  Affairs,  University  of 
Michigan 

David  L.  Harris,  Dean  of  Men,  Rlpon  College 
Dudley  Johnson,  Counselor  for  Men,  University  of  Akron 
William  Lanier,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  Wlttenburg  Unlv. 
Donald  R.  Mallett,  Vice  President  and  Executive  Dean, 

Purdue  University 

Ronald  Roskens,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Kent  State  Uhlv. 
Ronald  S.  Stead,  Dean  of  Men,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Southern  Core  Chairman:  Sidney  Boutwell,  Dean  of  Men, 
Vemderbllt  University 
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William  Baggett,  Dean  of  Men,  Stetson  University 

L.  E.  Cooper,  Deem  of  Men,  Uhlverslty  of  South  Carolina 

Ben  E.  David,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Miami 

Ralph  Dunford,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Tennessee 

Calvin  Mercer,  Dean  of  Men,  East  Tennessee  State  University 

James  Wilkinson,  Deem  of  Men,  Alabeuna  College 

Hllbum  Womble,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men,  Duke  Uhlverslty 

West  Coast  Chalrmem:  Arthur  McCarten,  Dean  of  Men, 
Washington  State  University 

Clifford  J.  Craven,  Deem  of  Students,  Uhlverslty  of  Okledioma 
Donald  M.  DuSheme,  Deem  of  Students,  Uhlverslty  of  Oregon 
Robert  Gordon,  Dean  of  Men,  Stanford  Uhlverslty 
Lyle  Reynolds,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara 

Reginald  Root,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Washington 
Arlelgh  Wllllauns,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

A  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Association  on 
membership  policy  and  to  conduct  a  selective  campaign  of 
membership  solicitation  among  eligible  Institutions. 

Chairman,  James  G.  Allen,  Dean  of  Student  Life,  Texas 
Technological  College 

Sheldon  L.  Beatty,  Dean  of  Men,  Pomona  College 

Walter  S.  Blake,  Dean  of  Students,  Willamette  University 

Jean  C.  Bouffard,  Dean  of  Students,  Laval  Iftilverslty 

Phillip  R.  Campbell,  Dean  of  Students,  Florida  Southern  TAilv. 

Charles  J.  Dunn,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Men,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

George  T.  Nickerson,  Dean  of  Men,  Colby  College 

Juan  J.  Reid,  Dean  of  Men,  Colorado  College 

Kenneth  P.  Saurman,  Deem  of  Men,  DePaul  Uhlverslty 

Prank  J.  Slmes,  Dean  of  Men,  Pennsylvemla  State  University 

Jorgen  J.  Thompson,  Deem  of  Men,  Augustema  College 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT  PROGRAMS 

A  committee  to  prepare  recommendations  for  a  NASPA  policy 
statement  concerning  the  alms  and  operations  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  programs  on  the  Amerlcem  ceunpus,  and  of  st\2dy  progreuns 
abroad  for  American  students,  with  special  reference  to  the 
responsibilities  of  student  personnel  administration  In  these 
areas.  This  committee  considers  new  and  proposed  government 
programs  emd  recommends  positions  and  action  to  NASPA. 

Chairman:  Willard  W,  Blaesser,  Dean  of  Students,  City 

University  of  New  York  —  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PLACEMENT 


A  committee  to  assist  the  Placement  Officer  In  providing  an 
effective  placement  service  for  members  of  the  Association 
for  other  qualified  persons  seeking  positions  In  the  student 
personnel  field.  Committee  members  assist  the  Placement  Of¬ 
ficer  at  the  annual  Conference  and,  during  the  year,  act  as 
regional  representatives  of  the  Association  In  placement  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Chairman:  Richard  E.  Hulet,  Dean  of  Students,  Illinois 
State  University 

Ronald  E.  Barnes,  Associate  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Iowa 
State  University 

James  Dull,  Dean  of  Men,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Charles  0.  Gambs,  Associate  Deem  of  Men,  Ohio  State  University 
Robert  C.  Goodrldge,  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Redlsinds 
Paul  Grlffeth,  Dean  of  Students,  Western  Michigan  University 
Alan  W.  Johnson,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Houston 
Arthur  McCarten,  Dean  of  Men,  Washington  State  University 
Amo  Nowotny,  Dean  of  Student  Life,  University  of  Texas 
C.  Milton  Pike,  Deem  of  Students,  Central  Michigan  University 
Laurence  C.  Smith,  Vice  Chancellor,  Texas  Christian  Unlv. 

Jeunes  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  North 
Carolina  State  College 

Wayne  P.  Tinkle,  Dean  of  Men,  Marquette  University 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS 

Chairman:  Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Deem  of  Students,  City  University 
of  New  York  —  Hxanter  College 
Editor:  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Detroit 

Ronald  E.  Barnes,  Iowa  State  University 
Robert  Creme,  Associate  Dean  of  Men,  Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Bums  Crookston,  Deem  of  Students,  Colorado  State  University 
D.  Whitney  Halladay,  Dean  of  Students,  Unlv.  of  Arkansas 
S.  J.  House,  Deem  of  Students,  Newark  College  of  Engineering 
Carl  W.  Knox,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illinois 
James  R.  Kreiizer,  Acting  Dean  of  Students,  City  University 
of  New  York  --  Queens  College 

Ross  R.  Oglesby,  Dean  of  Students,  Florida  State  University 
Phillip  Price,  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  (University  Heights) 

Richard  A.  Slggelkow,  Deem  of  Students,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo 

Victor  R.  Yemltelll,  S.J.,  Director  of  Student  Personnel, 

St.  Peter's  College 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Chairman:  John  W.  Truitt,  Deem  of  Students,  Indiana  State 
College 
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Shelton  L.  Beatty,  Dean  of  Men,  Pomona  College 
Howard  Cirosby,  Associate  Dean  of  Men,  Rutgers  University 
Thomas  Dutton,  Dean  of  Men,  Ohio  University 
Carl  0.  Eyoke,  Assistant  Deem  of  Men,  Unlv.  of  Vermont 
Jeunes  E.  Foy,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  Auburn  University 
Robert  C.  Qoodrldge,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of  Redlands 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  Executive  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Tennessee 

Gilbert  0.  MacDonald,  Dean  of  Students,  Northeastern  Uhlv. 
Eldon  R.  Nonnamaker,  Diirector,  Men's  Division  of  Student 
Affairs,  Michigan  State  Ihilverslty 
Keith  L.  Scott,  Director  of  Men's  Residence  Halls, 

Illinois  State  university 

Hllbum  Womble,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men,  Duke  university 
Ralph  W.  Wright,  Dean  of  Men,  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg 


COUNCIL  OP  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ( COSPA)  -  (lACC  1958-1963) 

Chairman,  Lillian  Johnson,  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  coordinating  coiincil  consisting  presently  of  eight  national 
associations  in  the  student  personnel  field  with  the  primary 
purpose  being  that  of  cooi?dlnatlng  common  Interests  by  task 
force  approaches.  Participating  associations  are: 

1.  American  College  Personnel  Association 

2.  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis¬ 
sions  Officers 

3.  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

4.  Association  of  College  Unions 

5.  Association  of  College  and  Iftilverslty  Housing  Officers 

6.  National  Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs 

7.  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

8.  National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors 

NASPA  Representatives  are; 

Jack  C.  Clevenger  -  Ex- officio  as  Past  COSPA  Chairman 
Elected  Representatives: 

Term  1964  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Dean  of  Students, 

Stanford  University 

Term  1964-1965  Rev.  Victor  Yanltelll,  Director  of  Student 

Personnel,  St.  Peter's  College 
Tenn  1964-1966  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Dean  of  Men, 

University  of  Detroit. 
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NASPA  Representatives  to  COSPA  Joint  Commissions  are: 

Joint  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Aids 

Dean  Carl  Grip,  Temple  University  -  Chairman  of  the 
Commission 

Dean  Paul  Bloland,  Drake  University 

Assistant  Director  William  Knapp,  Wayne  State  University 
Vice  President  Leroy  Luberg,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Dean  George  Playe,  University  of  Chicago 

Joint  Commission  on  Professional  Development  of  Student 
Personnel  Workers 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  University  of  Detroit  - 
Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Dean  Kenneth  Venderbush,  Lawrence  College 


1964  NASPA  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 


CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  -  0.  D.  Roberts,  Dean  of  Men,  Purdue 

University 

EXHIBIT  CHAIRMAN  -  Robert  Creme,  Associate  Dean  of  Men, 

University  of  Illinois 

PUBLICITY  &  PRESS  COORDINATOR  -  Frank  X.  Tuohey,  Director, 

Division  of  University  Relations, 
Wayne  State  University; 

Mike  Slbllle,  Assistant  Director 


WIVES  PROGRAM  - 
Chairmen  - 

Asslstemts  - 


REGISTRATION  CHAIRMAN  - 
REGISTRATION  SECRETARY  - 


Mrs.  Harold  E.  Stewart  and 

Mrs.  Wlllleun  Knapp 

Hazel  Boltwood,  Asslstemt  Counselor 

of  Forelgpi  Students,  Wayne  State  U.; 

Roberta  Gelst,  Asslstemt  Dean  of 

Women,  University  of  Detroit; 

Susan  Hill,  Assistant  Counselor  of 
Women's  Activities,  Wayne  State  U.; 
Viola  Schell,  Counselor  of  Women's 
Activities,  Wayne  State  University. 
Carl  Knox,  Dean  of  Men,  University 
of  Illinois;  NASPA  Secretary- Treas. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Drake,  University  of 


Illinois 


CONFERENCE  REPORTER  -  Leo  Isen,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HOST  DEANS  -  WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  - 
Harold  E.  Stewart,  Deem  of  Students 
J.  Donald  Marsh,  Assistant  Deem  of  Students 
William  Knapp,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Student 
Personnel 
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APPEMDIX  C 


FUNCTIONS  OP  NASPA 

The  National  Assoolatlon  of  Stxident  Personnel  Administrators 

Interprets  Its  functions  basically  as  the  following: 

(1)  To  define  and  evaluate  the  educational  significance  of 
student  experiences  and  Institutional  programs  with  a 
view  to  establishing  the  most  effective  siethods  of  aid¬ 
ing  students  In  their  Intellectual,  social,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  physical  development  and  to  develop 
crltezda  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  these  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  experiences  and  programs. 

(2)  To  provide  In  ^he  Interest  of  the  student  professional 
leadership  In  all  areas  of  student  services. 

(3)  To  provide  opportunity  for  association  and  exchange  of 
Ideas  among  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  student  personnel  programs  and  services  In  Institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education 

a.  In  and  with  associations  and  agencies  which  concern 
themselves  with  higher  education 

b.  through  annual  meetings 

c.  through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions 

d.  through  periodic  bulletins  of  general  Interest 

(4)  To  represent  the  broad  field  of  student  personnel  ser¬ 
vices 

a.  In  conjunction  with,  or  through,  other  appropriate 
agencies  before  government  conmlttees  and  commis¬ 
sions  concerned  with  problems  relating  to  various 
phases  of  student  services 

b.  on  Joint  committees  and  eomnlsslons  with  other 
professional  orgemlzatlons  dealing  with  student 
problems  and  services 

c.  through  constant  communication  and  cooperation 
with  professional  organizations  representing  the 
various  services  coming  under  the  general  rubric 
of  student  personnel  services 

(5)  To  encourage,  sponsor  and  promote  original  research, 
and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  relevant  research  to 
the  membership  and  the  profession. 
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(6)  To  provide  leadership  and  professional  training  In  the 
student  personnel  field 

a.  thiroxigh  seminars  and  conferences 

b.  through  In-service  training  programs 

c.  through  encouragement  of  academic  programs  leading 
to  professional  competency  In  student  personnel 
administration 

d.  through  consultation  services  of  experienced 
members  In  the  field  where  such  services  may  be 
requested  by  member  and  nonmember  Institutions 

e.  by  offering  cooperation,  encouragement,  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  national  organizations  whose  primary 
Interests  are  within  the  field  of  student  personnel 
services  at  the  college  or  university  level;  l.e., 
ACPA,  AGFA,  ACU,  NASPA,  etc.;  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  each  to  maintain  Its  autonomy  within 
a  framework  of  coordination  and  cooperation. 

(7)  To  encourage  and  assist  when  requested  the  organization 
and  development  of  regional  association,  with  NASPA 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  Ideas  and  Information. 
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APPENDIX  D 


ATTENDANCE 

FORTY- SIXTH  ANHIVERSARY  CONFERENCE 

Name  Title  Institution 

Albright,  W.  Don  Dean  of  Students  Fresno  State  College 

Almll,  Mark  Dean  of  Men  St.  Olaf  College 

Ambrose,  Philip  S.  Dean  of  Students  New  Mexico  State  Univ. 

Anderson,  David  L.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  St.  Olaf  College 

Anderson,  Donald  K.  Dean  of  Students  Ihilv.  of  Washington 

Anderson,  Gary  Dean  of  Students  Eastern  New  Mexico  U. 

Armacost,  Peter  H.  Dean  of  Students  Augsburg  College 

Atwood,  Edward  C.,  Jr.  Dean  of  Students  Washington  &  Lee  TJhlv. 

Babb,  Walter  J.  Dean  of  Men  Wagner  College 

Bacon,  Franklin  Dean  of  Students  Medical  College  of  Va. 

Bailey,  Dallas  Resident  Counselor  Kent  State  University 

Bailey,  Donald  W.  Deem  of  Students  Saciramento  State  Coll. 

Balsl,  Neal  Dean  of  Students  West  Virginia  Tech. 

Baldwin,  DeWltt  C.  Coordinator  of  University  of 

Religious  Affairs  Michigan 

Ball,  Elwood  H.  Desin  of  Men  Monmouth  College 

Banker,  Gilbert  M.  Dean  of  Men  Rider  College 

Banks,  Harold  M.,  Jr.  Counselor  Pennsylvania  State 

Coordinator  University 

Barlow,  Mark,  Jr.  Dean  of  the  CollegeWesleyan  University 

Barnes,  Ronald  E.  Assoc. Dean  of  Stu.  Iowa  State  University 

Barrett,  George  B., Rev. Vice  President  University  of  Dayton 
Bates,  John  Director  of  Men's  Wayne  State 

Activities  University 

Baimigart,  Norbert  K.  Dean  of  Students  Mankato  State  Coll. 

Dealer,  James  E.  Personnel  Coxmselor Central  Michigan  U. 

Beard,  Norman  E.  Dean  of  Students  Anderson  College 

Belcher,  L.  Business  Manager  Northwest  Mlssouz>l 

State  College 

Bell,  Keith  A.  Dean  of  Students  Malone  College 

Bennett,  B.  W.  President  National  Interfra- 

temlty  Conference 

Berko,  Roy  M.  Graduate  Student 

Berte,  Neal  R.  Graduate  Student  Unlv.of  Cincinnati 

Beyerl,  Merrill  C.  Deem  of  Students  Ball  State  College 

Blchsel,  Bill,  S.J.  Deem  of  Students  Gonzaga  University 

Bingham,  Harry  S.  Director  of  Fresh-  Clarkson  College  of 

man  Personnel  Technology 

Blackburn,  Armour  J.  Dean  of  Students  Howard  Iftilverslty 

Blackburn,  John  L.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Alabauna 

Blaesser,  Willard  W.  Dean  of  Students  City  College  of  N.Y. 

Blake,  Walter  S.,  Jr.  Dean  of  Students  Willamette  University 

Blanchard,  Kenneth  H.  Graduate  Student  Cornell  University 

Blevins,  Wm.  B.  Graduate  Student  Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Bloch,  Wheadon  Dean  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Missouri  at 

Kansas  City 

Boe,  V.  C.  Dean  of  Men  Concordia 
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Institution 


Bonner,  John  T.,Jr. 
Bos,  Larry  E. 

Boucher,  H.  H. 

Boucher,  Morris 
Bouffard,  J.  Charles 
Bourbon,  Prank  C.,Rev 
Bowling,  Floyd 
Brames,  Alfred  F. 

Brewer,  Warren,  Jr. 
Briggs,  Channlng  M. 
Brodeur,  C.  Claude 

Brooks,  Allen  C, 
Brown,  C.  W. 

Brown,  J.  Gordon 
Brown,  Paul  L. 
Brugger,  A.  T. 

Bi*yan,  M.  Edward 

Buckle,  Jack  C. 
Buckner,  Donald  R. 

Bumgardner,  Douglas  C 
Burchett,  Charles  R. 

BuiTger,  Wm.  V. 

Burkhardt,  Wm.  H. 
Biims,  A.  Chester 
Butler,  Henry  J.,Rev. 
Butler,  Robert  E.,Rev 
Byron,  Thomas 


Executive  Dean 
Asst .Director  of 
Student  Activities 
Dean  of  Student 
Affairs 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Director,  Men's 
Residence  Hall 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Administrative  Asst 
Student  Affairs 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Director  of  Housing 

Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Director  of 
Student  Personnel 
.Dean  of  Men 
Asst. Dean  of 
Students 

Dean  of  Students 

Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 


The  Ohio  State  Uhlv. 
Harpur  College  of 
State  Dhlv.of  N.Y. 
N.E.  Missouri  State 
Tch.  College 
Albion  College 
Laval  University 
Loyola  College 
Tenn. Wesleyan  Coll. 
Indiana  State 
College 

Washington  College 
Portland  State  Coll. 

Unlv.  of  Waterloo 
Principle  College 
Purdue  University 
Emory  ft  Henry  Coll. 
State  Unlv.  of  N.Y. 
UCLA 

Ball  State  Teachers 
College 

Lycoming  College 
Georgetown 
University 
Morris  Hailey  Coll. 
University  of 
Tennessee 
Colorado  School  of 
Mines 

Unlv. of  Massachusetts 
Ohio  State  Uhlv. 

Unlv.  of  Scranton 
Canislus  College 
Wheaton  College 


Cameron,  Alexander  R. 
Campbell,  James  B. 

Campbell,  Phillip  R. 
Caple,  Richard  B. 

Casebeer,  Arthur  L. 
Chealn,  Sorrell  E. 

Clappler,  Robert  T. 
Clark,  P.  T. 
Clevenger,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  Earle  W. 
Collier,  Kenneth  M. 

Cooke,  Robert  P. 
Cooper,  L.  Eugene 
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Dean  of  Students 
Vice  President 
Student  Personnel 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 

Asst.  Dean  of  Stu. 
Head  Resident 
Adviser 

Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Graduate  Student 
Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Student  Aff 
Asst .Dean  of 
Students 

Asst .Head  Counselor 
Deem  of  Men 
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Unlv.  of  Rochester 
Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology 
Florida  Southern  Col. 
Northwestern  State 
College 

Drake  University 
Michigan  State  Unlv. 

Unlv. of  Pennsylvania 
Cornell  University 
Washington  State  U. 
Rutgers  University 
Ball  State  Teachers 
College 

Indiana  University 
Unlv.  of  South  Car. 
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Corke]:>7,  Jack 
Corson^  Louis  D. 

Courter,  John  P. 
Crafts,  William  G. 
Crane,  Robert  H. 
Crookston,  Bums  B. 
Crosby,  Howard  J. 
Curl,  Gerald  A. 

Curtis,  Eric  G. 
Dsinnenf  el  ser ,  Richard 
Daz*rah,  Thomas  L. 

David,  Ben  E. 

Davies,  James  R. 

Davis,  Howard 

Davis,  Stanley  W. 
Deaklns,  C.E. 


Dean  of  Men 
Warden 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Assoc .Dean  of  Men 
Asst.Dlractor  of 


Ottenbeln  College 
College  of  Church 
Musicians 
Kansas  Wesleyan  U. 
Uni V. of  Pittsburgh 
Ihilv.  of  Illinois 
Colo. State  Unlv. 
Rutgers  University 
Illinois  State 


Stu. Financial  Aids  Iftilverslty 


Vice  President 
A.  Student 
Asst .to  the  Dean 
of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst. to  Dean  of 
Students 
Dir. of  Student 
Affairs 

Dean  of  Students 
Acting  Director, 
NDEA  Student 


Earlham  College 
Coll,  of  Wooster 
Kent  State  Itolv. 

Unlv.  of  Miami 

Tulane  University 
Southern  Illinois 
University 
Cornell  University 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education 


Deem,  James  W. 

Delcamp,  Sam 

Denman,  William  F. 
Dlerolf,  Claude  E. 
Dobens,  Fred 
Donoghue,  M.  Joseph 
Doremus,  James  C. 
Doyle,  Rev.  Mel 
Dralne,  Donald,  Rev. 
Dubocq,  John  W. 

Dull,  James  E. 

Dunn,  Charles  J.,  Rev 
Durkee,  Peter  E. 
DuShane,  Donald  M. 
Dutton,  Thomas  B. 

Dux,  Henry  A. 


Loan  Program 
De2m  of  Students 

Manager  of  Housing 
Program 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst .to  the  Dean 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Students 
Grad.  Fellow 
Dean  of  students 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Men 
Coxmselor 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Inst. 
Eastern  Michigan 
University 
Elmhurst  College 
Muhlenberg  College 
Rutgers  University 
Unlv.  of  Detroit 
Prauiklln  &  Marshall 
Quincy  College 
Unlv.  of  Michigan 
George  Williams  Col 
Georgia  Tech 
Holy  Cross  College 
Unlv.  of  Hawaii 
Unlv.  of  Oregon 
Ohio  University 
Moorhead  State  Coll 


Ebert,  James  B. 

Eddy,  Raymond  0. 

Edwards,  Thomas  J. 
Ekstrom,  Ross 
Emmet,  Thomas  A. 
English,  John  T. 
Enwrlght,  Parker  P. 
Etheridge,  Robert  P. 
Eversen,  Richard  E. 

Eycke,  Carl 

Digitized  by  Gouole 


Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 
Dir. of  Stu.Actlv. 

&  Adviser  to  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Graduate  Adviser 
Asst.  Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Assoc. Dean  of  Men 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
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Pembroke  State  Coll. 
Upsala  College 

Kenyon  College 
Wilmington  College 
Unlv.  of  Detroit 
Mich. State  Uhlv. 
Unlv.  of  Pittsburgh 
Miami  University 
Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology 
Unlv.  of  Vermont 
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Name 


Title 


Institution 


Pagan,  Oerartl,  Rev. 

Parrlcker,  W.J.,  S.J. 
Peucht,  Reinhardt,  J. 
Pleld,  William  P. 
Plnucane,  Thomas  P., 
S.J. 

Plsch,  A.  Line 
Fischer,  Edward  J,Rev 
Fischer,  Gerald  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Paul 

Fitzpatrick,  Daniel 
Fletcher,  Richard  R. 
Flynn,  Magnus 

Pollett,  Charles  W. 
Pox,  James  W. 

Foy,  James  E. 

Pruitt,  Ronald  L. 
Puzak,  John 


Dir. of  Student 
Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 

Admin.  Assistant 
Student  Counselor 
Student 
Assistant  for 
Higher  Education 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 
Exec .  Secretary 
Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Men 
Director  of  Housing 
Deem  of  Stu. Affairs 
Assistant  Manager 
Dean  of  Students 


Pordham  Dhlverslty 

Pordham  Ohlverslty 
Dominican  College 
Uni V. of  Massachusetts 
Regis  College 

Unlv.  of  Michigan 
St. Peter '8  College 
College  of  Wooster 
Jusult  Education 
Association 
Cornell  University 
Sigma  Nu  Fraternity 
Sir  George  Williams 
University 
Ashland  College 
Unlv.  of  Akron 
Auburn  University 
Purdue  University 
Michigan  State  Uhlv. 


Gadali*e,  Charles  R.  Dean  of  Students 


Gage,  Lawrence  J. 
Gaines,  Edwin  M. 
Gallagher, John  L.,Rev 
Gambs,  Charles  R.,Jr. 

Gelb,  Joseph,  Rev. 
Gennett,  Nicholas  D. 
Gentry,  Robert  P. 

Gilbert,  Paul  L. 
Gillen,  Edward  B.,Rev 

Glllls,  John 
Gllmor,  R.  Paul 

Ginsberg,  Paul 

Glose,  Father  Joseph 

Gluck,  Joseph  C. 
Gokey,  Francis  X.,Rev 
Golish,  John 


Good,  Stuart 
Goodrldge,  Robert  C. 
Gourdlne,  Ernest 
Graham,  Jack 


American  Interna¬ 
tional  College 
Southern  Ill.  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Arizona 
Fairfield  Unlv. 

Ohio  State  Unlv. 


Graduate  Assistant 
Dean  of  Men 
.Asst. Dean  of  Men 
Assoc. Dean  - 

Student  Relations 
Dean  of  Men 
Graduate  Student 
Asst,  to  Dean  of 
Students 

Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 

.Director  of  Student 
Personnel  Serf. 

Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Director  of 
Student  Affairs 
Social  Educational 
Coordinator 
Regional  Director  of 

Higher  Education  New  York  Province 
Dir. Student  Affairs  W. Virginia  Unlv. 
.Dean  of  Men  St .Michael's  Coll. 

Dir. Student  Employ¬ 
ment,  Housing 
&  Activities 


St.  Joseph's  Coll. 
Kent  State  Unlv. 

Elmhurst  College 
Kalamazoo  College 

Canlslus  College 
Illinois  State  Uhlv. 
University  of 
Windsor 
University  of 
Wisconsin 


University  of 
Alaska 


Dean  of  Stu. Affairs  Cornell  College 


Deem  of  Students 


Unlv.  of  Redlands 


Asst. Head  Counselor  Indiana  University 
Coordinator,  Coun-  Southem  Illinois 
sellng  is  Testing  University 
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Gray,  C.  William  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Ashland  College 

Grlffeth,  Paul  L.  Dean  of  Students  Western  Michigan  U. 

Griffin,  Russell  A.  Dean  of  Students  Western  Reserve  U. 

Griffith,  W.  P.  Dean  of  Students  Colgate  University 

Grip,  Carl  M.,  Jr.  Dean  of  Men  Temple  University 

Gross,  Richard  Dean  of  Students  Wheaton  College 

Grossllght,  Joseph  H.  Prof .of  Psychology  Kent  State  Univ, 
Gulley,  George  M.  Dean  of  Students  Ashland  College 

Gwln,  John  P.  Dean  of  Students  Beloit  College 

Haack,  Amo  J.  Dean  of  Students  Washington  Iftilv. 

Haefner,  Donald  A.  Dir. of  Off-Campus  Ball  State 

&  Married  Housing  Teachers  College 
Hale,  Lester  Dean  of  Stu. Affairs  Unlv.  of  Florida 

Hall,  Jack  B.  Director  Men's  University  of 

Residence  Halls  Kentucky 
Halloran,  John  J., Rev .Vice  President  for  Creighton 

Student  Personnel  University 

Hampton,  V.J.  Asst.Dean  of  Stu.  Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Hampton,  W.O.  Dean  of  Students  Central  Missouri 

State  College 

Hannlgan,  James  P.  Dean  of  Students  Texas  MM  Unlv. 

Hansford,  Richard  L.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Akron 

Hansmeler,  Thomas  W.  Dean  of  Men  Kent  State  Tkilv. 

Hanson,  Ernest  E.  Vice  Pres,  for  Stu.  Northern  Illinois 

Personnel  Services  University 

Hardy,  Donald  P.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv. of  Delaware 

Harmr,  Frank  J,  Dormitory  Director  Syracuse  diversity 

Office  Dean  of  Men 

Harris,  David  L.  Dean  of  Men  Rlpon  College 

Harrod,  Ira  E.  Dean  of  Students  Rensselaer  Poly. Inst. 

Hassan,  W.  Richard  Director,  Walker  Illinois  State 

Hall  university 

Hassler,  William  H.  Dir. of  Stu. Affairs  Westminster  College 

Hailey,  James  Dean  of  students  Hope  College 

Hatch,  Gaylord  F.  Asst.Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Hayes,  Phil  H.  Director  -  Men's  Indiana  State 

Residence  Hall  College 

Hayward,  John  C.  Dean  of  Stu. Affairs  Bucknell  University 

Hekhuls,  Louis  F.  Dir. Student  Actlv.  Michigan  State  Uhlv. 

Heldeman,  E.  Richard  Counselor,  Student  Hunter  College  In 

Activities  the  Bronx 

Hendrix,  Noble  Dean  of  Students  University  of  Miami 

Hennessy,  Thomas  J.  Assoc. Hd.  Coun.  Indiana  University 

Heuslnkveld,  Edwin  D.  Deem  of  Men  Ferris  State  College 

Higginbotham,  S.  W.  Dean  of  Students.  Rice  University 

Higgins,  John  Asst.  Counselor  Wayne  State  Tftilv. 

Hollingsworth,  William  T.  Dean  of  Men  Miami  Iftilverslty 
Holmes,  Roger  M.  Asst .Head  Counselor  Indiana  University 

Houk,  Dale  W.  Desm  of  Students  New  York  University 

House,  S*.J.  Dean  of  Students  Newark  College  of 

Engineering 

Hubbell,  Robert  N.  Member,  Academic  Ttolverslty  of 

Deans  Staff  Wisconsin 
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Huber,  R.  John 
Hult,  M.  L. 

Hulet,  Richard  E. 
Hull,  Thomas  0. 
Hundley,  Oeoz^e 

Hurley,  L.P.,  Rev. 

Ireland,  Graham  M. 
Irwin,  William  A. 

Jalkanen,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Alan  W. 
Judge,  Robez^  K.,S.J 

Kauffman,  Joseph  P. 

Kean,  Helen  E. 

Keenan,  W.  Michael 
Keesey,  C.  Robert 
Kelser,  Edward  C. 
Kennedy, Christopher  1 
Kerns,  Byron 
Kinder,  R.E. 

King,  Edward  M. 
Klricer,  John  A. 
Klssiadi,  Hem 
Kitchen,  W.J. 

Kluge,  Donald  A. 
niapp,  William  H. 

nierr,  George  P. 

Knox,  Carl  W. 
Koex^le,  C.E. 

Krathwohl,  Carl 
Kratochvli;  M.  R. 
Krbec,  Kirby  A. 

Krebs,  Prank  J. 

Kreuzer,  James  R. 


Heaul  Counselor 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stxidents 

Asst.  Director 
Student  Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Student 

Asst. Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Students 
Graduate  Student 

Consultant 

Rep. 

Dean  of  Women 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
.Dean  of  Preshmen 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Deem  of  Stu. 
Executive  Secy. 

Dean  of  Men 
Asst.  Dir.  Dlv.  of 
Student  Personnel 
Dean  of  Stxident 
Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Deem  of  Students 

Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Students 
Asst .to  the  V.P.for 
Student  Affairs 
Vice  Pmsldent  for 
Student  Affairs 
Acting  Deem  of  Stu. 


Univ.  of  Vemont 
University  of  Iowa 
Illinois  State  Univ. 

use 

Grand  Valley  State 
College 
Georgetown 
University 
Westminster  College 
Indiana  Ikilverslty 

Univ. of  Rhode  Island 
univ.  of  Houston 
Woodstock  College 

American  Council  on 
Education 
NAWDC 

Univ.  of  Detroit 
univ.  of  Detroit 
Univ. of  New  Hampshire 
univ.  of  Cincinnati 
Northeastern  Univ. 
Mllllkln  University 
Univ,  of  Wyoming 
Bradley  University 
Capital  university 
Wheaton  College 
World  Univ.  Service 
Eastern  Illinois  U. 
Wayne  State 
University 
Pace  College 

Univ.  of  Illinois 
Northwest  Missouri 
State  College 
Delta  College 
Iowa  State  Univ. 
University  of 
Colorado 
Morris  Harvey 
College 

Queens  College 


Lacy,  0.  W. 

Lackey,  John 
LaPave,  Prancls  E. 

Lambert,  George  P. 

Lanier,  William  J. 
Lesley,  Jack  L. 


Digitized  by  Gouole 


Dean  of  Students  Trinity  College 

Men's  Counselor  Anderson  College 

Dir.  of  Men's  St.  Louis  Unlver- 

Houslng  slty 

Dean  of  Men  New  York  State  Col¬ 

lege  at  Oswego 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu.  Wittenberg,  Univ. 

Dean  of  Men  Northwest  Missouri 

State  College 
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Lavln,  James  M. 

Lavln,  L.  Morgan 
Leafgren,  Fred 

Leathers,  John 

Lee,  Juel 
Leeds,  Charles 

Lekisch,  Peter  A. 
LeMlre,  Francis  J. 
Levellle,  David  E. 
Lewis,  James  A. 
Llgnelll,  Frank 
Llpplnoott,  William 
Lockett,  David  M. 

Loeschner,  Ray  B. 

Long,  David  E. 

Long,  Robert 
Long,  William  G. 

Loos,  Frank  M. 

Loucks,  Donald 
Lougheed,  Virgil 

Lucas,  David  0. 

Lucasse,  Philip  R. 

MacDonald,  Gilbert  G. 
MacDougall,  Richard  E 

Makuen,  Donald  R. 
Mallett,  Don 
Mann,  Carl 
Marine,  James 
Marsh,  J,  Don 
Martin,  M.B.,  Rev. 
Matson,  Robert  E. 
Matthews,  A1 
Matthews,  Jack 
Maxwell,  Howard  B. 
Maxwell,  Robert  A. 
McAdeims,  Henry  E. 
McClellan, 

Stephen  Douglas 

McCloskey,  Harry  L. 
McDonald,  Keith 
McDonough, Gerard,  Rev 
McGibbeny,  Herbert 
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Title 


Institution 


Dean  of  Stu.Aff. 
Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 

Dir. Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Services 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 


John  Carroll  Unlv. 
John  Carroll  Unlv. 
SllppeiTT  Rock  State 
College 

Muskingum  College 
Rlpon  College 


Deem  of  Student  Per- Iowa  Wesleyan 


sonnel  Services 
Graduate  Student 
Asst .Deem  of  Stu. 
Head  Resident 


College 

Cornell  University 
Towson  State  Coll. 
Eastern  Mlchlgem  U. 


V.P.for  Stu. Affairs  Unlv.  of  Michigan 


Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 

Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu.  Actlv. 

&  Residence 
Dean  of  Student 
Personnel  Services 

Dean  of  Students  MacNurray  College 


Clarion  State  Coll. 
Princeton  University 

Lafayette  College 
Washburn  University 


Dean  of  Stiadents 
Dean  of  Men 


Wittenberg  University 
Iftilv.of  North  Caro- 
llna-Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  College 
Florida  State  Unlv. 
Couns.of  Religious  Wayne  State  Unlv. 
Aff.&  Foreign  Stu. 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 


Residence  Hall 
Director 
Dean  of  Men 


Ball  State  Teachers 
College 

Calvin  College 


Dean  of  Students 
.Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Men 
Vice  President 
Asst .to  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
As St .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Graduate  Student 
Resident  Counselor 
Dean  of  Men 
Instructor  -  Dean 
of  Men's  Staff 


Noi>theastern  Unlv. 
Richmond  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute 
Hamline  University 
Purdue  University 
Rutgers  University 
Miami -Dade  Jr. Coll. 
Wayne  State  Unlv. 
St. Louis  Uhlverslty 
Carroll  College 
Washburn  Iftilverslty 
Unlv.  of  Missouri 
Unlv.  of  Michigan 
Duke  University 
Northwestern  Unlv. 
College  of  Wooster 


Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Deem  of  Men 
.Deem  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Loyola  U.  of  Chicago 
Northern  Illinois  U. 
Loyola  College 
Slippery  Rook  State 
College 
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McGinnis,  Benjamin  Q.  Dir. of  Student  Kent  State  Unlver- 

Flnanclal  Aids  slty 

McGrath,  Jerald  G.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Santa  Clara 

McGroarty,  Wm.K.,S.J.  Dean  of  Stvtdents  Wheeling  College 

McGuire,  Edward  C.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv. of  Rhode  Island 

McKean,  John  R.O.  Dean  of  Students  Allegheny  College 

McKee,  Richard  Specialist  for  In-  U.S.  Office  of 

stltutlonal  Info,  Education 

McLean,  Evelyn  G.  Asst .Director  of  Unlv.  of  Windsor 

Student  Affairs 

McLeod,  James  C.  Dean  of  Students  Northwestern  Uhlv. 

McPadden,  James  Dean  of  Men  Catholic  University 

Metzger,  Stanley  Dean  of  Students  State  Unlv. College 

Meyn,  Charles  A.  Dean  of  Men  Bucknell  University 

Mlkesell,  Donald  W.  Residence  Hall  Dir.  Ball  State  College 
Mllfs,  Milo  Dean  of  Students  Calif. State  College 

at  Palos  Verdes 

Miller,  Gary  E.  Asst .Director  of  Colorado  State 

Admissions  College 

Miller,  James  C.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  North  Central  Coll. 

Mlltenberger,  Lanry  J. Residence  Hall  Dir.  Ball  State  Teach. Coll. 
Minns,  Albert  E.,Jr.  Colonel  AUS  (Ret.)  Buffalo,  New  York 
Montlcello, Ralph  R.,Jr.  Head  Counselor  Unlv.  of  Vermont 
Moirrls,  Thomas  A.  Graduate  Student  Unlv. of  Southern 

Mississippi 

Morris,  Robert  B.  Grad. Research  Asst.  Pennsylvania  State  U. 

Mosher,  Bryan  J.  Dean  of  Students  Thiel  College 

Murphy,  Raymond  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Penn  State 

Nalr,  Donald  A,  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Lycoming  College 

Najarlan,  Nlshan  J.  Dir., Student  Actlv.  Palrlelgh  Dickinson  U. 

Nelson,  Glenn  M.  Dean  of  Men  Duquesne  Unlv. 

Nelson,  Henry  W.  Dean  of  Students  Taylor  University 

Nester,  William  R,  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Cincinnati 

Newman,  James  E.  Asst .Dean  of  Stu.  Unlv.  of  Chicago 

Nlchelson,  Lynn  Asst .Dean  of  Stu.&  Illinois  Wesleyan 

Dir. of  Financial  Aid  University 
Nickerson,  George  T.  Deem  of  Men  Colby  College 

Nleml,  Allan  L.  Dean  of  Students  Northern  Michigan  U. 

Nonnamaker,  Eldon  R.  Assoc. Deem  of  Stu.  Mlchlgem  State  Unlv. 
Norris,  Robert  E.  Dean  of  Stu. Affairs  Unlv. of  Wisconsin  - 

Milwaukee 

Nowak,  Daniel  B.  Sr. Residence  Adviser  UCLA 

Nowotny,  Arno  Dean  of  stu.  Life  Unlv.  of  Texas 

Nygreen,  Glen  T.  Deem  of  Students  Hxmter  College 

Oleson,  Robert  E.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Heidelberg  College 

O'Nell,  Dan,  Rev.  Asst. Vice  President  University  of 

Student  Affairs  Notre  Dame 
Orwlg,  James  P.  Deem  of  Men  Berea  College 

O'Zee,  Wm.  P,  Deem  of  Men  Colorado  State  Unlv. 

Paisley,  Jeunes  D.  Actg.Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Colorado 


Ifajue 

Palmer,  John  T. 

Parker,  Osborne  B. 

Parks,  Donald  S. 
?a.rr,  Preston 
Patzer,  Roland 
Pawa,  Irving 
Penfleld,  Gary  H. 

Perkins,  William,  S. 
Peters,  Chester  E. 
Peters,  David  E. 

Peterson,  Marvin  W. 

Pflastez*er,  Don 
Pike,  C.  Hilton,  Jr. 
Plllsbury,  Wilbur 
Playe,  George  L. 

Pollock,  0.  Edward 
Powers,  Richard  W. 


Price,  Philip 

Prusok,  Ralph  E. 
Putzel,  Max  J. 


Rackham,  Eric  N. 
Radke,  Or land  E. 
Raleigh,  H.  J. 

Rambo,  Vint 

Rankin,  Donald  F. 
Ratterman,  P.H.,  Rev. 
Rea,  Walter  B. 

Reddell,  Ferd  D. 

Reid,  Juan 
Rennelsen,  Chas.M. 
Reynolds,  Lyle  0. 

Reynolds,  W.  M. 
Richmond,  Charles  H. 
Riggs,  Lawrence 
Rlshel,  Darrell  F. 
Rivet,  Hilton  L.,S.J. 
Roberts,  O.D. 
Robinson,  David  W. 
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Title 

Dean  of  Students 

Coordinator  Stu¬ 
dent  Development 
Dean  of  Students 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Graduate  Student 

.Dean  of  Hen 
Dean  of  Students 
Assoc. Direct or 
Residence  Halls 
Admin. Asst .to  Dir. 

of  MBA  Program 
Dean  of  Stu. Per s. 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Under- 
gradTiate  Students 
Dean  of  Stxidents 
Asst .Director,  Reel' 
dence  Halls 
Counseling 
Director  of  Student 
Activities 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 
Assoc .Dean  of  Under 
graduate  Students 

Executive  Dean 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Field  Secretary 
Dir .Faculty 
Registry 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir. of  Financial 
Aids 

Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stu. Affair 


Institution 

San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College 
Southern  Illinois 
Itolverslty 
Unlv.  of  Toledo 
Lehigh  university 
Uhlv.  of  Vermont 
Rutgers  Uhlverslty 
State  Unlv.  College 
at  Cortland,  N.Y. 
imiv.of  San  Francisco 
Kansas  State  Ihilv. 
Unlv.  of  Rochester 

Harvard  Business 
School 

Uhlv.  of  Omaha 
Central  Michigan  U. 
I&iox  College 
Tftilverslty  of 
Chicago 
Union  College 

Indiana  University 

New  York  Uhlverslty 

Kahsas  State  Ikilv. 
•Uhlverslty  of 
Chicago 

Keht  State  Uhlv. 
Wisconslh  State  Coll. 
Phi  Kappa  Tau  Frat. 
Presbyterian  Hither 
Education 

Ferris  State  College 
Xavier  University 
university  of 
Michigan 

San  Francisco  State 
College 

Colorado  College 
St.  Louis  Uhlverslty 
Uhlv. of  California  - 
Santa  Barbara 
Defiance  College 
Okla. Central  State 
DePauw  University 
Clarion  State  Coll. 
Spring  Hill  College 
Purdue  Uhlverslty 
Emory  Uhlverslty 
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Robinson,  Eiigene  B.  Assoc  .Dean  of  Stu.  Austin  College 

Robinson,  James  E.  Dean  of  Students  Western  Maryland  Ool. 

Rodgers,  Allan  Dean  of  Men  Indlauna  State  Coll. 

Rohr,  Urban  E.  Deem  of  Men  Creighton  University 

Rolfs,  Richard  W.,S.J.Dean  of  Students  Loyola  Uhlverslty 

Rollins,  J.  Leslie  Asst.  Dean  Harvard  Orad. School 

Ross,  0.  Robert  Vice  Chancellor  ft  University  of 

Dean  of  Stu.Aff.  Nebraska 

Russell,  H.  George  Assistant  to  the  Penn  State  Uhlv. 

Deem  of  Men 

Ruthenbeirg,  Donald  B.  Dean  of  Students  Illinois  Wesleyan 

Sallsch,  Mare,  S.  Dir., Student  Actlv.  Pace  College 

Salowltz,  Edward  C.  Grsul .Asslstemt  Southern  Illinois  U. 

Sanmelson,  J.  Arthur  Dean  of  Men  Boston  University 

Saurman,  Kenneth  P.  Deem  of  Men  DePaul  University 

Scanlon,  Joseph  Nat *1. Exec. Secy.  Alpha  Phi  Omega 

Sehmalfeld,  Robert  G.  Asst.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Arizona 

Schroeder,  Pred  W. , Jr. Personnel  Interne  Syracuse  University 
Schwartz,  G.R.  Dean  of  Students  Western  Illinois  U. 

Schwomeyer,  Herbert  P.Dean  of  Men  Butler  University 

Scott,  Keith  L.  Director  of  Men's  Illinois  State 

Residence  Halls  University 

Scully,  James  A.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  University  of 

and  P.S.A.  Cincinnati 

Sedgwick,  C.  H.  Admin.  Asst.  Ohio  State  Unlv. 

Serra,  Joseph  R.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Western  Mich.  Ihilv. 

Shaffer,  Robert  H.  Dean  of  Students  Indiana  University 

Sharkey,  Joel  Nat *1. Affairs  United  States  Nat'l. 

V.  President  Student  Ass'n. 

Sharp,  Maurice  J.  Dean  of  Students  Way land  College 

Shaw,  Stanley  A.  Dean  of  Men  Marshall  University 

Shay,  John  E.  Student  Unlv.  of  Michigan 

Shearer,  Roderick  C.  Deem  of  Students  Eastern  Michigan 

Staff  University 

Sheeder,  P.  Thomas  Deem  of  Men  State  Unlv. College 

at  Predonla 

Sheehan,  Charles  J.  Asst .Dir.  Student  New  Mexico  Inst. 

Affairs  Min.  ft  Technology 

Sheehy,  Stephen,  Bro.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Dayton 

Sheraw,  Donald  M.  Asst .Dean  of  Stu.  Cornell  University 

Shiel,  Prank  President  Assoc .College  ft  Unlv. 

Housing  Officers 

Shof stall,  W.  P.  Dean  of  Students  Arizona  State  Unlv. 

Slever,  Richard  Gene  Pi?ogram  Coordinator  Indiana  University 

Slggelkow,  Richard  A.  Dean  of  Students  State  Unlv.  of  New 

York  at  Buffalo 

Slmes,  Prank  J.  Desm  of  Men  Penn  State 

Simons,  Wesley  S.  Counselor  for  Men  Western  Illinois  U. 

Slnlnger,  Rollln  A.  Asst .Dean  of Stu.LlfeThe  Unlv.  of  Texas 
Skorpen,  Harold  C.  Graduate  Student  Purdue  University 

Smith,  Edwin  B.  Resident  Counselor  Kent  State  Ikilv. 

Smith,  Pred  W.  Asst .Dean  of  Stp.Aff.  Alma  College 

Smith,  Harry  R.  Graduate  Student  Michigan  State  Unlv. 


Name 


Title 


Institution 


Smith,  Herb  Acting  Director  Indiana  Dhlverslty 

Student  Activities 

Smith,  J.  Towner  Dean  of  Men  Western  Mich.  Uhlv. 

Smith,  Margaret  Ruth  Representative  AGFA 

Smith,  Mark  W.  Dean  of  Men  Denison  Ikiiverslty 

Smith,  Rex  A.  Exec.  Secretary  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Smith,  Richard  J.  Director  Student  Illinois  State 

Financial  Aids  University 

Smith,  Sherman  E.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv.of  New  Mexico 

Sorrells,  Daniel  J.  Dew,  Stu.  Affairs  Ibilv.  of  Georgia 

Stafford,  E.E.  Assoc .Dean  of  Stu.  Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Stafford,  John  W.  Adviser  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Akron 

Stamer,  Glenn  Admin. Asst.  Central  Michigan 

Student  Personnel  University 
Stead,  Ronald  S.  Dean  of  Men  Ohio  Wesleyan 

Stefl,  James  R,  Dir, of  Presidential  University  of 

Res.  Halls  Alabama 

Steller,  Daniel  J.  Instr.of  Psychology  Heidelberg  College 

Stenson,  Lynn  Head  Resident  Eastern  Michigan  U. 

Stewart,  Harold  E.  Dean  of  Students  Wayne  State  Itolv. 

Stewart,  John  E.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Maine 

Stlbbs,  John  H,  Dean  of  Students  Tulane  University 

Stone,  John  H.  Field  RepresentativeSlgma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Storch,  Champ  R.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Penn  State  Uhlv. 

Strache,  Fred  Adviser  to  Frat's.  Unlv.  of  Kentucky 

Strwd,  David  A.  Dew  of  Students  Southeast  Missouri 

State  College 

Strlck,  Dale  E.  Coordinator  of  Carnegie  Inst,  of 

StTident  Actlv.  Technology 

Stuart,  Douglas  A.  Asst  .Dew  of  Stu.  Mich  .Tech.  Unlv. 

Swartzbaugh,  W.  L.  Associate  Dew  Amherst  College 

Sweet,  LtiFay  Anderson, Director  of  Men's  Lake  Forest  College 
II  Residences  &  Asst. 

Dean  of  Students 

Swift,  Wllllw  D.  Dew  of  Men  Southeni  Methodist  U. 

Taber,  Samuel  J.  Graduate  Student 

Tainner,  Gerald  E.  Asst  .Dir, of 

Admissions 

Tate,  Robert  S.  Grad .Residential 

Adviser 

Tatham,  David  F.  Asst  .Dew  of  Men 

Taylor,  James  Asst  .Dew  of  Men 

Taylor,  Ralph  L.  Dew  of  Students 

Taylor,  Terence  S.  Asst  .Dew  of  Men 

Taylor,  Wallace  W.,  Jr.  Dean  of  Men 

Tetlow,  William  L.,  Jr.  Grad.  Student 

Thomas,  Archie  M.  Dew  of  Men 

Thompson,  Charles  L.  Dean  of  Men 
Thompson,  Jorgen  S.  Dean  of  Men 
Thom,  Gordon  R.  Assoc  .Dir. Stu. Aff. 

Tiller,  Thomas  C.  Dew  of  Students 

Tilley,  David  C.  Dean  of  Students 
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Southern  Illinois  U. 
Colorado  State  Coll. 

Colgate  Uhlverslty 

Syracuse  Uhlverslty 
Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Rutgers-The  State  U. 

Ohio  Wesleyw  Uhlv. 

Bowling  Green  StateU. 
Cornell  University 
Heidelberg  College 
Hiram  College 
Augustwa  College 
W. Virginia  Unlv. 

Lynchburg  College 
State  Univ.  of  New 
York  at  Stony 
Brook 

Original  fro-m 
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Tinkle,  Wayne  P.  Dean  of  Men  Marquette  Unlv. 

Toll,  George  S.  President  College  Fraternity 

Secretaries  Assoc. 

Toombs,  William  Dean  of  Men  Drexel  Institute  of 

Technology 

Tripp,  Philip  A.  Specialist  for  U.  S.  Office  of 

Student  Services  Education 

Troxel,  D.K.  Dir.  of  Prat.Aff.  Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

Truax,  Wm.  E.  Dean  of  Students  E. Texas  State  Coll. 

Truitt,  John  W.  Deem  of  Students  Indiana  State  Coll. 

Tucker,  Leslie  H.  Dean  of  Students  Bradley  University 

Turner,  Fred  H.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Ulbrlckson,  Alvin  E.  Aset .Deem  of  Men  Univ.  of  Washington 
Updike,  Thomas  L.,Jr.  Asst .Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Louisville 

Van  de  Vlsse,  MartlnC.Dlr.of  Student  Life  Unlv.  of  Rochester 
Vein  Houten,  Peter  S.  Assoc  .Dean  of  Stud.  Unlv. of  California 
Venderbush, Kenneth  R.  Deaui  of  Men  Lawrence  College 

Verda,  Martha  M.  Counselor  Eastern  Mich. Unlv. 

Voldseth,  Edward  Dean  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Alaska 

Walle,  Richard  V.  Deem  of  Men  Cheunplaln  College 

Walsh,  J. Francis,  Rev. Deem  of  Men  St.  Mary's  College 

Wassenaar,  James  R.  Asst .Dir. of  Housing  Towson  State  Coll. 
Weaver,  Richard  A.  Asst .Deem  of  Men  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Whetstone,  W.K.  Deem  of  Men  Lambuth  College 

Wick,  Warner  A.  Deem  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Chicago 

Wlemann,  Carl  B.  Dir. of  Counseling  Wisconsin  State  Coll. 

Wilder,  James  C.  Dir.,  Ridgecrest  University  of 

Area  Residence  Alabeuna 

Halls 

Williams,  Thomas  G.  Deem  of  Men  Coe  College 

Wlllleuns,  William  D.  Dir. of  Student  Per-  Eastern  Montana 

sonnel  Services  College 

Williamson,  E.G.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv. of  Minnesota 

Wllshlre,  Herbert  Dir. of  Stu. Affairs  Unlv.  of  Windsor 
Wilson,  R.  T.  Manager,  MRH,  H-2  Purdue  University 

Wilson,  Richard  I.  Assoc. Coordinator  State  University  of 

of  Student  Affairs  New  York  at  Buffalo 
Wilt,  Roy  Wm.  Asst. to  Dean  of  Stu. Thiel  College 

Wlnblgler,  H. Donald  Dean  of  Students  Stanford  University 
Wlngett,  Roger  A.  Dean  of  Men  Adelphl  University 

Witten,  Charles  H.  Dean  of  Students  Unlv. of  So. Carolina 
Wolff,  Alfred  R.  Dean  of  Stu. Person-  Unlv. of  Bridgeport 

nel 

Wolner,  Louis  J.,Jr.  Graduate  Student  Michigan  State  Unlv. 
Womble,  Hllbum  Asst  .Dean  of  Men  Duke  University 

Wood,  C.W.  Dir. Student  Unlv.  of  Mlnnesota- 

Personnel  Duluth 

Wood,  Stephen  B.  Deem  of  Men  Grlnnell  College 

Wood,  William  P.  Director-Men's  Unlv.  of  Toledo 

Residence  Halls 
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Woodruff,  Laurence  C.  Dean  of  Students  DAlv.  of  Kansas 

Wright,  Ralph  W.  Dean  of  Men  Kansas  State  Col¬ 

lege  of  Plttsbu3*g 

Wright,  William  C.  Assoc. Couns. for  Men  Unlv.  of  Bridgeport 

Wright,  William  McK.  Assoc .Dean  of  Stu.  DePauw  University 
Wygle,  R.W.  Dir. of  Stu. Services  Kansas  State 

Teachers  College 

Yanltelll,  Vic  R.,  Dir, of  Student  St.  Peter's 

S.J.  Personnel  Services  College 

Yard  ley,  Wm.  A.  Dean  of  Men  Houston,  Texas 

YaTOSz,  Edward  J.  Asst .Dean  of  Newark  College  of 

Students  Engineering 

Young,  Donald  F.  Admin. Asst,  for  Sir  George  Williams 

Student  Affairs  University 

Yoxmg,  Edward  H.  Dean  of  Men  Lock  Haven  State 

College 

YoTsig,  James  S.  Dean  of  Stu. Affairs  Detroit  Institute 

of  Technology 

Young,  Ralph  A.  Dean  of  Men  College  of  Wooster 

Yourlck,  George  A., Jr. Asst .Dean  of  Stu.  Unlv. of  California 
Yuthas,  Jack  Dean  of  Students  State  Unlv. of  N.Y. 

Zlllman,  Theodore  W.  Dean  of  Men  Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 


appendix  e 


ROSTER  OP  MEMBERS 
March  20,  1964 

Institution  Representative 

Adelphl  University  Roger  A.  Wlngett 
Adelphl  Suffolk  Coll.  Robt.  K.  Thomas 
Adrian  College  John  W.VanValkenburg 

Akron,  University  of  Richard  L.  Hansford 
Alabama  College  James  Wilkinson 

Alabama,  University  of John  Blackburn 


Alaska,  University  of 
Albion  College 
Alfred  University 
Allegheny  College 
Alma  College 
American  Interna¬ 
tional  College 
American  University 
Amherst  College 
Anderson  College 
Andrews  University 

Arizona  State  Unlv. 
Arizona,  Unlv.  of 
Arkansas  State  Coll. 
Arkansas,  Unlv.  of 
Ashland  College 
Auburn  University 
Augsburg  College 
Augustana  College 

Baker  University 
Baldwln-Wallace  Coll. 
Ball  State  Teachers 
College 

Baylor  University 
Bellarmlne  College 

Beloit  College 
Berea  College 
Bethany  College 
Boston  College 
Boston  University 
Bowling  Green  State  U 
Bradley  University 
Brandels  University 
Bridgeport,  Unlv.  of 
Brigham  Yoving  Unlv. 
Brooklyn  Center,  Long 
Island  University 
Brown  University 
Bucknell  University 


Edward  Voldseth 

Paul  P.  Powers 
John  McKean 
Pred  W.  Smith 

Charles  R.  Oadalre 
Charles  W.  VanWay,Jr 
Wm.  L.  Swartzbaugh 
Norman  Beard 
Prank  Knlttel 

W.  P.  Shof stall 
Edwin  M.  Gaines 
Robert  Moore 
D.  Whitney  Halladay 
George  M.  Gulley 
James  E.  Poy 
Peter  H.  Armacost 
Jorgen  S.  Thompson 

Benjamin  A.  Gessner 
Robert  W.  Pitcher 

Merrill  C.  Beyerl 
W.  C.  Perry 
Hilary  H.  Gottbrath, 
O.P.M.Conv. 

John  P.  Gwln 
James  Orwlg 
Robert  A.  Sandercox 
David  Carroll,  S.J. 
Staton  Curtis 
Donna 1  Y.  Smith 
Leslie  H.  Tucker 
Kermlt  C.  Morrissey 
Alfred  R.  Wolff 
Anton  K.  Ronney 

Calvin  Crawford 
Robert  E.  Hill 
John  Hayward 


Location 


Garden  City,  N.Y. 
Oakdale,  L.I.,N.Y. 
Adrian,  Michigan 
Akron  4,  Ohio 
Montevallo,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
College,  Alaska 
Albion,  Michigan 
Alfred,  New  York 
Meadvllle,  Pa. 

Alma,  Michigan 

Springfield,  Mass. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Anderson,  Indiana 
Berrien  Springs, 
Michigan 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 
State  College,  Ark. 
Payettevllle,  Ark. 
Ashland,  Ohio 
Aug^m,  Alabama 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sioux  Palls,  S.D. 

Baldwin,  Kansas 
Berea,  Ohio 

Mtmcle,  Indiana 
Waco,  Texas 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Berea,  Kentucky 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Waltham,  Mass. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Provo,  Utah 

Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 
Providence,  R.I. 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
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Butler  University  Herbert  Schwomeyer 

California  Institute 

of  Technology  Paul  C.  Eaton 

California  State 

College  at  Hayward  Lyle  Edmlson 
California  State 

Polytechnic  College  Everett  M.  Chandler 
California,  Unlv.  of  Katherine  Towle 
California,  Unlv.  of  William  C.  Weir 
California,  Unlv.  of  Byron  Atkinson 
California,  Unlv.  of  Norman  M.  Better 
California,  Unlv.  of 

(Medical  Center)  Prank  M.  Quyem 
California,  Unlv.  of  Lyle  Q.  Reynolds 
(Santa  Barbara  College) 

California  Western  U.  Wllllsun  E.  Clarke 
Calvin  College  Philip  R.  Lucasse 

Canlslus  College  Edward  B.  Gillen 

Capital  University  John  Klrker 

Carleton  College  Merrill  E.  Jarchow 

Carnegie  Institute  of 

Technology  George  Brown 

CarrKJll  College  Robert  E.  Matson 

Carroll,  John  Unlv.  Jaunes  M.  Lavln 

Carthage  College 
Case  Institute  of 

Technology  Thomas  E.  Baker 

Catholic  Unlv.  of 

America,  The  Jaunes  J.  McPadden 

Central  Michigan  Unlv.C.  Milton  Pike 
Central  Missouri  W.  0.  Hampton 

State  College 

Central  State  College  Charles  H.  Richmond 
Chicago,  Unlv.  of  Warner  A.  Wick 

George  Playe 

Chico  State  College  John  L.  Bergstresser 

Cincinnati,  Unlv.  of  Wllllaim  Nestor 

City  College  of 

New  York  Willard  W.  Blaesser 

Clarkson  Memorial  Col¬ 
lege  of  Technology  P,  Gordon  Lindsey 

Coe  College  Thomas  G.  Williams 

Colby  College  George  T.  Nickerson 

Colgate  University  Wm.  P.  Griffith 

College  of  the  Holy 

Cross  Charles  J.  Dunn,  S.J. 

Colorado  College  Juan  Reid 


Colorado  School  of 

Mines  W.  V.  Burger 

Colorado  State  Unlv.  Bums  B.  Crookston 

Colorado,  Unlv.  of  Glenn  Barnett 

Colximbla,  College  of 

Columbia  Unlv.  John  W.  Alexander 
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Indianapolis, Ind . 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Hayward,  Calif. 

San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Davis,  Calif, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Riverside,  Calif. 
San  Pranclsco, 
Calif. 

Goleta,  Calif, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Northfleld,  Minn. 

Plttsb\u*gh,  Pa. 
Waukesha,  Wls. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Carthage,  Ill. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt . Pleasant , Mich . 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Edmond,  Oklahoma 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Chico,  Calif. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York,  New  York 

Potsdam,  New  York 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Watervllle,  Maine 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado 

Golden,  Colo. 

Pt. Collins,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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Concoi*dla  College 
Concordia  Teachers 
College 

Cooper  Union  for  the 
Advemcement  of 
Science  ic  Art 
Cornell  College 
Cornell  University 
Creighton  University 
Culver-Stockton  Coll. 

Dartmouth  College 
Dayton,  Unlv.  of 
Defiance  Col lege, The 
Delaware,  Unlv.  of 
Denison  University 
Denver,  Unlv.  of 
DePaul  University 
DePauw  University 
Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology 
Detroit,  Unlv.  of 
Dickinson  College 
Doane  College 
Dominican  College 
Drake  University 
Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology 
Dmjry  College 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 

Earlham  College 
East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Eastern  Illinois  Unlv 
Eastern  Michigan  Coll 
Eastern  Montana  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education 
Eastern  New  Mexico  U. 
Eastern  Washington 
State  College 
Elmhurst  College 
Emory  Sc  Henry  College 
Emory  University 

Evansville  College 

Fairfield  Unlv. 

Palrlelgh  Dickinson 
University 
Perris  State  College 


Representative 

Victor  C.  Boe 

Carl  Halter 

Richard  S.  Ball 

Stuart  J.E.  Good 
John  Summer ski 11 
John  J,  Halloran,S . J. 
H.  Dale  Almond 

Thaddeus  Seymour 
George  B.  Barrett, S.M 
William  Reynolds 
John  E.  Hocutt 
Mark  W.  Smith 
Dirk  Brown 
T.  J.  Wangler,  C.M. 
Lawrence  A.  Riggs 

James  S.  Young 
Thomas  A.  Emmet 
N.  Ronald  Pease 
Robert  Patterson 
R.  J.  Peucht 
Paul  A.  Bloland 

Wlllleim  E.  Toombs 
Randall  W.  Meyer,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Cox 
J.P.  McNamara, C.S.Sp. 

Eric  G.  Curtis 

Harold  D.  Murphy 
Rudolph  D.  Anflnson 
Ralph  P.  Gllden 

William  D.  Williams 
Gary  R,  Anderson 

Daryl  Hagle 
William  P.  Denman 
J.  Gordon  Brown 
David  W.  Robinson 

Robt.  V.  Thompson 

Joseph  E.  McCormick, 

S.J. 

Clair  W.  Black 
Donald  F.  Rankin 
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Moorhead,  Minn. 

River  Poj?est,  Ill. 

Cooper  Square, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Canton,  Missouri 

Hanover,  N.Haump. 
.Dayton,  Ohio 
Defiance,  Ohio 
Newark,  Delaware 
Granville,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Detroit,  Mlchlgaji 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Crete,  Nebraska 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Durham,  N.C. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Commerce,  Texas 
Charleston,  Ill. 
Ypsllantl,  Mich. 

Billings,  Mont. 
Porta les.  New  Mex. 

Cheney,  Wash. 
Elmhurst,  Ill. 
Emory,  Virginia 
Emory  University, 
Georgia 

Evansville,  Ind. 


Fairfield,  Conn. 

Rutherford,  N.J. 
Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Representative 

Plsk  University  Reginald  H,  Hughes 

Florida  Agricultural  & 

Mechsinlcal  Unlv.  Warren  Shirley 

Florida  Southern  Coll.  Philip  R.  Campbell 

Florida  State  Unlv.  R.  R.  Oglesby 

Florida,  Unlv.  of  Lester  Hale 

Fordham  University  Geirard  Fagen,  S.J. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas 

State  College  Bill  Jelllson 

Franklin  and  Marshall 

College  Hadley  S.  DePuy 

Fresno  State  College  Donald  Albright 


Geinnon  College  Louis  Puscas 

General  Motors  Inst.  Robert  S.  Yoke 

Georgetown  University  John  F.  Devine, S.J. 
George  Washington  Unlv. Paul  V.  Blssell 
Georgia  Institute  of 

Technology  George  C.  Griffin 

Georgia  State  College  Kenneth  England 

of  Bus. Administration 


Georgia,  Unlv.  of 
Gettysburg  College 
Gonzaga  University 
Grlnnell  College 
Grove  City  College 

Hcunllton  College 
Hanover  College 
Harvard  University 
Hawaii,  Unlv.  of 
Heidelberg  College 
Henderson  State 
Teachers  College 
Hillsdale  College 
Hiram  College 
Hofstra  University 
Hope  College 
Houston,  Unlv.  of 
Howard  University 
Humboldt  State  College 
Hunter  College 

Idaho  State  University 
Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology 

Illinois  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Normal 
Illinois,*  Unlv.  of 
Professional 
Illinois,  Unlv.  of 
Illinois,  Unlv.  of 


Digitized  by  Gouole 


Daniel  J.  Sorrells 
John  W.  Shalnllne 
Wm.  Blchsel,  S.J. 
Stephen  Wood 
Frederick  Krlng 

Sidney  Wertlmer,  Jr. 
Glen  L.  Bonsett 
John  U.  Munro 
Harold  Bltner 


Mrs.  Lloyd  P,  Smith 
Robert  Hendee 
Charles  Thompson 
Rsindall  W.  Hoffman 
James  Harvey 
Alan  W.  Johnson 
A.  J.  Blackburn 
Don  W.  Karshner 
Glen  T.  Nygreen 

Mel  F.  Schubert 
Chas.  0.  Decker 

Thomas  E.  Hogan 

R.  E.  Hulet 

Maurice  Galbraith 
Warren  0.  Brown 
Fred  H.  Turner 
Carl  W.  Knox 
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Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Lakeland,  Florida 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Bays,  Kansas 

Lsmcaster,  Pa. 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Flint,  Michigan 
Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Athens,  Georgia 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Grlnnell,  Iowa 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

Clinton,  New  York 
Hanover,  Indiana 
Csunbrldge,  Mass. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Tiffin,  Ohio 

Arkadelphla,  Ark. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Hiram,  Ohio 
Hempstead,  N.Y. 
Holland,  Michigan 
Houston,  Texas 
Washington,  D.C. 
Areata,  Calif. 

The  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Pocatello,  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Normal,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 
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Institution 


Location 


Illinois  Wesleyan  Unlv. Donald  B.  Ruthenberg  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Indiana  State  College  John  W.  Truitt  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Indiana  State  College  S.  Trevor  Hadley  Indiana,  Pa. 

Indiana  University  Robert  H.  Shaffer  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Interamerlcan  Unlv.  Mayaguez, 

of  Puerto  Rico  Luis  Sambolln  Puerto  Rico 

Iowa  State  University  Millard  R.  Kratochvll  Ames,  Iowa 
Iowa,  State  Unlv.  of  Marlon  L.  Hult  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College  Charles  Leeds  Mt.  P lea semt, Iowa 


Kansas  City,  Unlv.  Wheadon  Bloch  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  State  College  Chester  E.  Peters  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Kansas  State  College  of 

Pittsburg  Ralph  Wright  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Teachers 

College  R.  W.  Wygle  Emporia,  Kansas 

Kansas,  University  of  Laurence  C.  Woodruff  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Unlv.  John  P.  Counter  Sallna,  Kansas 

Kent  State  University  Eric  Rakham  Kent,  Ohio 

Kentucky,  Unlv.  of  Leslie  L.  Martin  Lexington,  Ky. 

Kenyon  College  Thomas  J.  Edwards  Gambler,  Ohio 

Knox  College  Wilbur  P.  Plllsbury  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Lafayette  College 
Lake  Porest  College 
Lamar  State  College 
of  Technology 
Lawrence  College 
Lehigh  University 
LeMoyne  College 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
Lewis  ft  Clark  College 
Long  Beach  State  Coll. 
Long  Island  Unlv., 

C.W.  Post  College  of 
Loras  College 
Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Louisiana  State  Unlv. 
Louisville,  Unlv.  of 
Loyola  College 
Loyola  Uhlv.of  Chicago 
Loyola  University  of 
Los  Angeles 
Loyola  University  of 
New  Orleans 

Lycoming  College 


Howard  Hoogesteger 

D.  L.  Bost 
Ken  Venderbush 
J.D.  Leith 
Thomas  Kent 

Robt.  L.  Duncan 
Hester  Turner 
Karl  A.  Russell,  J; 

Pred  S.  DeMarr 
Eugene  C.  Kutsch 

S.  X.  Lewis 
Arden  0.  Prench 
Dave  Lawrence 
Prank  C.  Bourbon, S. 
H.  McCloskey 

Richard  W.  Rolfs 

William  J.  Junkln, 
S.J. 

Jack  C.  Buckle 


Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Porest,  Ill. 

Beaumont,  Texas 
Appleton,  Wls. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
LeMoyne  Heights 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Portland,  Oregon 
.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Greenvale,  New  Y. 
DuBuque,  Iowa 

Ruston,  Louisiana 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

J. Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

LosAngeles,  Calif. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Williamsport , Pa . 


MacMurray  College 
Maine,  Unlv.  of 
Malone  College 
Manhattan  College 


David  E.  Long 
John  E.  Stewart 
Keith  A.  Bell 
George  T.  Eastment 


Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Orono,  Maine 
Canton,  Ohio 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Repre  sentat ive 


Location 


Meinkato  State  College  Norbert  K.  Baumgart  Meuikato,  Minn. 
Maritime  College  Arthur  J.  Spring  Ft. Schuyler, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Mai?quette  University  John  Naus,  S.J.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marshall  University  Stanley  Shaw  Hvintington,  W.Va. 

Maryland,  Univ.  of  B.  James  Borreson  College  Park,  Md. 

Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology  Kenneth  R.  Wadliegh  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Univ.  of  William  F.  Field  Amherst,  Mass. 
McNeese  State  College  Ellis  Guillory  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Medical  College  of 

Virginia  Framklin  Bacon  Richmond,  Va. 

Mercer  tftiiversity  Helen  Glenn  Macon,  Georgia 

Miami  Uhiversity  Robert  Etheridge  Oxford,  Ohio 

Miami,  Univ.  of  Noble  Hendrix  Coral  Gables, 

Ben  David  Florida 

Michigan  College  of  Min¬ 
ing  &  Technology  Harold  Meese  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan  State  UAiv.  Jack  Fuzak  E. Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan,  Univ.  of  James  A.  Lewis  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

W.  B.  Rea 

Middlebury  College  Ronald  D.  Pontier  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Midwestern  Univ.  James  Stewart  Wichita  Falls,Tex. 

Millikin  University  Byron  L.  Kerns  Decatur,  Ill. 

Minnesota,  Univ.  of  E.  G.  Williamson  Miimeapolis,  Minn. 

Minnesota,  Univ. of 

(Duluth  Branch)  C.  W.  Wood  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mississippi  College  Charles  W.  Scott  Clinton,  Miss. 

Mississippi,  Univ.  of  L.  L.  Love  Uhiversity,  Miss. 

Mississippi,  Univ.  of 

Southern  J.  R.  Switzer  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Missouri,  univ.  of  Jack  Matthews  Columbia,  Missouri 

Monmouth  College  Elwood  H.  Ball  Monmouth,  Illinois 

Monmouth  College  Robert  A.  Hogg  W.Long  Beach,  N.J. 

Montana  State  College  Val  Glynn  Bozeman,  Montana 

Montana  State  Univ.  Andrew  Cogswell  Missoula,  Mont. 

Montclair  State 

Teachers  College  Lawton  W.  Blanton  Montclair,  N.J. 

Moravian  College  James  J.  Heller  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Morris  Harvey  College  Frank  J.  Krebs  Charleston,  W.Va. 

Muhlenberg  College  Claude  Dlerolf  Allentown,  Pa. 

Musklng\sn  College  John  Leathers  New  Concord,  Ohio 

Nasspn  College  Robert  D.  Wltherlll  Sprlngvale,  Maine 

Nebraska,  Univ.  of  G.  Robert  Ross  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ. Delbert  J.  Sampson  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Nevada,  Univ.  of  Sam  Basta  Reno,  Nevada 

Newark  College  of 

Engineering  S.  J.  House  Newark,  N.J. 

New  Hampshire,  Univ. of  C.  Robert  Keesey  Durham,  N.Hamp. 

New  Mexico  Highlands 

University  Ray  A.  Parmer  Las  Vegas,  N.Hex. 

New  Mexico  State  Univ.  Philip  S.  Ambrose  Univ.  Park,  N.Mex. 

Hew  Mexico,  Univ.  of  Howart  V.  Mathany  Albuquerque, N.Mex. 
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New  York  University 
North  Carolina 
State  College 
North  Carolina,  Unlv. 
North  Dakota  State  U. 
North  Dakota,  Unlv. of 
Northeast  Louisiana 
State  College 
Northeastern  Unlv. 
Northern  Illinois  U. 
Northern  Michigan  U. 
Northern  Montana  Coll 
Northwestern  State 
College 

Northwestern  Unlv. 
Northwest  Missouri 
State  College 
Northwestern  State 
College 

Notre  Dame,  Unlv.  of 


Oberlln  College 
Occidental  College 
(^lo  State  Unlv. 

Ohio  university 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Unlv. 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Unlv. 
Oklahoma  City  Unlv. 

Oklahoma  State  Unlv. 
Oklahoma,  Unlv.  of 
Omaha,  Ikilv.  of 
Oregon  State  College 

Oregon,  Unlv.  of 
Ottawa,  Unlv.  of 


Pace  College 
Pacific,  Unlv.  of  the 
Pacific,  Unlv.  of 
Pembroke  State  College 
Pennsylvania  State  U. 
Pennsylvsmla,  Unlv. of 
Pittsburgh,  Unlv.  of 
Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Puerto  Rico 
Pomona  College 
Portland  State  College 


Representative 

Philip  Price 
James  J.  Stewart, 
Jr. 

of  C.  0.  Cathey 
Daniel  R.  Leasure 
Ronald  Jackson 

Pred  J.  Vogel 
Ollbert  MacDonald 
Ernest  E.  Hanson 
Allan  L.  Nleml 


Richard  B.  Caple 
J8unes  C.  McLeod 

C.  E.  Koerble 

Dudley  G.  Pulton 
Charles  McCarragher, 

c .  s .  c . 

W.  Dean  Holdeman 
Robert  S.  Ryf 
John  T.  Bonner,  Jr. 
Mylln  H.  Ross 
William  Butler 
Ron  Stead 
Donald  0.  Osborn 
Robert  Jones 

P.  E.  McParland 
Clifford  J.  Craven 
Don  J.  Pflasterer 
Robert  Chick 
Dan  Poling 
Donald  M.  DuShane 
Rev.Pather  Leonard 
Ducharme 

George  P.  Knerr 
Edward  S.  Betz 
Charles  Trombley 
James  B.  Ebert 
Prank  Slmes 
Robert  P.  Longley 
William  B.  Crafts 

Henry  Q.  Mlddendorf 
Boyd  B.  Palmer 

Shelton  L.  Beatty 
Channlng  Briggs 


Location 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Ralelgfh,  N.  C. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Pargo,  N.D. 

Grand  Porks,  N.D. 

Monroe,  Louisiana 
Boston,  Mass. 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
Marquette,  Mloh. 
Havre,  Montana 

Alva,  Oklahoma 
Evauiston,  Ill. 

Maryville,  Mo. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Oberlln,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Athens,  Ohio 
Delaware,  Ohio 
Shawnee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Stillwater,  Okla. 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

Eugene,  Oregon 

Ottawa,  Canada 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 
Pembroke,  N.  C. 
University  Park, Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
San  German, 

Puerto  Rico 
Claremont,  Calif. 
Portleind,  Oregon 
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Location 


Representative 


Pratt  Institute 
Princeton  University 
Principle,  The 
Purdue  University 

Queens  College 
Quincy  College 

Redleinds,  Univ,  of 
Regis  College 


Louis  Roblneau 
William  Llpplncott 
Allen  C.  Brooks 
0.  D.  Roberts 

James  R.  Krenzer 
Rev,  Mel  Doyle, 

O.P.M. 

Robert  C.  Goodrldge 
Rev. Thomas  P. 
Plnucane 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute  Ira  Harod 

Rhode  Island,  Unlv.  of  Edw.  C.  McGuire 
Rice  University  Sanford  W. 

Higginbotham 

Richmond  Professional 
Institute  (College  of 


Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
Princeton,  N.J, 
Elsah,  Illinois 
Lafayette ,  Inc . 

Plushlng,  N.Y. 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Redlands,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Ti^y,  New  York 
Kingston,  R.I. 
Houston,  Texas 


Willlsun  and  Mary) 
Richmond,  Unlv.  of 
Rider  College 
Rlpon  College 
Roanoke  College 
Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology 
Rochester,  Unlv,  of 
Rockford  College,  The 
Rollins  College 
Roosevelt  University 
Rutgers  University 

Sacramento  State 
College 

St. Cloud  State  Coll. 
St.  Joseph's  College 
St.  Lawrence  Unlv. 

St.  Louis  University 
St.  Mary's  College 
St.  Mary's  Unlv. 

St.  Olaf  College 
St.  Peter's  College 

St.  Procopius  College 

San  Diego  State  Coll. 

Sam  Pemando  Valley 
State  College 
San  Prancisco  State 
College 


Richmond, 


Richard  E.  MacDougall  Virginia 


C.  J.  Gray  Richmond,  Va. 

Gilbert  M.  Banker  Trenton,  N,  J, 

David  L.  Harris  Rlpon,  Wisconsin 

Donald  M.  Sutton  Salem,  Virginia 

Melvyn  Rlnfret  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Cole  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Stanley  J.  Gross  Rockford,  Ill, 

D.  W.  Vermllye  Winter  Park,  Pla. 

Arthur  E.  Hoover  Chicago,  Ill. 

Earle  W.  Clifford  New  Brunswick, 

N.J. 

Donald  Bailey  Sacramento, Calif . 

Dale  Patton  St. Cloud,  Minn. 

Joseph  M.  Gelb,S.J.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herman  L.  Kirkpatrick  Canton,  New  York 


Donald  Bailey 
Dale  Patton 
Joseph  M.  Geib,S.J. 


M.  B.  Martin,  S.J. 
Bro.  J.  Prancis,PSC 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Winona,  Minn. 


Bro.  Henry  Rlngkamp,  San  Antonio, 


S.M. 

Mark  Almll 
Victor  R.Yanitelll, 

S.J. 

Valentine  Skluzacek, 

O.S.B. 

Herbert  C.  Pelffer, 
Jr, 

John  T.  Palmer 


Texas 

Northf le Id , Minn . 

Jersey  City,  J.J. 

Lisle,  Ill. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Northrldge,  Calif, 
San  Prancisco, 
California 


College  Perd  Reddell  California 

San  Prancisco,  Unlv. of  John  Lo  Schlavo,S.J,  San  Prancisco, 

California 
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Representative 


San  Jose  State  Coll. 
Santa  Clara,  Unlv.  of 
Scranton,  Unlv.  of 
Seattle  Unlv. 

Shepherd  College 

Shlmer  College 
Shlppensburg  State  Coll 
Simpson  College 
Sir  Geo .Williams  Unlv. 
Slippery  Rock  State 
College 

South  Carolina, Unlv. of 
South  Dakota,  State 
University  of 
Southeast  Missouri 
State  College 
Southeastern  Loulsltma 
College 

Southern  California, 
University  of 
Southern  Connecticut 
State  College 
Southern  Illinois  U. 
Southern  Illinois  U. 
Southern  Methodist  U. 
Southwestern  College 
Southwestern  Louisiana, 
University  of 
Springfield  College 
Spring  Hill  College 
Stanford  University 
State  Teachers  Coll. 
State  unlv.  College 
State  Unlv. of  New  York 
L.I.  Center 
State  Unlv.  of  N.Y. 
State  university 
Teachers  College 
State  university 
Teachers  College 
State  University 
Teachers  College 
State  Unlv. of  New  York 
Teachers  College 
Stetson,  John  B.Unlv. 
Steubenville,  Coll,  of 

Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology 
Susquehanna  Unlv. 
Syracuse  University 


Stauiley  Venz 
Jerald  McGrath 
Henry  Butler,  S.J. 
Robt.  J. 

Rebhahn,  S.J. 
Ormsby  L.  Harry 

Esther  Weinstein 
.  John  Hub ley 
Joseph  W.  Walt 
Magnus  Flynn 
Herbert  G. 

McGlbbeny 
Charles  H.  Witten 

Howard  Connors 

David  A.  Stremd 

L.  E.  Chandler 

William  H.  McGrath 

Roger  Richards 
I.  Clark  Davis 
Howard  Davis 
Mayne  Longnecker 
Robert  Haywood 

E.  Glynn  Abel 
R.  William  Cheney 
Hilton  Rivet,  S.J. 

H .Donald  Wlnblgler 
Samuel  M.  Long 

F.  Thomas  Sheeder 

David  C.  Tilly 
Richard  A.  Slggelkow 

Charles  LaMorte 

Stanley  Metzger 

Gerald  Saddlemlre 

Robert  W.  Rock 
George  W.  Hood 
Dennis  Sullivan, 

T.O.R. 

Charles  Weelhausen 
Tam  Poison 
John  S.  Hafer 


San  Jose,  Calif. 
Santa  Clara, Calif. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle, 
Washington 
Shephert stown. 

West  Virginia 
Mt. Carroll,  Ill. 
Shlppensburg,  Pa. 
Indianola,  Iowa 
Montreal,  Ceuiada 
Slippery  Rock, 

Pa. 

Columbia,  S.C. 
Vermillion, 

So.  Dakota 
Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri 
Hammond, 

Louisiana 

Los  Angeles, Calif . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Carbondale,  Ill. 
Edwardsvllle,Ill. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Winfield,  Kansas 

Lafayette,  La. 
Springfield , Ma s  s . 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
Stanford,  Calif. 
Mamsfleld,  Pa. 
Fredonla,  N.Y. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Cortland, New  York 

Geneseo,  New  York 

Oswego,  New  York 
DeLand,  Florida 
Steubenville, 

Ohio 

Hoboken,  N.J. 
Sellnsgrove, Pa . 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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APPEMDIX  P 


SUMMARY  OP  PREVIOUS  MEETINGS 


Meet-  Pres- 


ing  Year 

ent 

Place 

President 

Secretary 

1 

1919 

6 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

S.H.  Goodnight  L.A.  Strauss 

2 

1920 

9 

Urbana,  Illinois 

T.A.  Clark 

S.H.  Goodnight 

3 

1921 

16 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

T.A.  Clark 

S.H.  Goodnight 

4 

1922 

20 

Lexington,  Ky. 

E.E.  Nicholson 

S.H.  Goodnight 

5 

1923 

17 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stanley  CoulterE.E.  Nicholson 

6 

1924 

29 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

J.A.  Bursley 

E.E.  Nicholson 

7 

1925 

31 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Robert  Rlenow 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

8 

1926 

46 

Minneapolis,  Mlim. 

C.R.  Melcher 

P.F.  Bradshaw 

9 

1927 

43 

Atleuita,  Georgia 

Ployd  Pleld 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

10 

1928 

50 

Boulder,  Colorado 

S.H.  Goodnight 

F.M.  Dawson 

11 

1929 

75 

Washington,  D.C. 

C.B.  Culver 

V.I.  Moore 

12 

1930 

64 

Payettevllle,  Ark. 

J.W.  Armstrong 

V.I.  Moore 

13 

1931 

83 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.J.  Sauiders 

V.I.  Moore 

14 

1932 

40 

Los  Angeles, Cal. 

V.I.  Moore 

D.H.  Gardner 

15 

1933 

55 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.E.  Edmondson 

D.H.  Gardner 

16 

1934 

61 

Evanston,  Ill. 

H.E.  Lobdell 

D.H.  Gardner 

17 

1935 

56 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.A.  Tolbert 

D.H.  Gardner 

18 

1936 

92 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.E.  Alderman 

D.H.  Gardner 

19 

1937 

80 

Austin,  Texas 

D.S.  Lancaster 

D.H.  Gardner 

20 

1938 

164 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

D.H.  Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

21 

1939 

87 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

D.H.  Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

22 

1940 

58 

Albuquerque , N .Mex . 

P.J.  Findlay 

F.H.  Turner 

23 

1941 

100 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.J.  Thompson 

F.H.  Turner 

24 

1942 

114 

Urbana,  Illinois 

L.S.  Corbett 

F.H.  Turner 

25 

1943 

101 

Coliambus,  Ohio 

J.A.  Park 

F.H.  Turner 

26 

1944 

96 

Chicago,  Illinois 

J.H.  Julian 

F.H.  Turner 

27 

1945 

Due 

to  Office  of  Defense  Transportation-No  Meeting  held 

28 

1946 

142 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Earl  J.  Miller 

F.H.  Turner 

29 

1947 

170 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Amo  Nowotny 

F.H.  Turner 

30 

1948 

173 

Dallas,  Texas 

E.L.  Cloyd 

F.H.  Turner 

31 

1949 

217 

Highland  Park, Ill. 

J.H.  Newman 

F.H.  Turner 

32 

1950 

210 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

L.K.Neldlinger 

F.H.  Turner 

33 

1951 

222 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.P.  Lloyd 

F.H.  Turner 

34 

1952 

180 

Colo . Springs, Colo . 

A. Blair  Knapp 

F.H.  Turner 

35 

1953 

245 

East  Lanslng,Mlch. 

V.F.  Spathelf 

F.H.  Turner 

36 

1954 

231 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

R.M.  Strozler 

F.H.  Turner 

37 

1955 

230 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.H.  Stlbbs 

F.H.  Turner 

38 

1956 

201 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

J.E.  Hocutt 

F.H.  Turner 

39 

1957 

231 

Durham,  N. Carolina 

F.C.  Baldwin 

F.H.  Turner 

40 

1958 

306 

French  Lick,  Ind. 

D.M.  DuShane 

F.H.  Turner 

41 

1959 

303 

Boston,  Mass. 

F.H.  Turner 

C.W.  Knox 

42 

i960 

367 

Columbus,  Ohio 

H.D.  Wlnblgler 

C.W.  Knox 

43 

1961 

303 

Colo . Springs, Colo . 

W.S.  Guthrie 

C.W.  Knox 

44 

1962 

408 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.H.  Weaver 

C.W.  Knox 

45 

1963 

383 

Evanston,  Ill . 

J.C.  Clevenger 

C.W.  Knox 

46 

1964 

510 

Detroit,  Mich. 

J.C.  McLeod 

C.W.  Knox 
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Institution 


Location 


Representative 


Wesleyan  Unlv. 

Western  Illinois  Unlv. 
Western  Maryland  Coll. 
Western  Michigan  Unlv. 

We  stem  Reserve  Unlv. 
Western  Washington 
State  College 
Westminster  College 
Westminster  College 


Mark  Barlow 
Gary  Schwartz 
Janes  £.  Robinson 
Paul  L.  Orlffeth 
J.  Towner  Smith 
Russell  A.  Griffin 

M.  S.  Kuder 
John  E.  Marshall 
Wm.  H.  Hassler 


West  Virginia  Institute 


of  Technology 
West  Virginia  Unlv. 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College 

Wheaton  College 
Wheeling  College 

Wichita,  Unlv.  of 
William  and  Mary, 
College  of 
Willamette  Unlv. 
Wilmington  College 
Windsor,  Unlv.  of 

Wisconsin  State  Coll. 

Wisconsin,  Unlv.  of 
Wisconsin,  Unlv.  of 
Wittenberg  University 
Wooster,  College  of 
Wyoming,  Unlv.  of 

Xavier  University 


Nell  Balsl 
Joseph  C.  Gluck 
Richard  A. 

Ctuinlngham 
Dick  Gross 
Wm.  K.  McGroarty, 
S.J. 

Josephine  Fugate 

Carson  Barnes,  Jr. 
Walter  S.  Blake, Jr. 
Ross  Ekstrom 
Herbert  Wllshlre 

James  H.  Albertson 

Theodore  W.  Zlllman 
Robt.  E.  Norris 
Robert  Long 
Ralph  A.  Young 
R.  E.  Kinder 

P.H.  Ratterman,  S.J. 


Digitized  by 


Gotigle 
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Middletown,  Conn. 
Macomb,  Ill. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Kalamazoo,  Mleh. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bellingham,  Wash. 
Pulton,  Missouri 
New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Montgomery,  W.Va. 
Morgantown,  W.Va. 
BUckhannon, 

West  Virginia 
Wheaton,  Illinois 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
Salem,  Oregon 
Wilmington,  Ohio 
Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Stevens  Point, 
Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wls. 
Milwaukee,  Wls. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Wooster,  Ohio 
Lareunle,  Wyoming 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Original  fro-m 

UNfVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Institution 


Repre  sentat 1 ve 


Location 


Tarklo  College 
Taylor  Uhlverslty 
Temple  Uhlverslty 
Tennessee,  Unlv.  of 
Tennessee  Wesleyan 
College 

Texas  A  4  M  Unlv. 

Texas  Christian  Unlv. 
Texas  College  of  Arts 
and  Industries 
Texas  Technological 
College 

Texas,  University  of 
Toledo,  University  of 
Trenton  State  College 
Trinity  College 
Trinity  University 
Troy  State  College 
Tufts  University 
Tulane  University 
Tulsa,  University  of 

Union  College 
Uhlon  College 
Unlverslte  Laval 
Upsala  College 
Utah  State  University 
Utah,  University  of 

Valparaiso  Iftilverslty 
Vanderbilt  Uhlverslty 
Vermont,  Iftilv.  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Virginia,  Uhlv.  of 


Wabash  College 

Wagner  College 

Washburn  University 
of  Topeka 

Washington  &  Lee  Uhlv. 
Washington  College 
Washington  State  Unlv. 
Washington  University 
Washington,  Unlv.  of 
Waterloo,  Unlv.  of 

Waylsmd  Baptist  Coll. 
Wayne  State  Unlv. 


Digitized  by  Gouole 


Paul  M.  Musser 
Henry  Nelson 
Carl  M.  Grip 
Charles  L.  Lewis 

Floyd  Bowling 
James  Hannlgan 

Laurence  C.  Smith 

J.  E.  TuiUer 

James  G.  Allen 
Amo  Nowotny 
Donald  S.  Parks 
Charles  W. McCracken 
0.  W.  Lacy 
John  R.  Webb 
Lewis  God love 
Clifton  W.  Emez7 
John  H.  Stlbbs 
Harry  Carter 


Tarklo,  Missouri 
Upland,  Indiana 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Athens,  Tenn. 
College  Station, 
Texas 

Ft .Wort^,^Texas 

Kingsville,  Texas 

Lubbock,  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Troy,  Alabama 
Medford,  Mass. 

New  Orleeuis,  La. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Robert  L.  Britain  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Edward  Pollock  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Jean- Charles  Bouffard  Quebec,  Canada 


Raymond  0.  Eddy 
J.  Elliot  Cameron 
Neal  A.  Maxwell 

Luther  Koepke 
Sidney  F.  Boutwell 
Rolemd  D.  Patzer 
James  W.  Dean 

B.  F.  D.  Runk 


Norman  C.  Moore 
John  Hniby 


East  Orange,  N.J. 
Logan,  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Charlottesville, 

Virginia 

Crawf ordsvllle , 
Indiana 
Staten  Island, 

New  York 


Alfmd  T.  Matthews 
Edward  C.  Atwood, 
Warren  Brewer,  Jr 
J.  C.  Clevenger 
Amo  Haack 
Donald  K.  Anderson 
C.  C.  Brodeur 

Maurice  J.  Sharp 
Hamid  Stewairt 


Topeka,  Kansas 
Jr. Lexington,  Va. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Pullman,  Wash. 

St.  LoTils,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Waterloo, 

Ontario,  Canada 
Plalnvlew,  Texas 
Detmlt,  Mloh. 
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